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PREFACE. 


The old Gazetteer of Lucknow, which formed a por- 
tion of the Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh, was 
largely taken from the Settlement Report of Mr. H. H. 
Butts, and consequently followed the arrangement of that 
volume — a most valuable compilation, although necessa- 
rily out of date. The present work is wholly original in 
form and almost equally so in matter. The district is 
the smallest of the United Provinces, but at the same 
time one of the most important. The task of compila- 
tion has been rendered easier by the ready assistance 
given me by Mr. J. Hope Simpson, I.C.S. ; Mir. O. H. 
Berthoud, I.C.S., who contributed notes on Lucknow 
City, and Mr. L. M. Jopling, I.C.S. 

Aleahabai) : 

March 1904 , 




H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Gteniekal Features. 


The district of Lucknow, although the smallest in Oudh, Bounda- 
and in fact in the whole of the United Provinces, is perhaps one areaf^ 
of the most important of all, as it contains the largest city in the 
provinces. As an agricultural tract it is of little significance, 
but it stands in the first rank as a political centre, and though it 
cannot compare with the neighbouring city o£ Cawnpore, the 
commerce of Lucknow is of considerable magnitude. In shape 
it is an irregular parallelogram, with an average length of forty- 
five miles and an average breadth of twenty-five miles. It is 
bounded on the east by Bara Banki, on the south by Rai Bareli, 
on the south-west and west by Unao, on the north-west by Ilardoi 
and on the north by Sltapur. The district thus lies between the 
parallels of 26® 30' and 27® 10' north latitude, and 80® 34' and 
81® 13' east longitude. The total area of Lucknow is 619,016 
acres or 967*2 square miles. 

The general aspect of the country is that of an open champaign, Topogra- 
destitute of hills or eminences, but well studded with villages 
and finely wooded. In places it is most fertile and in some 
parts very highly cultivated. It is traversed by two rivers, the 
Gumti and the Sai, and in their neighbourhood, as well as in 
that of the minor watercourses, the surface is broken by ravines,’ 
while near the rivers are found sandy dunes almost wholly devoid 
of irrigation and fit for nothing but the cultivation of poor crops 
of bajra and moth or merely thatching-grass. Elsewhere lid 
wide stretches of barren which sometimes extend for milCS 

and present no sign of vegetable growth. These Usar plains ar4 
chiefly to be found in the west and south of the district, and 
their influence often affects the cultivated fields in the neigh- 
bourhood* They are particularly marked in the Bijnaur pargana;^ 
where over 30 per cent, of the total area is absolutely bai*reni 
The geology of the district exposes nothing but the ordinary 
Oangetio - alluvium^ In a boring for’ an artosiaix’ well 

ll4 
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Lucknow the alluvium passed through consisted of 1,336 feet of 
sand and sandy silt, with occasional beds of kankar. Even at 
that depth the experiment proved a failure, and no permanent 
water-supply was obtained at 1,000 feet below sea level. 

With the exception of the immediate neighbourhood of the 
rivers, the level of the district is unbroken. The slope of the 
country is from north-west to south-east, the direction taken by 
both the Gumti and the Sai, and consequently of the watershed 
lying between them; but its gradual character may be partly 
predicted from the tortuous course of the streams, which seem 
to find a way with difficulty through the country. At the 
extreme north of the district, near Mahona,.the ascertained level 
is 415 feet above the sea; at the Alambagh to the south of Luck- 
now it is 394 feet ; and at Nagrdm on the south-eastern boundary 
it is 372 feet. Thus the mean general slope from north to south 
is no more than 43 feet or less than a foot per mile. 

The river Gumti has its origin in the Pilibhit district, 
about nineteen miles east of the town of that name. After a 
sinuous course of 42 miles in a south-easterly direction, it enters 
Kheri, and after cutting off the two parganas of Muhamdi and 
Pasgawan from the rest of the district, flows almost due south to 
form the boundary between the districts of Hardoi and Sltapur as 
far as its entrance into Lucknow. Thence it fliows south through 
the district in a very tortuous course, separating the parganas of 
Mahona and Malihabad. It enters the Lupknow pargana at the 
village of Eaniamau and winds through this subdivision in a 
south-easterly direction, passing through the city of Lucknow 
and forming for some four miles the south-eastern boundary of 
the parganas of Lucknow and Mohanlalganj. After leaving the 
former at Sikandarpur Khurd, it continues to form the northern 
and eastern boundary of pargana Mohanlalganj. It finally leaves 
the district at Salempur and enters Bara Banki. The bed of the 
liver is a good deal below the general surface of the country, so 
that it cannot be utilized for irrigation purposes; the best lands, 
too, are always at some distance from the Gumti, for the 
high bank consists either of wide tracts of undulating sand or 
raised ridges of rugged ground from which the soil has been 
wa^ed and cut away by the rains. In places there are narrow 
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belts of moist khadir land between the two banks formed from 
silt deposited by floods. The soil thus deposited is usually clay 
with a sprinkling of sand, but the proportion of the latter varies 
from place to place and from time to time. The greater part of 
the khadir lies in the Lucknow pargana, where it forms a 
portion of 37 villages. In the Malihabad pargana only three 
villages, and in Mahona but one, Kathwara, have any consider- 
able cultivated area in the khadir. In the Mohanlalganj 
pargana there is practically none, the right bank of the river 
being as a rule harder than the other. These tarai lands bear 
but sparse kharif crops, but in a dry year the rabi harvests are 
excellent; although being reaped later than on the uplands the 
crops are liable to damage from hailstorms. All the tarai is apt 
to be inundated in years of heavy rainfall and is consequently 
of a somewhat precarious nature, but the fluvial action of the 
river is but seldom violent or sudden. The villages on the high 
bank, oh the other hand, are devoid of irrigation and are liable l^o 
suffer from a deficiency of moisture. The subsoil is almost 
always of a sandy porous nature and in many places, especially 
the Mohanlalganj pargana, is greatly broken by ravines. 

The tributary streams of the Gumti are few and small, ^nbtita- 
The chief of them is the Behta, a small perennial stream which 
has its origin in the Hardoi district. It enters this district at 
Jindaur in the south-west of pargana Malihabad, and flows 
through the south of the pargana in a very irregular course into 
Lucknow, after forming for a short distance the northern 
boundary of Kakori. It joins the Gumti on the right hank from 
the south near the village of Kankarabad. The Loni is another 
small stream which has its origin in the Mohanlalganj pargana, 
and after flowing east for a course of about nine miles joins the 
Gumti on its right bank near Salempur. The other tributaries 
on the same side are the small Jhingi and Akraddi nSIas which 
traverse the north-east of pargana Malihabad, entering it from 
the Hardoi district and joining the Gumti at Majhaura and 
Gopramau, respectively, after flowing in a course roughly 
parallel to one another. Their course is marked by unoulturable 
tfaoir abounding in beds of kankar. On the left bank the tribu- 
are all small and unimuortant. T^a 
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Kukrail of pargana Lucknow, which rises to the north of the vilkge 
of Asti in Mahona and joins the Gumti just below the city. 

The Sai river enters the district on the south-west from 
pargana Mohan of Unao. It forms for a short distance the 
boundary between that pargana and Bijnaur and then enters the 
latter at Darabnagar. After cutting off five villages from the 
rest of the pargana, it ^ain forms the district boundary, separat- 
ing Bijnaur from Parsandan and then enters Unao at Bani, 
where the river is crossed by a bridge on the metalled road to 
Cawnpore. It reappears in pargana Nigohan, flowing for several 
miles along its south-western borders, and finally leaves the 
district at Birsinghpur. It ultimately joins the Gumti, after 
traversing Rai Bareli and Partabgarh, 18 miles below Jaunpur. 
The bed of the river is shallower than that of the Gumti, and the 
land on its banks less intersected with ravines. On the left 
side lies a sandy tract very similar to that of the Gumti, but 
of less extent ; it is well marked in both the parganas which it 
drains, the hot west winds blowing sand out of the bed of the 
river across the country lying to the north-east of the stream. 
The khadir of the Sai is very small. Only three villages, 
Bhadnamau in Bijnaur and Miranpur and Mungtiya in Nigohan, 
are classed as precarious owing to the influence of the river. 

There are two important tributaries of the Sai. One, known 
as the Nagwa, rises a few miles to the north of Mohan in 
the Unao district, and separates the Mohan-Auras pargana from 
Kakori, draining the south of the latter. It then for a short 
distance forms the boundary between Kakori and Bijnaur, turn- 
ing south into the latter pargana at Bhadoi. After traversii]^ 
iBijnaur, it falls into the Sai near Bani, a short distance above 
the bridge. ’The other is the Bakh, which originates near the 
Lucknow Railway station, and at first consists of a mere chain 
of jhdls in the hollow parts of pargana Bijnaur. Thence it 
enters Mohanlalganj from the north-west and after traversing 
two villages of that pargana passes into Nigohan as a perennial 
stream. It winds through the centre of the last-mentioned par- 
gai» amd ^oins the Sai near Birsinghpur on the Rai Bareli border. 
.The soil in. its neighbourhood is generally a loam of fair quality, 
.changing into sandy hhur as it approaches the Sai. 
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It will thus be seen that the Gumti and Sai with their Drainage, 
various distributaries form the main drainage lines of the country. 

Their watersheds are seldom well defined, and frequently we 
find stretches of lowlying ill-drained land, in which the water 
collects in large jhils and where Usar has been formed as the 
result of saturation. Beginning from the north-west, there is 
a large sandy tract in pargana Malihabad to the west of 
the Gumti, and beyond this to the west a long and narrow strip 
of good loam soil running down the centre of the pargana and 
drained by the small Akraddi and Jhingi streams. West of this 
again is a wide stretch of country which is poorly drained and 
chiefly characterized by Usar and dhdk jungle, while the surplus 
water collects in a few large depressions. In the extreme west 
and the south flows the river Behta, whose course is marked 
by ravines and inferior sandy soil with numerous reefs of kankar. 

South of Malihabad is Kakori, the northern half of which 
consists of a loam soil and is drained by the Gumti and the 
Behta. This portion of the pargana resembles the central tract of 
Malihabad and that portion of Lucknow which lies west of the 
Gumti, The western part is drained by the Nagwa, and like 
the southern half of the pargana and almost the whole of Bijnaur^ 
consists of heavy clay soil, interspersed with stretches of usar and 
studded with numerous jhfls. The superfluous water is in some 
oases carried off by the Nagwa, and in the east of Bijnaur 
the larger jhfls form an almost continuous chain and ultimately 
form the Bakh, which passes through the west of Mohanlalgan j 
and the centre of Nigohan. Much of this pargana, however, lies 
low and the water has a tendency to accumulate in years of heavy 
rainfall. The western portion is drained by the Sai along 
whose banks lies a tract of poor sandy soil. Further eastwards are 
the parganas of Mohanlalganj and Nigohan. In the former the 
north and north-east are drained by the Gumti, the banks being 
high and scored by ravines ; the soil is poor and of a sandy nature^ 
and means of irrigation are deficient. Below this is a loam tract 
occupying the centre of the pargana and drained by the Loni, 
which flows eastwards into the Gumti. The southern and larger 
half of the pargana lies low; the soil is a stiff clay with a consi- 
derable proportion of imr in the north. Jhils are v^ry nurherdua^ 
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as the drainage finds no natural outlet. A similar tract is to be 
found in the north of Nigohan^ which also resembles Bijnaur 
with its heavy clay soil and the large plains. The centre 
and south are drained by the Bakh and the Sai, whose courses 
are marked by a light sandy soil of a somewhat inferior nature. 
North of the Gumti^ in pargana Lucknow, we find a similar sandy 
soil in the neighbourhood of the river, while beyond this is 
a stretch of loam fairly well-drained by the Kukrail and a few 
minor streams. In the north-east there are several patches of 
iisar which extend into the south-east of Mahona. The central 
portion of the latter is a fairly high loam soil, to the west of 
which lie the sandy belt that follows the course of the Gumti and 
the low tarai in the immediate vicinity of the river, this being 
more marked in the north. The north-eastern tract of Mahona 
lies very low and is characterized by a stiff clay soil with a con- 
siderable area of dhdk jungle and numerous jhlls, the water of 
which finds an eventual outlet in the Eeth, which flows eastwards 
into Bara Banki. 

In general the soil of the district resembles that of the 
rest of Oudh, being a light alluvial loam. There are, as usual, 
many local variations, the nature of the soil ranging from pure 
sand to a heavy clay. The best soil is a mixture of those 
two and is known as loam or dumat, a term which embraces an 
infinite variety of soils according to the proportion of sand. 
Thus the term dumat as used by the cultivators is most 
comprehensive, including soil that appears to be almost all sand, 
on which meagre crops can only be raised by a liberal applica- 
tion of manure and water, as well as the rich loam, whose 
fertility is manifest in the excellence of the harvests which it 
bears. As a whole, the district is not remarkable for its 
natural productiveness. Round the city and the smaller towns 
where the population is thickest and the supply of manure 
most abundant, it has been brought to a high degree of ferti- 
lity; but there are large areas of inferior and precarious 
land in the neighbourhood of the rivers ; and in the sotith- 
Ifetern parganaa there is much heavy clay which is only 
si:^1)le for rice. These clay tracts are ordinarily the accom- 
patuxhent of defective drainage ; they are studded with 
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tanks .and usuallj contain large areas of iisar land, a sure sign 
of saturation. 

At the last settlement two systems of soil classification were Soil daft- 
employed in different parts of the district. In pargana Luck- 
now the conventional system was adopted, the soils being 
demarcated as goind^ manjhar and palo. The first is the richly 
manured land immediately adjoining the homestead; manjhar^ 
or the middle land, is the ordinary well cultivated land of the 
village which receives a small amount of manure and which is 
responsible for the bulk of the staple crops; and palo is the 
outlying land which from its position is but imperfectly culti- 
vated and never manured. In the rest of the district the old 
demarcation into natural soils was followed, with the addition of 
goind as a separate class. They are known as dumat or loam, 
matiar or heavy clay, and hhur or sand. The proportion of the 
goind land was highest in the Lucknow pargana, as was only to be 
expected from the proximity of the city. Here it amounted to 
20-78 per cent., while in the rest of the district it was 16*51 per 
cent., giving an average of 17-26 per cent; for the entire area. 

Of the rest, in pargana Lucknow 28-52 per cent, was classed 
as manjhavy 37-85 per cent, as palo, and 12-86 per cent, 
as tarai, the latter being the lowlying alluvial soil on the 
banks of the Gumti. In the other six parganas 54*9 per 
cent, was demarcated as loam, 19-98 per cent, as clay, 8-29 
per cent, as sandy bhur, and the small remaining proportion of 
•32 per cent, consisted of tarai land along the Gumti and Sai 
rivers. 

. From the foregoing description of the drainage lines of the Lakes 
district some idea will have been gained of the localities of the 
principal jhils and depressions. None of these are of any great 
depth or area, and all of them are liable to dry up in years of 
abnormally scanty rainfall — a fact which renders them peculiarly 
unreliable as means of irrigation. In 1880 the tank irrigation 
failed altogether, as every jhil in the district is said to have run 
dry. This, however, is rarely the case, and the larger depres- 
sions contain water under all but very exceptional circum- 
stances. The most important are in Mohanlalganj, where are 
the great Karela jhll near Hnlaskhera, to the east of the tahsil 
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headquarters, and that near Purseni to the north. The other 
jhils lie in the south of the pargana, the chief being those near 
Nagram, Chitauni, Samesi and Deoti. la Nigohan the only 
jhils of importance are those of Jabrauli and Sissaindi, which 
are usually full of water and of considerable value. In Bijnaur 
the chief are those lying between the town of that name and 
Kali Pachhim, but there are innumerable other large depres- 
sions, notably at Korauni, Jaitikhera, Amausi, Alinagar and 
Garhi Chunauti. In the south of Kakori there is the large jhil 
at Sakra, while there are several others along the line of the 
abandoned canal. In Malihabad the chief depressions are 
those at Tharri, Saspan, Kaamandi Khurd and Antgarhi, but 
none are of any great importance. In pargana Lucknow there 
are several jhils to the south of the city, but the only one of 
any size is the large expanse of water known as the Kataulha Tal 
near Chinhat. In pargana Mahona, the largest jhils are those of 
TJsirna, Eukhara and near Ttaunja, as well as the collection of 
swamps in the north-east, near Gularia, which form the source 
of the Eeth. 

Mention should also be made of the old canal of King 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. This useless work was undertaken with 
the idea of irrigating parts of Hardoi, Unao and Lucknow, by 
bringing the water of the Ganges across country into the Gumti. 
The project failed, owing to the unscientific manner in which 
the work was carried out, and benefited no one but a set of 
rapacious contractors. The scheme originated with Raja Bakh- 
tawar Singh and was continued by King Nasir-ud-din Haidar, 
who spent enormous sums in its excavation. The bed is always 
dry except in the rains, when it serves as a sewer to carry off 
the luperfluouB water. The canal enters the district in the north- 
west nf Kakori, and after traversing that pargana in an easterly 
diceotion enters Luoknow. It is crossed by the railway near 
Alamnagar, and then runs to the south of the city parallel to 
the Havelock road, separating civil lines from cantonments. 
rSxota Government House it turns north-east and joins the 
to the south of Sultanganj. It formed the first line of 
'dfttetoee of the rebel forces during the second relief of Luoknow 
*by Campbell. It is posabln that part of this canal 
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may eventually serve a useful purpose^ as it is proposed to use 
the cutting for the projected Sarda Canal^ in which case it would 
be employed partly as an escape and partly as the main irriga-^ 
tion channel. 

The precarious tracts of the district are few* The villages Precari- 
thus classified fall under two heads, the first comprising those 
which are liable to suffer at all times and especially in dry 
years from deficient means of irrigation and from the sandy 
nature of the soil; and the other those villages which are liable 
to damage from floods in years of excessive rainfall. The 
former consists mainly of the villages situated on the high 
banks of the Gumti, especially in pargana Lucknow, where 
there are six villages thus affected, and in Mahona and Mohan- 
lalganj. In Malihabad there are several villages lying in the 
north-east of the pargana where the soil is sandy and the water 
supply insufficient, and the same remarks apply to a few 
villages in Bijnaiir and Nigohan on the banks of the Sai* 

Those in which flooding constitutes a danger lie in the clay 
tracts of the south and west of the district and also in the 
Gumti tarai. Most.of the latter are situated in the Lucknow 
pargana and in Mahona. 

Except in the tarai, however, where much of the cultivated Floods, 
land is constantly liable to be inundated by the river when 
it comes down in flood, the damage done by flooding is seldom 
great. Floods occurred in many parts of the district in the 
wet years of 1870 and 1871, and caused an extensive destruc- 
tion of the kharif crops resulting in a heavy revenue balance.* 

From that date onwards there were no floods for over twenty 
years. In 1893 the rainfall was considerably above the average, 
and this was followed by the unusually wet year of 1895, when 
the jhils overflowed their banks in many places and caused some 
damage in the month of September. Since that year the 
district has suffered from no calamity of a similar nature. 

The river Gumti is greatly affected by the periodical rains, Floods 
and normally it rises and falls about 16 feet in the year. 
According to tradition the variation was formerly much 
greater, and still at times the river comes down in an enormous 
volume rising well above the high banks. In 1871 during the 
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rains the river at the Lucknow railway bridge was a flood 688 
feet broad and 41 feet deep, with a velocity of 3*57 miles 
per hour and an extreme discharge of 34,369 cubic feet per 
second. This, however, was completely eclipsed by the 
great flood of 1894, when on the l3th of September the river 
rose to a height of seven feet above the normal high flood level 
and the maximum discharge was calculated to be 234,000 cubic 
feet per second. On this occasion the roadway by the river 
vras entirely submerged and the water reached a foot above the 
level of the ball-room floor in the Chattar Manzil. This 
inundation was, of course, entirely exceptional and no other 
such exce'isive floods can be recalled. The normal high flood 
level of the river at Lucknow is 357 feet above the sea level, 
and the highest discharge in ordinary years is not much more 
than 25,800 cubic feet per second. Other floods are recorded 
as doing considerable damage in 1864, 1870 and 1891. The 
occurrence of floods on the Gumti invariably synchronizes with 
unusual rain in August and September, when the river basin 
has already become saturated 5 a heavy burst at the beginning 
of the monsoon having no marked influence on the height of 
the stream. In 1894 the excessive rise of the river was directly 
due to the heavy rain on the 6 th, 6 th and 7th of September.* 
The barren area of the district at the time of the first 
regular settlement amounted to 148,029 acres or nearly 24 per 
cent, of the whole. In 1896 this was reduced to 127,938 acres 
or 20*6 per cent. Since the settlement there has been a further 
considerable decrease, the total area thus classified being 122,584 
acres or only 19*7 per cent, in 1902. Of this about 20 per cent, 
was covered with water and 17*5 per cent, by town and village 
sites, roads, buildings and the like, so that the actual areaof barren 
waste is not much more than 11 per cent, of the whole district. 
During the past forty years the area under water has varied 
naturally but little, but that occupied by houses and roads has 
largely increased. There has, however, been a more than 
corresponding decrease on the part of the actually barren land, 
fi^ which it appears that much of that which was formerly 
cotMdered unculturable has^ since been brought under the 

» H. 0. FasaanaV# import* 1897. (F. W. I). No. SSeWA.) 
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plough. A fair proportion of this consists of the sandy soil 
along the high banks of the rivers, chieiBy in the parganas of 
Lucknow and Nigohan. Probably all of it would be produc- 
tive with the aid of manure and water, but these are difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain. The bulk of the barren land, 
however, is of a most intractable kind, consisting of wide 
plains of «isar, which is not only absolutely irreclaimable, but 
has also to be attentively watched and carefully checked by 
cultivation, as it is wont to alBfect the fields bordering on its 
margins. These plains are of considerable extent, commenc- 
ing from the centre of the eastern boundary of Mohanlalganj 
and stretching through the district in a westerly direction 
throughout the parganas of Bijnaur and Kakori and thence into 
Unao. The worst affected pargana is Bijnaur, in which no less 
than 29 per cent, of the total area consists of iisar. There are 
also similar tracts of considerable extent in Mohanlalganj, 
Kakori, the north-west of Malihabad and the south-east' of 
Mahona. These plains present the most desolate aspect, and 
the only vegetable growth that can be seen on them is a stunted 
grass, which lasts only so long as the rains are still fresh upon 
the soil. They are consequently of no value as pasture and the 
sole marketable commodity which is derived from them is the 
saline efflorescence known as reh, which is collected and used 
by the Dhobis in washing, and is also employed to some extent 
in the paper mills. 

Owing to the nature of the country the mineral products of Kaufcar. 
the Lucknow district are few. The most important is the 
nodular limestone known as kankar, which is found in all parts 
of the district in beds of varying thickness at a distance ranging 
from two to five feet below the ground. Kankar in its natural 
form furnishes a road metal of unsurpassed quality, and 
consequently there is a very great demand for it both in 
Lucknow itself and along the numerous lines of metalled road. 

When burnt and ground, kankar forms an excellent hydraulic 
lime which is largely used in building, and lime kilns are 
generally to be found at the kankar quarries. The average 
price of such lime is about Es. 20 per hundred cubic feet in 
Lucknow, city. Kankar tests about five rupees pet hundred 
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cubic feet in Lucknow, but the price varies according to the 
distance from the quarry. The only other mineral product 
calling for mention is brick earth. This is found in many parts 
of the district, but the best beds occur near the seventh mile- 
stone from Lucknow on the Eai Bareli road and near the fifth 
mile-stone on the Cawnpore road. In these two localities large 
brick kilns have been established to supply the requirement of 
the city and its neighbourhood. The average cost of English 
bricks is nine rupees per thousand. 

There are no forests in the district and very little jungle. 
Formerly there were considerable areas of dhdh jungle in the 
parganas of Malihabad, Mahona and Mohanlalganj, but these 
have very largely disappeared during recent years, the trees 
having been cut down and the land having been cleared for 
cultivation. The only large remaining tract of dhdlc jungle is 
in the north-east corner of Mahona, where it forms a fuel and 
fodder reserve of some value. The wood is cut every three years 
as in Bara Banki, Besides these there are a few patches of dhdk 
in the north-west of Malihabad. 

The district, on the other hand, is well provided with artifi- 
cial groves. These covered 22,069 acres at the time of the 
settlement of 1866. During the currency of the settlement they 
increased by 1,232 acres, but since 1896 there has been an 
apparent decrease, for in 1902 the recorded grove area was 21,818 
acres or over 3-5 per cent, of the total area of the district. 
Groves are fairly numerous in every pargana of the district and 
especially in those of the Mohanlalganj tahsil. These groves are 
almost wholly of mango trees, and are planted and reared at a 
considerable trouble and outlay. For the first two or three 
years of their growth they are made over bo the village Mfili, who 
is permitted to cultivate the ground so long as ho tends it. The 
grove area does not show the orchards of fruit trees that are so 
numerous round Lucknow and in the neighbourhood of the larger 
towns, nor the avenues that dine the roads and the single trees 
that are to be seen everywhere. jSToticeable among the latter is 
the, single mango tree of fine growth and comely shape, the 
survivor of an old grove which the owner^ through straitened 
mmutnstances, has reluctantly cut down* Such trees are called 
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jdJc or sahhiya, the latter being derived from sdkhiy the witness of 
the place where the old grove stood. The principal fruit trees of 
the district are the orange, pomegranate, guava and custard-apple. 
Malihabad is noted for the excellence of its mangoes and her 
trees^ which are grown in orchards called beriana. The custom 
of planting avenues along the principal roads was practised during 
the Nawabi, a notable instance being the highway from Luck- 
now to Fyzabad. Arboriculture is still kept up by the District 
Board, which has a nursery in the Banarsi Bagh in Lucknow, 
under the management of the Superintendent of Arbori cultural 
Operations. The chief trees are the tamarind, bargad, semal, 
gular, bel and nim, all of which occur throughout the south of Oudh. 

The wild animals of the district are conspicuous by their Fauna, 
absence. As usual the commonest are pig, but even these are 
scarce. Jackals of course abound, but these, with the exception 
of a few black-buck, who have as yet escaped extermination, 
and a nilgai or two in the Mohanlalganj pargana, practically 
exhaust the list. The large jhlls usually contain a fair number 
of wild fowl in the cold weather, and snipe, too, are found in 
places; but they are usually much harried owing to the number 
of sportsmen in Lucknow and the cantonments. 

The cattle and stock of the district are of a very inferior Cattle, 
stamp, and all the good animals are imported from the north of 
Oudh. There is very little cattle-breeding, owing to the lack of 
pasture lands. The plough-cattle are chiefly fed on chari and 
other fodder crops. At the first regular settlement it was stated 
that stock is at a minimum ; the number of beasts, all told, is 
262,032, not much more than one to every two acres of cultivation. 

Of these, too, 79,537 were cows and 29,287 cow-buffaloes, ^^all in 
miserable condition.^’ At the stock census taken in August, 1899, 
it was ascertained that there were 123,980 bulls and bullocks 
in the district, and 6,897 male buffaloes. Cows numbered 60,387, 
a very much smaller figure than in any other part of Oudh, arid 
cow-buffaloes 33,716. According to the figures of the last settle- 
ment the number of plough-cattle in the district was 122,933, 
which appears to be somewhat below the mark. In 1899 there 
were 69,637 ploughs, so that the number of animals is very small, 
giving only 2*19 cattle per plough, and excluding all account of 
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those used for draught only. Moreover, poor as the cattle are, 
we find a plough duty of about six acres, which would suggest 
a large amount of spade cultivation. It is probable, however, 
that the figures for the city of Lucknow were not fully stated, 
and this might partially account for the low average proportion. 

Sheep The returns of 1899 gave 23,272 sheep and 60,469 goats, 

and goats, J^alf of the averages for Oudh. At 

the same time there seems to have been an improvement, for in 
1870 the number of sheep and goats was estimated at 34,970. 
The sheep are principally reared for their wool and also for the 
market in Lucknow. They are kept by Gadariyas, who sell the 
wool for the rough country blankets which are made at several 
places in the district. 

Cattle Cattle disease is not so common in Lucknow as in the 

disease, j^orthern districts of Oudh. The returns are always unreliable, 
but they serve to give some idea of the extent of the various 
ailments. The returns for the three years ending 1903 show that 
foot-and-mouth disease is the most prevalent ailment amongst 
cattle in all parts of the district, and in 1901 this accounted for more 
than half of the total recorded mortality. Rinderpest has never 
appeared in a very virulent form in this district, and of recent 
years it appears to have been confined to the Malihabad tahsil. 
There was a bad outbreak of anthrax in Malihabad and Mohan- 
lalganj in 1900, when nearly 1,000 animals were attacked, but in 
the following year it seems to have disappeared except in Mohan- 
lalganj. The returns of cattle disease are always unsatisfactory, 
and this district is by no means exceptional. In 1901 the total 
recorded mortality was 1,398, whereas in the following year only 
67 animals were reported to have died in the whole district. 
Further, while in 1901 the returns show 375 animals as having 
died from other causes than the contagious diseases referred 
to above, this column for 1902 shows a total of eight only. For 
the purposes of investigating and stamping out cattle disease, as 
far as possible, by inoculation and other means, the services of a 
Veterinary Assistant have been placed under the disposal of the 
District Board. As in other districts, this work is continually 
hampered by the reticence of the people and their constant 
unwillingness to report diseases, 
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The fisheries of the district are of some importance, as there Fisheries, 
is a large and constant demand for fish both in Lucknow and 
elsewhere. Fish are eaten by the majority of the population, 
but the supply in the district is not equal to the demand, and 
large quantities are imported by rail from Bara Banki. There 
are two fish markets in the city, but in the small towns and 
villages fish are hawked about by the catchers. They are obtained 
both from the rivers and the numerous tanks, from which a 
considerable income accrues to the landholders. The princi- 
pal castes engaged in fishing are Xahars, Mallahs, Koris and 
Musalmans. At the last census there were 644 persons engaged 
as fishermen and dealers in fish. The price in Lucknow varies 
according to the size and quality : ordinarily small fish fetch from 
1 J to 2 annas per s/r, and large fish double this price. The 
tanks and rivers are netted without restriction throughout the 
year, the greatest destruction taking place towards the end of the 
cold weather, when the tanks are drying up. Both casting, drag 
and hand-nets are used, and the rod and line is also employed. 

The climate of Lucknow presents no features differing from Climate, 
that of northern India generally. It is considerably hotter 
than the trans-Ghagra districts of Oudh, but the thermometer 
seldom reaches the heights recorded in Allahabad and Bundel- 
khand. The range of temperature is very considerable. Frosts 
have occasionally been observed in the cold weather, but they 
are rare; on the other hand the thermometer has frequently been 
known to register over 110° degrees in the shade during the 
hot weather. The city of Lucknow itself is undoubtedly much 
hotter than the district, the great expanse of the city with its 
innumerable brick-houses and glaring metalled roads retaining 
the heat in a manner that the mud-built villages and open fields 
never experience. During the hot weather, which here begins 
early, westerly winds of considerable intensity prevail, and 
especially in the months of March, April and May. In these 
months, too, duwst-storms from time to time sweep over the district, 
and, in spite of the discomfort they entail, are generally welcomed 
as cooling the air and providing a brief respite from the heat. 

The rainfall in Lucknow appears to vary considerably from KainfalK 
that of the rest of the district, and probably the presence of the 
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river Gumti tends to make the distribution uneven. The 
average fall for the whole district since the year 1865 is 35*88 
inches, this figure being deduced from the mean returns of each 
tahsil, Lucknow, Malihabad and Mohanlalganj, where rain gauges 
are maintained. Judging from the returns of nineteen years, the 
city of Lucknow receives on an average 43*22 inches, so that it 
would seem that the headquarters tahsil is favoured with a 
far better rainfall than the others. The lowest point ever 
recorded in this district was reached in 1880, when the mean 
for the whole area was but 12*7 inches. Previous to this there 
were only thirteen inches in 1877, and the country seemed to be 
passing through a cycle of dry seasons, for from 1875 to 1884 
the rainfall was in large deficiency, with the exception of 1879. 
From 1884 onwards, however, the rainfall in the valley of the 
Gumti was well above the average, and the climax was reached 
in 1894, when the total recorded rainfall for Lucknow city was 
69*69 inches. This abnormal rainfall produced the great flood, 
already referred to, which was also severely felt at Jaunpur. 
In 1^96 the rains did not begin till late in July, and even then 
the fall was scanty. September was practically rainless, while 
no rain at all fell* in October and the first half of November. 
The subject will be again referred to in connection with the 
account of famines. 

An examination of the mortuary statistics will perhaps give 
a better idea of the general health of the district than anything 
else.^ During the eleven years ending in 1902 the average death- 
rate for the district was 37*75 per thousand, while the birth- 
rate for the same period was 40*06 per thousand. These figures 
are only useful as giving a general idea, as for the ten years 
preceding 1901 the proportion was estimated on the figured 
of the 1891 census. Further, an average is deceptive, inasmuch 
as in the famine year of 1897 the mortality was altogether 
abnormal. A similar state of things prevailed in the wet year 
of 1894, when the rate rose to 62*19 per mille. Lucknow is 
generally considered a healthy station, and if we include abnor- 
mal years we obtain a death-rate which compares very favourably 
with that of many other districts. 

' ■ ' T - - -r- r ’ ■ M ill . Ill I j j 

• Appendix, Tables III and IV. 
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As usual fever is responsible for by far the larger number Fever, 
of deaths. The most common form is intermittent fever of the 
quotidian type, but remittent fever is also fairly prevalent. 

The mortality from this disease is most marked during the 
three months of September, October and November. The cause® 
are the same as everywhere, although in this district, like the 
rest of Oudh, it cannot be attributed to any general rise in the 
water level as in those parts which are traversed by canals. The 
absence of proper drainage, unwholesome food, together with 
privation and exposure to the extremes of cold and heat, provide 
suflEioient reasons for the prevalence of this scourge. The numer- 
ous pools of stagnant water which afford breeding grounds for 
mosquitoes are a fertile source of fever in this district. During 
the eleven years ending 1902 the average mortality from fever 
was 21,394 yearly or 76 per cent, of the total number of deaths 
recorded. The figures of course vary from year to year, the 
mortality being greatest in unusually wet years, although the 
highest recorded mortality was 31,441 in 1897 ; but this was due 
to the famine which then prevailed and the consequent low 
vitality of the population. 

Cholera is never absent from the district, and there are few Cholera, 
years in which a considerable number of deaths is not ascribed 
to this disease. During the past eleven years the average num- 
ber of deaths from this cause has been 1,466 annually, but in 
1899 only ten persons died from cholera and in 1893 and in 1898 
the numbers were 25 and 22 respectively. Occasionally it 
assumes a violent epidemic form. This was notably the case in 
1891, when 4,349 persons died of cholera, while in the following 
year and in 1894, 1897 and 1901 there were other epidemics of 
considera|>le intensity. Cholera usually appears at the setting in 
of the rains and is generally prevalent from July to November^ 

In 1897 it broke out in an epidemic form in July and August, 
the mortality for these months from this disease being 743 
and 638 respectively. 

Small-pox is now rapidly becoming a thing of the past in Small- 
Lucknow, and the average number of deaths from this disease 
in the district is very small. The last violent outbreak occurred 
in 1896 and 1897, when 476 and 353 persons died from this disease. 

2ii 
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It generally attai ns its maxi mum in the months of May and June, 
Before the spread of vaccination small-pox used to rage in this’ 
district and carried off numbers of people every year, but at the 
present time, if we exclude the two great outbreaks, the average 
mortality is leas than nine annually for the whole district. The 
vaccination arrangements are managed by the District Board and 
are under the control of the Civil Surgeon. The staff consists of 
one Assistant Superintendent and 26 vaccinators. There is 
a bovine lymph dep6t at Lucknow to which the District Board 
contributes Es. 300 annually. Prom the returns of 1902 it 
appears that Lucknow is the best protected district in Oudh, 
with the exception of Bara Banki and Sitapur. The average 
number of persons vaccinated during the five years ending 1902 
was 26,366, and the improvement effected in this direction of 
late years may be observed from the fact that in 1892 there 
were only 19,568 inoculations. 

The other diseases call for no special mention. The most 
prevalent is dysentery, which carries off a number of persons 
yearly. It was especially prevalent in 1897, when it accounted 
for nearly 1,000 deaths, that year being exceptionally unhealthy 
for every part of the district. Plague has only recently made 
its appearance in this district. At first there were only a few 
imported cases ; but it broke out in epidemic form on the 11th of 
December 1902, and immediately took a firm hold on the city. 
The total mortality from this disease up to the 30th of April 
1903 amounted to 4,587, of which 4,114 deaths occurred within 
municipal limits. The medical arrangements of the district 
will be dealt with in Chapter IV. 

There are two different native systems of practising medi- 
cine in vogue in the city and district of Luckno'ni;^ that of 
the baids and that of the hakims. The baids are medical 
practitioners who profess to follow the system of Susruta, 
bub many of them are entirely ignorant of the principles 
laid down by the great Hindu physician, and are in reality 
mere quacks who treat at random. They generally use mineral 
medicines, without apparently being aware of the injurious 
effects liable to be produced by them upon the system of the 
jfebient, and the injury thus done is often incalculable. There 
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is a Hindu proverb that the skill of no physician is to be trusted 
till at least a thousand patients have met death at his hands. 
Though these men do not possess the necessary qualifications of 
physicians the people have such a blind faith in them that they 
would rather die than take medical aid from qualified practitioners 
who follow any other system. The hahims are not much better, 
although the Yundni hospital in Lucknow is very extensively 
patronized. They profess to practise the system of Hippocratus 
and other Greek authorities, as the name Yunani or Ionian 
implies ; but it may often be doubted whether many of them 
have any knowledge of the truths discovered by those worthies. 

They usually employ vegetable medicines, which are supposed 
to have a cooling effect upon the system, but their belief often 
turns out to be fallacious in the extreme, although undoubtedly 
they are less injurious than the minerals used by the baids. 

The table of infirmities as shown in the census report isinfirmi- 
very misleading, for in the case of insanity the presence of the 
large asylum for the province of Oudh at Lucknow affords us no 
idea of the actual number of persons afflicted in the district. The 
returns show in all 3,337 persons afflicted in 1901, of whom 377 
were insane, 318 deaf and dumb, 2,352 blind and 290 lepers^ 

The average number of lunatics in each district of Oudh is 177, 
and that of the other districts of the Lucknow division only 138 ; 
the results, therefore, could only be properly tabulated by ascer- 
taining the birth-place of the inmates of the asylum. The 
building stands on the north bank of the river close to the 
wooden bridge on the Fyzabad Road. Lepers, too, are propor- 
tionately numerous in Lucknow; but here again there is a 
special reason, for adjoining the lunatic asylum there is a 
similar institution for lepers, with separate quarters for male and 
female inmates. Blindness and deaf-mutism present no peculiar 
features, as the figures are proportionately equal to those of the 
adjoining districts. 
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There is no information available to show the extent of Oultivat- 
cultivation in the district prior to annexation* From the com- 
mencement of British rule up to the first regular settlement the 
district was much larger in area than at the present time, and 
consequently we are unable to ascertain the extent of the culti- 
vated area till 1867* In the year of verification the area 
under the plough amounted to 332,352 acres or somewhat over 
52 per cent, of the total area of the district. During the 
currency of the settlement cultivation extended, but not very 
considerably. In 1874 it was estimated that about 350,000 acres 
were under the plough, but this appears to be beyond the mark, 
for in 1895 the cultivated area was only 345,875 acres or 66 per 
cent, of the whole. The increase was greatest in the Malihabad 
tahsll and least in Mohanlalgan j. In pargana Lucknow there 
had been an actual decrease, and in Nigohan cultivation had 
remained practically stationary. Since the last settlement there 
has been a marked improvement. In 1900 the cultivated area 
had risen to 350,400 acres and in the following year to 363,000 
acres. In 1902 the cultivated area was the highest hitherto 
recorded, amounting to 369,649 acres or very nearly 60 per cent. 

Every pargana showed a decided increase, but the spread of cul- 
tivation was most marked in Lucknow, Malihabad and Mahona. 
Further details of the cultivation at the present time will be 
found in the articles on each pargana. 

Mention has already been made in the preceding chapter Cuitnr- 
of the barren waste and the area occupied by groves. The 
cemainder, which is described generally as oulturable waste, 
consisted in 1902 of 104,046 acres or 15*8 pOr cent, of the total 
area of the district. Nearly half of this eonsisted of lands which , 
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have never been cultivated and the remainder of fallow, very 
little of which was recent. The cnlturable land is of very vary- 
ing qualities in the different parganas, and in most cases it is of 
little value. More land is urgently needed in Lucknow, where 
the average holdings are perhaps smaller than in any other 
district, so that if that which remains available were worth till- 
ing, it would certainly be cultivated. There has indeed been a 
large decrease of the cnlturable area since the settlement of 1866 
when 172,600 acres were thus classified. Writing in 1898, Mr. 
Hooper states: '^Though the returns show upwards of 100,000 
acres of cnlturable waste and old fallow, it is doubtful whether 
much of this would repay reclamation. The present area of 
tillage, with the new fallow, probably represents very nearly 
the full extent of land that, under existing conditions, can be 
cultivated with profit.^^ At the time of the last settlement the 
culturable waste had decreased by over 21,000 acres since 1866, 
but there had been a large increase, amounting in all to nearly 
11,000 acres, in both old and new fallow. The most extensive 
reclamation of culturable waste had occurred in the Mohanlalganj 
andMalihabadparganas. Since the settlement about one-half of 
the new fallow has again been brought under the plough and the 
old fallow has been largely reduced in extent. At the present 
time the largest areas of culturable land are in the parganas of 
Mohanlalganj and Malihabad, but a great deal of this consists of 
soil that is either sandy or closely akin to Usar. Further, there 
is the question whether it would be desirable to see any addi- 
tional contraction of the small area available for pasture, as 
already most of the cattle are fed on judr and other fodder 
crops. 

Cultivation in this district is of a good, though not of the 
very highest, class. This will be further illustrated by an ex- 
amination of the principal crops grown here. A comparison of 
the returns of the first and second regular settlements show that 
there has been a considerable improvement. This is due not only 
to enhanced rents, but also to increased facilities for irrigation. 
Mr. Hooper, in commenting on the settlement, writes : *<The 
striking feature is 'the great increase in the area under rice and 
the coarser grains on which the people chiefly subsist. These 
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crops have not, as in some districts, taken the place of the more 
valuable products which are grown for the market. The wheat 
area has been maintained; and in the area under poppy, garden 
and other crops there has been an enormous rise. The increase 
in the production of the commoner food grains appears from the 
statistics to have been obtained by a great extension of the 
system of double cropping; and, though the former returns may 
not be entirely reliable, this is probably what has actually 
occurred.^^ At the time of the last settlement the double- 
cropped area amounted to 26 per cent, of the cultivation, which 
is a high average for the provinces generally. Since the settle- 
ment there has been a still further increase in this direction, for 
in 1902 the area bearing a double crop was 100,634 acres or over 
27 per cent. This is very much above the average, but the pro- 
portion is highest in the Mohanlalganj tahsll. As everywhere, 
the highest cultivation is to be found in the goind lands round 
the villages and hamlets; it depends generally on the density of 
population and what they can lay out in manure and irrigation, 
as to whether the goind can be extended or not. As manure and 
water can be applied to the farthest corners of the village, so 
will the productive power of the soil be increased, and a possi- 
bility of raising the finer crops exist; but manure is scarce, and 
the scanty supply available is more often used for fuel than 
applied to the soil. 

There are no peculiarities about the system of agriculture 
in vogue in this district. There are the usual harvests, known 
as the rabi, when the spring crops are cut, and the kharif or 
autumn harvest. Besides these we have the zaid or hot-weather 
harvest, which comprises only a few miscellaneous crops, the 
chief of which are melons, for which Lucknow is famous, and 
tobacco. The later kharif crops, such as the transplanted rice, 
are frequently known by the name of henwat, as in Bara Banki. 
The kharif is everywhere the most important harvest, in that it 
covers a larger area. The relative proportion naturally varies 
according to the nature of the season, but since the last 
settlement there has been no instance of the rabi exceeding the 
kharif in area in any tahsll. Taking the average of the five years 
following the last settlement, we find that in the Lucknow tahsll 
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the kharlf exceeds the rabi in area by 55 per cent. ; in the 
.Malihabad tahsll by 37 per cent., and in the Mohanlalganj 
tahsll by 62 per cent. 

Of the kharff crops the most important is rice, which covers 
on an average 28*31 per cent, of the area sown in the autumn 
harvest. The area occupied by this crop is approximately equal 
in all tahsils of the district. The rice grown here is of two 
varieties: the early rice, reaped in July; and the late or^transr. 
planted rice, harvested in October and November. The former 
is of little importance, except in the Mohanlalganj tahsil, but it 
there only occupies one-tenth of the area sown with the latter. 
In Malihabad tahsil there is very little early rice, the average 
being less than 150 acres. The jarhan or transplanted rice is 
grown in the heavy clay lands which abound in this district, and 
especially in Mohanlalganj, Bijnaur, Kakori and Mahona. 
There has been an enormous increase in the rice area of late 
-years, and between 1866 and 1896 its cultivation had extended 
by over 123 per cent. 

Next in im]oortanoe comes juSr, which covers on an average 
12*75 per cent, of the kharif area. Very little judr is sown 
,alone, this crop being generally mixed with arhar. The 
largest area is in the Lucknow tahsll and the smallest in 
Mohanlalganj. Much of this ju^r is grown as fodder, the crop 
being cut when immature. It is chiefly grown in the loam 
circles of each pargana. The estimated outturn is 22 maunds to 
the acre and the value of the produce about Es. 20. Bajra is a 
similar but inferior crop, covering an approximately equal area, 
but being chiefly confined to the poorer sandy soil Unlike 
ju^r, it is chiefly sown alone, especially in Mohanlalganj, but 
in Lucknow over one-third is mixed with arhar. The crop is 
reaped about the end of October. The largest areas under bajra 
are in the^ sandy tracts of the Mohanlalganj and Malihabad 
parganas and along the banks of the Sai. 

The other kharlf crops are very numerous, but few are of 
any importance. Maize, urd and miiing occupy the largest area. 
The cultivation of maize has greatly increased of late years, and 
this crop is largely grown in the Malihabad and Lucknow tahsils, 
although in Mohanlalganj it is comparatively insignificant. 
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Urd and mting are cliiefly grown in Maliliabad, where they 
cover about one-fifth of the kharff area. Moth is- grown 
everywhere, but especially in Mohanlalgan j. Besides these, we 
find a fairly extensive cultivation of the cheaper grains such as 
kodon and mandua, throughout the district. The largest area 
under kodon is in Mohanlalganj, where it is generally mixed 
yrith ju:^r and arhar. In the north of the district we find a fair 
amount of cotton, usually in combination with arhar, and the 
cultivation of this crop has very rapidly extended of late years. 

At the time of the first regular settlement there were only 630 
acres under cotton, but in 1896 it covered 3,045 acres, and since 
the last settlement there has been a large further increase. 
Sugarcane, on the other hand, although it is a very valuable 
crop, has undergone a considerable decline during the past forty 
years, although this is probably but a temporary feature. It is 
now grown in every tahsll in about equal proportions, and it 
seems probable that its merits are being slowly recognised by 
the people, as during the last five years the area has shown a 
constant tendency to increase. The most valuable kind of 
sugarcane is the variety known as paunda^ which is grown in 
the neighbourhood of Lucknow and is sold for eating. The 
average outturn is about 22 maunds per acre and the estimated 
value Es. 60; the crop, however, is an expensive one as it 
requires careful tillage and constant irrigation. The only 
remaining kharlf staples that deserve mention are the garden 
crops, which have very largely increased in extent of late years 
and in 1902 covered 5,515 acres, three-fourths of which were in the 
Lucknow tahsll. Tobacco is the most important of these, and 
next come the vegetables and spices grown for the Lucknow 
markets. Since 1866 the cultivation of garden crops has 
increased to the extent of nearly 124 per cent. 

In the rabi, wheat takes the foremost place and covers over Wheat, 
S3 per cent, of the sown area. It is mainly grown by itself, but 
about one-third is mixed with barley or gram. !Not only has 
there been a considerable extension of the wheat area since the 
settlement of 1866, which is of itself a satisfactory sign, but 
there has been also a constant tendency for the area under 
mixed wheat to diminish in every part of the district. At the 
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time of the last settlement wheat alone covered 64,000 
acres, and in combination 24,500 acres. In 1902 a considerable 
increase in the area under pure wheat was observed, while the 
mixed area remained about the same. This crop usually 
occupies the best land in every pargana; the estimated average 
outturn is 12 maiinds per acre and the value of the produce 
Rs, 50, although this is somewhat discounted by the fact that it 
generally requires one or two waterings. 

Gram. Next in order comes gram, which occupies on an average 

26'88 per cent, of the rabi harvest. The greater proportion of 
this crop is sown alone, and is generally grown after rice. 
Much of it, however, is mixed with barley, this being especially 
the case in the inferior unirrigated lands of tahsfl Lucknow. 
The area occupied by this crop has expanded enormously of 
late years, and in 1902 it largely exceeded wheat in every tahsfl 
of the district. In 1896 the increase in the area cultivated at 
the first regular settlement was over 41 per cent., and since that 
date its extension has been still more marked. The outturn has 
been calculated at 15 maunds per acre and the value at 
Rs. 20. 

Barley. Very little barley is sown alone, and, except in the sandy 

portions of Malihabad and Mahona, by far the greater propor- 
tion is mixed with wheat and gram. The crop is still of 
considerable importance in this district. The contraction of the 
area under barley is a sign of improved cultivation, but it must 
continue to be grown to a large extent in the poorer soils in 
which wheat does not pay. 

Otlierrabi Ot the remaining rabi crops the most important is opium, 

crops. which is now extensively cultivated in every tahsil and 
especially in Malihabad. In 1866 there were only 642 acres 
under this crop, but since that date its expansion has been 
constant and rapid. In 1896 it covered 8,761 acres and this has 
been followed by a further steady rise, the area under poppy 
in 1902 being no less than 13,161 acres, of which nearly half was 
grown in the Malihabad tahsfl. The crop is not only valuable 
itself, but is also highly appreciated by the cultivators on 
account of the advances made to them at a time when money is 
most required. Peas and linseed are only grown to a small 
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extent in this district. A considerable area in every pargana 
is taken up by vegetables such as potatoes, turnips and carrots ; 
these are chiefly grown for the Lucknow markets and are of 
much value. 

Melons constitute by far the most important crop of the zaid Zaid 
harvest. These are chiefly grown in the Lucknow tahsil along 
the banks of the Gumti ; many varieties are here grown, some 
holding a well-deserved reputation for excellency of flavour. The 
average area of the zaid harvest is about 6,000 acres, and over 
half of this is in tahsil Lucknow. Melons take up about 50 per 
cent, and the rest consists of vegetables and spices, with a small 
proportion of the early millets. 

The district is fairly well supplied with irrigation in Ifriga- 
ordinary seasons, but this is less secure as well as less general 
than in most of the southern districts of Oudh. In the year of 
settlement, 33 per cent, of the cultivated land was returned as 
irrigated, but the area ordinarily irrigable exceeds this, although 
the supply of water largely depends upon tanks and natural 
sources, which would fail in a season of drought. At the time of 
the first regular settlement irrigation extended to about 42 per 
cent, of the cultivation ; but this seems to be about the utmost of 
which the district is capable. Of recent years there has been a 
great change in the system of irrigation, owing to the enormous 
increase in the number of wells. In 1866 the irrigation from 
jhils and tanks amounted to no less than 72*5 per cent, of the 
whole. The Settlement Officer remarked that ^^This is a very 
large proportion, and seeing how dependent and precarious such 
irrigation is, the existing necessity for encouraging and aiding 
the cultivators to dig wells can never be too fully recognised.^^’*' 

Little progress was made, however, till the famine year of 1897, 
when the disappearance of the natural sources impressed the 
necessity of constructing wells upon the zamindars and culti- 
vators. Something, however, had already been effected, for at 
the time of the last settlement the proportion of tank irrigation 
to the rest had decreased considerably, the area thus watered being 
60 per cent, of bhe whole. A statement given in the old 
Settlement Report shows that there were 3,684 masonry and 


• Settlement Eeport, p. 63, 
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8,396 unprotected wells used for irrigation in the district. At 
the time of the last settlement the number of masonry wells was 
4,962 and that of earthen wells 6,680. Of the former only 1,969 
were old, the remainder having been recently constructed, from 
which it appears that the estimate of 1866 was somewhat above 
the mark. Since the settlement the increase has been most 
remarkable. In 1902 there were no less than 6,564 wells of 
masonry or half masonry available for irrigation, and 10,466 
unprotected wells. The construction of these wells was encour- 
aged by Government, and in 1896 advances were made to the 
extent of over one lakh of rupees. These advances have lately 
increased in number and numerous wells have been built by 
zamindars, who, however, take this opportunity of enhancing 
the rent. The result of this revolution in irrigation has been 
that in 1902 no less than 61 per cent, of the area watered 
was supplied from wells, while the tank irrigated area was 
only 35^5 per cent. The advantage of the change is obvious, 
for that it renders the district far more secure than formerly 
against seasonal calamities. The total area irrigated in 1902 
was ' nearly 30 per cent, of the cultivation, but that this 
might be easily exceeded is manifest from the fact that large 
numbers of available wells were not employed in that year 
and recourse was made to less than half the number of tanks. 

The water level varies in different parts of the district, the 
average depth being 18|- feet. It is greatest in the neighbourhood 
of the Gumti, where frequently water is not met with at a lesS' 
depth than from 36 to 42 feet. In parts of Malihabad and! 
Mahona it is considerably above the average, while in Mohan- 
lalganj, Bijnaur and Kakori it is about 18 feet, and in Nigohan 
only 14 feet. In most places unprotected wells can be made 
without difficulty and last for about two years, but* such? 
wells are impossible where the soil is light and sandy, although 
in these cases a remedy is sometimes found by lining the wells 
with thick ropes of straw. In the sandy tract of Nigohan almost- 
all the irrigation is done from masonry wells, and unprotected 
wells are very scarce. Masonry wells are most numerous in the 
Malihabad and Lucknow parganas, and fewest in Kakori and 
Mahona. Sometimes we find wells built of bricks without 
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mortar ; in these the brick-work is built up from below instead 
of being sunk. Such wells are very much cheaper^ but are not 
so strong as the regular masonry wells, and cannot be used in 
sandy soil, as the sides are liable to fall in when the well is 
emptied. The wells in this district are chiefly worked by means 
of the 'puT or leathern bucket and a pair of bullocks, but in the 
southern tracts, where water is near the surface, the dhenhli or lever 
is frequently employed. Formerly it was common to find men 
working at the wells in this district and taking the place of 
bullocks, but nowadays this practice is only followed occasion- 
ally where labour is cheap. The expenses of well irrigation have 
been variously estimated and vary considerably with the depth 
and nature of the well. On an average it appears to be about 
Es. 6-12-0 per acre for one watering. The question has been 
fully dealt with in the Gazetteer of Bara Banki, where similar 
circumstances prevail. 

Tank irrigation is mainly employed in the Mohaulalganj Tanks, 
and Bijnaur parganas. This form is very cheap if the land is 
near the water or within a low elevation. The work is very 
hard, and there are always double reliefs. Generally speaking, 
there are never less than two lifts, and on an average four lifts 
are used ; thus it takes sixteen men to swing the basket and two 
men to guide the water in the field. Calculating their wages at 
two annas a day, it will cost Es. 2-4-0 to water one higha and 
a half per day. Very often, however, they have to use more 
than four lifts, and sometimes as many as nine may be seen, 
which very materially increases the expense. 

The rivers form the third source of irrigation, but are not Other 

sourcfijsi* 

of Bauch iBaportance. Ibl 1902 the area thus watered aruounted 
to only 3’5 per cent, of the total irrigation. The Gumti is of 
very little use for this purpose, except in the tarai tracts of 
Lucknow and Mahona. In pargana Bijnaur the Nagla and the 
Bakh are employed to a considerable extent, and in Nigohan the 
latter stream is also of some value. The water is usually raised 
by means of lifts or, where it can be employed, by the dhenhli. 

The recent enormous increase in the number of masonry Famines, 
wells has done much to ensure the security of the district; but if 
we may judge from the experience of past years, we cannot 
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assume that Lucknow is yet adequately protected against all 
natural calamities. In almost every year of scarcity that has 
hitherto occurred the district has suffered in some degree, and 
not un frequently suffered severely. A large proportion of the 
irrigation is still effected from the tanks and jhlls, and these, 
though of the greatest value in ordinary seasons, are unreliable by 
reason of their tendency to dry up when most needed. The 
history of early famines is very obscure, as no regular records 
were kept, and our sole information consists of a few isolated 
references. 

Lucknow undoubtedly suffered heavily in the great Chalisa 
famine of 1784, often known to the people as the “Barahsadi^^ 
from the Hijri year of occurrence. It does not appear that the 
crops failed to any serious extent in Oudh, but the prices rose 
owing to the enormous influx of people from the more distressed 
districts to the west. The poor suffered terribly, and many 
were sold as slaves. The selling price of wheat was fixed by the 
government at 9 and 10 sirs, whi<jh was then considered 
phenomenal; but in the adjoining district of Unao, which lay 
nearer the tract of actual famine, no more than five or six sirs 
could be obtained. In order to stem the calamity the Naw^h 
Wazir, Asaf-ud-daula, aided by his Wazir, Hasan Eaza Khan, 
and his Diwan, Maharaja Tikait Rai, established charitable 
institutions which relieved thousands. The great Imambara in. 
the Machchi Bhawan, the Rumi Darwaza, Tikaitganj and 
several large buildings and bridges were begun that year in 
order to afford work to the poor, and there is a general tradition 
that their construction was carried on not only by day, but also by 
night, with the aid of torches, in order that men of respectable 
family might earn food and escape the ignominy of being seen 
working by day. 

A similar famine occurred in 1837, when there was 
general scarcity throughout the north of India. In this district 
there was a drought, but no extensive failure of the crops. 
Grain rose in price to eight sirs for the rupee, and distress was 
again caused by immigration from without and exportation 
from within. The government endeavoured to meet the needs 
of the case by prohibiting and punishing exportation, and by 
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fixing the price of grain. Importers were decorated with khilats, 
and an ordinance was made forbidding the sale of more than 
one rupee’s worth of grain to any individual. 

In 1860, a year that brought famine to many parts of Famine 
Upper India, there were good harvests in Lucknow, but external 
influences soon made themselves felt. Enormous quantities of 
grain were exported in 1860 from the district by land and water, 
and this caused a rise in prices in the following spring, and con- 
sequently distress among the lower classes. It does not appear, 
however, that in this division the price of food grains ever rose 
to above 14 sirs to the rupee. In 1865 the scarcity was more 
acute, the average price of ^heat for the year being 13^ sirs in 
Lucknow. Similarly in the drought of 1869 the same causes 
affected this district, and wheat rose to nine s^rs. 

The year 1873 brought famine to the eastern districts of the Famine 
United Provinces, and Lucknow did not altogether escape, 
although prices never rose to an unusual height. The autumn 
crops of 1872 suflTered from want of rain, and were damaged by 
bail, resulting in a heavy balance of revenue. In the following 
kharif the rainfall was badly distributed : the rice was almost a 
total failure, while judr and bajra were much below the average. 

Owing to the early cessation of the rains, the area ploughed for 
the rabi was greatly contracted; but the crop was fair, except 
in the case of arhar, which was frost-bitten. The arrears of 
revenue amounted to about Rs. 40,000, but it was not considered 
necessary to open relief works. 

The district was visited by real famine in 1877. The Famine 
rainfall amounted to only 12-5 inches, and the kharif was ‘ 
almost a total failure. No more than 4‘3 inches fell between 
the beginning of June and the end of September. The distress 
was great, and there was a heavy mortality, especially in the 
Mohanlalganj tahsil. The cattle, too, suffered terribly in 
August and September, 1877 ; there was no grass, and fodder 
was selling at exorbitant prices. “The rain that fell in the 
first week of October secured the rabi ploughing; and under the 
influence of the favourable winter rains, an average rabi harvest 
was obtained. The loss of the kharif, however, caused great 
distress~a distress enhanced by the extraordinary cold of 
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January and February 1878; for the winter rain, though good 
for the crops, was not altogether an unmixed blessing, in that it 
came just at the seasons of watering and deprived many of 
their chance of earning a pittance at the usual irrigation work. 
Belief works were opened by the municipality in the city itself 
in September 1877, but after the rain fell in October, the 
numbers on these works went down from 2,000 to 81 on the 
31st of October, and the works were accordingly closed. The 
employment thus afforded was in turning unwholesome excava- 
tions into useful tanks.”* In February these works were 
reopened, and at the end of the month over 5,000 persons were 
employed. Other works were started on the roads from Malih- 
abad to Pipalgaon, from Mohanlalganj to Bani, from Sissaindi 
to Jabraila, from Chinhat to Satrikh, and in improving the 
channel of the Kukrail. Belief was started in the district 
in February 1878, but was suspended during harvest. The 
works were restarted in May and continued till October. The 
highest figure was reached in August, when the daily average 
was 3,878 persons employed. Poor-houses were opened in 
February at Malihabad and Mohanlalganj, but closed in ApriL 
In Lucknow, besides a great deal of private charity, relief was 
at the King^s poor-house and at Husainabad. The worst sufferers 
were the parda-nashln women, on whose behalf special arrange- 
ments were made. In all, over Es. 40,000 were disbursed. The 
revenue arrears amounted to Bs. 67,000, but no suspensions 
were made, although the Deputy Commissioner recommended 
the suspension of nearly the whole spring demand. The harvest 
of 1878 was fairly good and with the reaping of the kharif the 
famine came to an end. 

Scarcity In 1880 again the rainfall was very deficient, and the total 

of X881. inches. The rice crop as before was almost a* 

total failure; the water-level sank and all the jhils in the district 
ran dry. The cattle, too, suffered heavily, and had to be watered 
from wells. The following rabi was very poor, as no tank 
Irrigation was available. Prices, however, did not rise to any 
unusual extent, for the scarcity in this case was only local, and 
no relief works were opened. The chief sufferers were the 
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agricultural classes, and large suspensions of revenue were 
rendered necessary, amounting to Es. 61,100. 

From 1881 onwards there was a remarkable succession of Famine 
good harvests. In 1896 the monsoon did not appear till late in 
July, and was then very scanty. The month of September was 
practically rainless. The whole of October and the first three 
weeks of November passed without rain, and there was no water 
in the tanks for the rabi. The late kharif crops, which were 
fairly forward till the third week in August, withered up. 

The rice crop, so important to this district, completely failed. 

For the rabi, advances of over a lakh of rupees were made for 
digging wells, and a similar sum was provided for the purchase 
of seed. It soon became necessary to open relief works, for the 
famine was as severe in Lucknow as in almost any part of the 
United Provinces. The first was started on the 4th of December 
1896 in the city, and this was soon followed by others in Luck- 
now and the district. In November a scheme of gratuitous 
relief was inaugurated, and was in full operation in the following 
January. Private charity was locall}^ organized, subscriptions 
of a considerable amount were raised from private persons and 
local bodies, and these were largely supplemented by Govern- 
ment grants. In Lucknow, which contains an unusually large 
number of impoverished or destitute persons of good family, the 
Government subvention amounted to Es. 15,000 a month. The 
rabi harvest of 1897 w’^as inferior, but not, bad. Relief was 
continued for the greater portion of the year, and in July there 
were 107,481 persons in receipt of aid. The kharif, however, 
was distinctly good, and the last relief work in the city was 
closed on the 15th of September. 

As in every other district, prices have risen very greath" in Prices. 
Lucknow. In the nature of things, they arc bound to fluctuate 
with the variations of the seasons, but apart from these tem- 
porary changes there seems to have been a marked permanent 
change in the purchasing power of the rupee. "We have but few 
records of prices prior to annexation, but it docs not appear that 
the rise dated from any political event. The same phenomenon 
has been observed in other districts, and seems to be duo to an 
economic development which has no connection with either the 

3l4 
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annexation of Oiidh or the subsequent rebellion. Probably a 
nearer approach to the truth will be obtained by taking into 
consideration several factors, such as the fall in the price of 
silver, the growth of population, and the increased facilities for 
export. The prices quoted are the averages for each year, and 
do not show the highest and lowest points reached. Each grain 
is cheap for a month or so after harvest, when the producer is 
forcing the sale in order to procure the means wherewith to pay 
rent. Grain is dearest in January and February, when a 
considerable time has elapsed since the reaping of the last kharif 
crops, and again in July, when the rabi has been cut for more 
than two months, and the maize has not yet come in. Prices, 
too, are higher in Lucknow than in the district, owing to the 
cost of importation; but it is somewhat remarkable that we 
never find the low prices that characterized the western districts 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. As a matter of 
fact, the lowest price reached by wheat was in 1862, when it 
averaged 32J sdrs^ From 1836 up till annexation it was never 
cheaper than 23 s/rs. The average price from 1836 to 1860 was 
only 21-8 sirs. If we exclude the famine years, we find the 
average to be about 23*6 sirs. From annexation to 1870 it rose 
to slightly below 20 sirs, and since that date to 17 s6rs. So, too, 
in the case of barley. The lowest price was 59 s^rs in 1862, and 
the average from 1836 to 1860 was 30*5 s^rs. It rose about a 
sir up to 1870, and since then the average has been 23*5 s^rs, the 
increase in price being more marked than in the case of wheat. 
All food-grains have risen greatly, and the rise since 1870 has 
perhaps been even greater than before. 

Reference has already been made to the prices prevailing 
in the famine years preceding annexation. All through 1867 
and 1858 the prices were very high in Lucknow, but this was 
due to the rebellion rather than to adverse seasons. In 1865 
and 1866 the prices of food-grains rose to a point which had 
never been exceeded in this district, as the average rate for the 
whole of two years was only 13*5 sirs in the case of wheat and 
18*76 sirs for barley. In the scarcity of 1869 barley was much 
cheaper, but wheat rose to 12*5 sirs —an extraordinarily high 
price when we remember that this was only the average, and 
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for some months only nine sers could be obtained for the rupee. 
During the serious famine of 1878 the price of wheat was no 
higher than 134 sers, which was the same as the general 
average for Oudh. Barley, however, was very dear, rising to 
18*4 s/rfi. The failure of the rains in 1880 caused no excessive 
rise in the price of food grains owing to the extensive importa- 
tions that were made. The famine of 1897, however, eclipsed all 
previous records. Wheat rose on an average of 9*5 sirs^ barley 
and arhar to 11*6 sers^ rice and bajra to eight sersy while kodon 
and sawan, which are usually the cheapest food-grains, aver- 
aging from 50 to 60 eersy rose to 22 and 25 sirs respectively. 

Prices fell i n 1898, but in the following year they were again 
very high. The fact is that Lucknow depends for its food supply 
on imported corn, and is consequently peculiarly susceptible to 
variations in the prices prevailing elsewhere. Further, as in 
other places, the tendency has frequently been noticed on the 
part of prices to remain high when they once reach an unusual 
figure, and to return but slowly, if at all, to the former level. 

Wages, on the other hand, appear to have remained almost Wages, 
stationary since the last settlement. Writing in 1873, Mr. 

Butts remarked: Wages in Lucknow present somewhat 
different aspects in the urban and rural portions of the districts. 

They have been about stationary or even advanced in the latter, 
but they have fallen immensely in the former, owing to the 
departure of the Oudh court and to the diminished wealth and 
population of the city.’^ Since 1873 the wages of ordinary 
labourers have varied from Es. 3 to Es. 4 a month, and at the 
present time are about Es. 3-8-0, which works out at nearly two 
annas a day. As formerly, the wages of agricultural labourers 
are frequently paid partly or wholly in grain. In Lucknow 
wages are still very low and artizans receive less than in other 
parts of the United Provinces, with the exception of Allahabad. 

The average wage of masons, carpenters and blacksmiths is about 
Es. 7-8-0 per month, although many skilled labourers receive 
more than this, while mechanics and plate-layers on the railway 
obtain very much higher wages. It appears that the lowest 
wages are paid in the case of those employed in the special 
manufactures of Lucknow, and there has been no great recovery 
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from the decay in those industries which followed annexation. 
Weaving is usually job work, and those employed seldom get 
much more than two annas a day, except in the case of the finest 
muslins. Women are so numerous in Lucknow that all kinds of 
embroidery and sewing are underpaid, and even in 1873 it was 
stated that owing to competition it was very difficult for them to 
obtain more than one rupee a month. It must however be noted 
that these industries are often regarded merely as supploracnting 
other sources of income, and not as a principal means of support. 
The silversmiths are paid according to the outturn ; they get 
from half an anna to two annas in the rupee as a rule, but skilled 
artists can command higher prices. In the case of gold the rate 
ranges from eight annas to two rupees i)er tola. 

The prevailing rates of interest call for little comment, as 
they are the same as in most parts of Oudh. There is a consider- 
able difference between those of the city and the district. In the 
latter, loans chiefly take the form of small agricultural advances, 
the larger transactions being usually conducted in Lucknow. 
These small loans are generally for a short period only, and though 
they are attended with a certain amount of risk the interest charged 
is undoubtedly very high. The cultivators are almost always in 
debt, and they have not yet recovered from the effects of the 
famine of 1896. In 1878 Major Currie estimated that about CO 
per cent, of the cultivating body were in debt to the amount of 
about one year’s income. At the same time while they arc thus 
continually in the hands of the village money-lender, it is hard 
to see how they could manage without his timely assistance. 
During the Naw^bi, interest at the rate of 76 per cent, was fre- 
quently exacted, but a reduction was noticeable soon after annex- 
ation. It now seems to vary from eight annas to Es. 3 per cent, 
per month. A common form of cash loan in the district is that 
known as ugah% in which Es. 10 are lent and one rupee monthly 
is paid for a year. This is not excessive, and has the advantage 
of convenience. Petty loans frequently take the form of seed- 
grain, which is borrowed for sowing and repaid at harvest, the 
interest being also in grain and amounting to one-half (derha ) or 
one-quarter (sawai) of the quantity borrowed. In the city a 
Tery common form is that known as rozahi^ in which a rupee is 
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lent^ and repaid at the rate of half an anna for 33 days. The 
numerous European and native banking firms have brought about, 
a considerable change in the rate of interest in Luoknow^ and 
nowadays more than 12 per cent, per annum is rarely charged. 

T he chief banks are the branches of the Bank of Bengal, located 
in the Tarawali Kothi, the Allahabad Bank and the Dehli Bank 
in Hazratganj, and the Bank of Upper India. There are also 
many native concerns of considerable reputation and standing. 

The ordinary measure of area in the district is the standard Weights 
bigha of 3,025 square yards. This was largely used in Lucknow 
prior to annexation. The bigha is properly a square of 166 feet, 
but as commonly calculated is somewhat less. The usual rec- 
koning is by laths, each of which is five cubits and a hand- 
breadth or mutthi in length, and twenty of these go to the side 
of a bigha. As the lath is only eight feet, the bigha measured in 
this primitive fashion is somewhat below the standard. In the 
Lucknow tahsil the standard bigha alone is used; but in the 
Malihabad and Mohanlalganj tahsfls there is a local bigha, 
three of which go to the Government measure. The ordinary 
weight in use in the city is the standard s^r of 80 tolas. In 
addition to this there is a local Lucknow s^r of 100 tolas, which 
is still in use. In the rural tracts the people still cling to the old 
kachcha sir or rather to the panseri of five kachcha sirs. This 
panseri is really the unit, and is calculated at so many gandas. 

Each ganda formerly consisted, and in some parts still con- 
sists, of four maddu sahi pice, a copper coin that was formerly 
current in the neighbourhood and weighing 270 grains ; so 
that the ganda is in this manner 1,080 grains. Thus the 
panseriyfiW be 5,400 grains multiplied by the number of gandas 
employed. In 1874 the number of gandas to thepa9^ser'^ was 
stated to be 28, giving a weight of 30,240 grains, or two standard 
sirs and eight tolas. The Banias, however, seeing their oppor- 
tunity when the change of weight occurred, announced that the 
panseri was exactly equal to two sirs; they therefore substituted 
two modern sirs for the old panseri weight, still the unit of 
account, and for a considerable time, till price adjusted itself, they 
made a modest but certain gain.*’* At the present time, however, 


* Oudh Gazetteer, Vol. II., p. 331. 
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it appears that the panseri varies in dxfiferent parts of the 
district. In 1890 it was reported that there were four kachcha 
sirs in use in the district. They were stated to be equivalent to 
6 chhataks 4 tolas ; 6 chhataks 4 tolas 6 mashas ; 7 chhatalcs 1 tola, 
and 7 chhataks 2 tolas. These give, taking the tola at 180 grains, 
the present weight, 28, 29, 30 and 31 gandas to the panseri. 
Recent inquiries, however, show that there are no less than 
14 panseris in use in different parts of the district, ranging from 
27 to 50 gandas. These fall into two classes ; the first comprising 
those in which the ganda consists of four units, and the second 
with of sixunits,asintheBahraich district. If we take, as 

is the case in the Lucknow and Malihabad tahsils, the tola as the 
unit, we have, in the first case, a ganda of 720 grains, and in the 
second, the original ganda of 1,080 grains. Thus in the Bijnaur 
pargana the panseri ranges from 27 to 30 gandas of four tolas 
each, or from 108 to 120 tolas. In Lucknow, Kakori and the 
Malihabad tahsil, it varies from 40 to 50 gandas, still of four 
tolas, the panseri ranging from 160 to 200 tolas ; in the latter case 
being equal to two and-a-half standard sirs. In Mohanlalganj, 
on the other hand, the six-unit gandas, derived from four 
maddu sahi pice instead of four tolas, is in vogue, the number 
of gandas in the panseri being in different places 28, 28|, 30J 
and 32, which give w^eights of 168, 172*5, 183 and 192 tolas, 
which for practical purposes closely resemble those of the north 
of the district. 

Mannfac- manufactures of the district are chiefly confined to the 

tures. city of Lucknow. They cover a very extensive field, but few of 
them are of real importance. A volume of this nature, 
however, would not be complete without some enumeration of the 
local industries. 

Cotton industrial population the largest numbers are 

fabrics, engaged in the manufacture of cotton fabrics. The number of 
persons so employed in 1901 was 4,059, a comparatively low 
figure, and considerably below the average for the provinces. 
They are mostly Hindu Koris and Musalman Julahas and 
Behnas. Outside Lucknow, there are several places, especially 
the small towns of the Mohaijialganj pargana, in which the 
weavers still make a good deal of the common gar ha country 
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cloth, but the trade has suffered a serious decline of late years, 
owing^ to the almost universal preference for European fabrics. 

These are now generally worn : they do not wear so well as the 
home-made article, but they cost less money and are more 
pleasing to the eye. In Lucknow itself cotton fabrics of all 
kinds are manufactured, from the coarsest cloth to the finest 
muslins. The chief centre of the industry is at Mahmudnagar 
in thd.na Hasanganj. The cotton is almost all imported, for 
very little is grown in the district : such as there is, goes by the 
names of manua and radha, and is of a very fine quality. 

The muslins of Lucknow are known as malmal, tarandam, 
addhi, which is usually employed as a groundwork for chikan 
embroidery, and is preferred to the European article, and 
sharhatiy a similar material, but dyed yellow with safflower. 

The muslins are plain and sjbriped, the latter being called doria^ 
bleached and unbleached. They cost from eight to fourteen 
annas a yard, while those of finer texture sometimes run to 
Rs. 100 per length of eight yards. As the best English muslins 
do not cost more than eight annas a yard, the native fabric 
cannot compete in the general market with imported goods, 
and consequently there is but little demand for the former; 
they are used as turbans and handkerchiefs. A weaver will 
make a yard and a quarter of muslin daily, and earn about 
three annas : garha cloth is easier to make, but the return is 
smaller. Among other fabrics, mention should be made of the 
cotton carpets manufactured in the jail. 

Cotton printing is still a flourishing industry at Lucknow^ Cotton 
and there are several small establishments, chiefly in Daulatgan j 
and Jhansi Tola. It is chiefly done in the usual manner, but 
on the finer cloths, which are repeatedly rinsed in an emulsion 
of water, oil of sesamum, nitre and sbeep^s dung, and are kept 
moist in this manner for three weeks, save that at the end of 
each week they are well washed and dried in the sun. The 
cloth is then steeped in a bath of cold water, to which is added a 
mixture of various dyes and fruits. It is then dried and the 
patterns applied in the usual manner. The chintz and printed 
nankin are much appreciated, and are superior to any similar 
European article. They are sold in pieces three yards long, at 
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a price varying from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 6 per length. The waters 
of the Kiikrail^ a small stream that joins the Giimti on its left 
bank near Bibiapnr, are noted for bhe purity of feint that they 
convey. Much of the printing is now done on English cloths, 
and large quantities are exported to other markets. The art was 
imported to Lucknow fromEarrukhabad by the Nawdbs of Oudh. 

Closely connected with the above is the dyeing industry. 
Lucknow lias long been famous for the number and qualities of 
the dyes produced here, but unfortunately we find an increasing 
tendency on the part of the dyers to obtain foreign dyes from 
the German agency at Cawnporo and elsewhere. The principal 
native dyes are the ordinary colours obtained from indigo, but 
besides these Lucknow has gained a name for many tints of its 
own. The chief of these may be considered worthy of mention* 
The palest blue made from indigo is known as baimi^ the colour 
of a crow’s egg, and is unknown elsewhere. Another blue is tur- 
quoise or zangaT% made from fennel seed and verdigriSj which 
is manufactured from copper filings in Lucknow. The dyes 
made from safflower are numerous : they include four shades of 
yellow, and the greens called aman,a^ from their resemblance to 
the mango in its different stages ; their names are zard ama^6a, 
kishmishi amaua and s^nehra amaua. O^her common ingre- 
dients of dyes are red ochre, catechu, myrobalan, dhitk and 
tiin flowers, the rinds of the mango and pomegranate and 
turmeric. Thus we have motia, the lightest shade of red, made 
from safflower and mango rind; kapasi or pale yellow, from 
dh^k flowers, turmeric and mango rind ; basanti, a dcci) yellow, 
from turmeric and mango rind ; lavenders, known as khashJekashi 
and kokaiy heliotrope or kashni^ magenta or abbasi, made of 
various mixtures of indigo and safflower; drab or aqil khani; 
bronze or wnabi^ maroon or hahrezi^ a darker shade of the same 
colour known as Ulia, dark plum or mahoiya^ coffee brown or 
kochh% and chnjbnaotia or chocolate, all made from turmeric and 
myrobalan with various other additions. Besides these, there are 
many other colours which are commonly employed, but are not 
peculiar to Lucknow. 

The most important industry connected with cotton is the 
famous chikan work of Lucknow. This is embroidery done in 
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silk or cotton on addhi muslin. It is said to have Tbeen 
imported from Bengal, but is far superior to that of the lower 
province. Coloured silks have been introduced to give it 
variety, and the Lucknow workmen claim originality for this 
effective device. Articles of cambric so embroidered are still 
very popular with the wealthier natives. The price is low, 
ranging from twelve annas to Es. 2-8 a yard ; a fine sdri 
of chikan work, four and-a-half yards long, will cost about 
Es. 10, though this sum may frequently be exceeded for more 
elaborate patterns. There is a demand for skilled workmen, 
and good wages are paid. The industry is in the hands of 
a few firms, the best-known being that of Ashiq AH and Yusuf 
Ali in the Chauk, who obtained a medal at the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition of 1886. The work affords employment to 
a large nilmber of women and children of good family, 
iropoverished by the abolition of the Oudh court. Some of the 
work is very good and tasteful. The chief patterns are 
called mwiy for which the thread is sewn on so as to produce 
an oblong raised lump, somewhat in the shape of a minute 
carrot ; hachia, similar to the above, but very much smaller and 
circular or square ; jdli^ a network of holes made by drawing 
the threads of the muslin tightly together^ tuppa, a set of 
straight parallel stitches used in filling in large pieces in the 
pattern; mnjiri, or chainlike stitches employed when long 
lines are required ; and peehniy long continued linos. 

Lucknow has a name also for other forms of embroidery. KamdSnS, 
The well-known kamddni work is similar to chikan, but is 
done in gold and silver thread. The wire is hollow, and a 
very fine needle and thread is passed through it and then 
stitched on to the muslin. The work imitates flowers and 
fruits with correctness of outline and brilliancy of colour. 

A beautiful effect is produced by bringing golden fruit out of 
silver foliage : the petals are formed by working delicate spirals 
of golden thread, while the stamens and pistils are represented 
by innumerable little circular spangles, worked into chains and 
circles. The value of the embroidery depends entirely on the 
quality of the thread. If the silk is well covered by the gold, 
the weight is greater, and the work presents a rich appearance. 
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In this manner the Lucknow embroidery is superior to that of 
Dehli, and further it is less heavy and gaudy, some of the 
designs being of exquisite grace and purity of conception. This 
work is often done upon velvet, and the result is gorgeous in the 
extreme. The demand for such work, as for the Lucknow 
brocades, is decreasing, owing to the spreading adoption of 
English dress by the native noblemen. Caps ornamented in 
this manner, however, are still turned out at Lucknow in 
considerable quantities, as well as sdris, dopattas^ coats, saddle- 
covers, mantel-borders and other articles. When done on 
velvet, the work is called zardozi : it is taken ujp, like chikan, 
by people in reduced circumstances and even parda-nashin 
women of high families, 

Ooldlace. The basis of all these embroideries is wire drawn to an 
extreme tenuity, either plain or gilt. It is either worked up 
into the hollow wire described above, or flattened out into 
minute bands, or into small round spangles. The division of 
labour in the work rivals that in homo manufactures : the 
wire passes through the hands of five different craftsmen till 
the ingot is transformed into the sparkling thread, and 
others are required to turn it out in its various forms. The 
products of this wire are known as lachhay kdldbatun and lais^ 
a corruption of the English word. All these are done on a silk 
foundation, which is commonly dyed the requisite colour in 
Lucknow, by people known as Patwas or their Musalman 
counterparts, the Ilaqebands. Lachka is a warp of silver gilt 
bands worked with a woof of silk thread. It resembles a broad 
tape of sheet gold, and to enhance its lustre, patterns are 
stamped upon it in high relief. It is used as an edging for 
turbans, for state costumes and for the dresses worn by danc- 
ing-girls. It is sold at a rate varying from Re. 1-6 to Ro. 1-9' 
pertola, K&ldbatun consistsof a narrow silver-gilt riband twisted 
spirally round silk thread. It is then worked up into a tape* 
differing little in appearance from lachka. In this case the 
wire is of the very finest quality. Sometimes it is not gilt, 
and sometimes it is only given a very light coating of gold, 
the colour being intensified by the use of turmeric. This is 
the cheap raai kdldidtun^ Lace differs from lachka in that 
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the woof is of wire^ not of ribands, and it is double, so that the 
silk of the warp does not appear ac all. This lace is very 
durable, and stands exposure to wet much better than the 
English article, and is about half the price. It is made either 
plain or in patterns, the latter being known by many different 
names. A collection of these was sent from Lucknow to the 
Calcutta International Exhibition. 

The manufacture of woollen fabrics is of little importance. Woollen 
The shawl-weaying industry, which once flourished in Lucknow, 
seems to have disappeared. The Kashmir weavers, who came 
here in numbers after the annexation and started their here- 
ditary occupation in this city, have returned to their own 
country.’ Their emigration was due to famine and misrule at 
home ; but after having localized a new industry in Lucknow, 
so far as to give the place a considerable reputation for the 
excellence of its shawls, they left it, as their own land had 
fallen upon happier times, and the trade disappeared with 
them. A few remained behind, and earn a living by mending 
and darning old shawls. It is not an uncommon thing to find a 
Kashmir shawl which has been in constant use for three gener- 
ations. The only woollen articles that are now nianufactured 
are the small rugs, known as asan and jainamdz^ the latter 
being those on which Musalmans say their prayers. They 
are made of felt or else are similar to pile carpets, and are 
often ornamented with elaborate coloured patterns. 

The jewellers and silversmiths of Lucknow carry on a Silver 
thriving trade, the centre of which is the Chauk. The jewellery 
of Lucknow was once greatly celebrated, but has declined with 
the departure of the court. There are a few diamond -cutters, 
but their skill extends only to the preparation of the table and 
rose diamond, and the work is inferior to that of Dehli. 
Another small industry is seal-cutting on agates and other 
stones, and is largely patronized by the wealthier classes. 
Enamelling on silver was once done at Lucknow, but such 
work is now scarce, and it is very difficult to obtain good 
specimens of Lucknow enamel. A splendid example was sent 
to the Calcutta Exhibition, in the shape of a decorative huqqa> 
LuckhoW; too, was once famous for its plate of mixed gold 
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and silver, but the industry has disappeared with the court 
of Oudh. Silver work, however, is in a flourishing condition 
and the smiths do a great trade in the cold weather, when 
the station is full of European visitors. Besides articles for 
native use, they turn out numbers of tea-sets, salt-cellars, sugar- 
basins, bowls and the like ; but the quality of the workman- 
ship has fallen off, and the old jungle pattern, for which 
Lucknow was famous, is now less popular than copies of 
designs from other parts of India. Common patterns are the^ 
Kashmir, Swami, hunting, snake and rose designs, but theso 
are almost always carried out in an inferior style. The price 
is low, and so are wages : the latter are estimated at so many 
annas in the rupee for silver, or so much for working up a tola 
of gold. The best artists cannot make more than a rupee a day, 
and four annas is considered fair pay for a good workman. 

Another form of silver work is that known as bidri, a 
species of damascening that for more than a century flourished 
at Lucknow, but completely disappeared soon after annexa- 
tion. It was revived, chiefly through the influence of Govern- 
ment, and is now an important industry. Bidri work is 
chiefly applied to native pipes, water-bottles and other articles. 
These are made of silver or alloyed metals, and are then carved, 
the process being completed by inlaying and polishing. Tha 
trade is in the hands of Musalmans, who employ braziers to cast 
the mould, and artizans to perform the rest of the work. The 
commonest decoration is the well-known fish crest of Lucknow. 
The recovery of the industry is illustrated by the fact that irjt 
1873 there were no bidri workers left, and in 1881 there were 
only eleven; while a year later there were no less than 31 
manufacturers. A modified form of bidri, called zarbuland, is 
also made at Lucknow, in which the patterns are slightly raised 
and not set even with the surface. This is an imitation of the 
encrusted copper and brass ware of Tanjore and other places of 
Southern India. Occasionally gilt silver, instead of the genuine' 
article, is used in covering the patterns of zarhuland work. The 
process is the same as in the case of bidri, except that instead of ex- 
cavating the patterns for the reception of the gold and silver plates, 
the ornamental designs are raised above the surface and chased. 
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Lucknow is also a considerable centre of the brass industry, other 
The work is done almost entirely from English sheet 
and takes the forms of khdsddns^ pdnddns^ hadhnas, senis^ and 
the plain household vessels, degehis and patilis. The trade is 
in the hands of the Thatheras, who give their name to a muhalla 
in Hasanganj to the north of the Gumti. The articles, as their 
names imply, are chiefly manufactured for Musalmans. The 
badlina is the well-known lota with a spout, as universally used 
by Muhammadans. The degchi and the patili are the Muham- 
madan cooking vessels, and all these are usually tinned. The 
seni is a large and ornamental tray made of copper, and some 
of them are of a very high order of workmanship. The trade, 
however, is on the decline, for the contraction of capital since 
the mutiny has been accompanied by a diminished demand 
outside Lucknow for the goods produced. The badlmas and 
pdn boxes are also often highly ornamented : they are usually 
made of beaten brass and copper, and chased in the usual manner. 

In the smaller towns there are several workers in brass and 
copper, who turn out the ordinary vessels in common use, and in 
Mohanlalganj large numbers of iron gols or buckets are made 
and exported. 

Lucknow is one of the few places in these provinces in ivory 
which ivory carving is done to any extent, but even here the^®'^^^^^' 
workmen are few and there is no constant demand. The artists 
are usually Musalmans and also work in bone. They turn out 
combs, paper knives, chessmen, stick-handles, and small models 
of buildings. They are worked as usual with the fret-saw, and 
the patterns are of the same conventional styles that are found 
in Agra and Benares. 

Wood carving is much more important, and the Lucknow wood 
craftsmen have obtained a well-deserved name. Carved doors 
and fagades of wood are still made here, and a fine specimen 
of such work was sent in 1888 to the Glasgow International 
Exhibition. Many of the fine doorways that adorn the houses of 
the Oudh taluqdars trace their origin to Lucknow, Besides 
these, carved tables, chairs, and other household furniture fon 
European use are made here, chiefly in shisham and ttSn wood. 

There is also some trade in lacquered wooden articles, and 
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especially in legs for native bedsteads ; but these are not peculiar 
in any way to Lucknow, and are inferior to the similar 
products of the PanjSb. 

The pottery industry gives employment to large number's 
of men both in Lucknow and the district. In the small towns 
and villages the articles made bear no distinctive character, 
and arc merely adapted to the ordinary and simple needs of the 
people. In the city of Lucknow water-bottles, plates and other 
articles of good shapes and colours are turned out. The orna- 
mental pottery of Lucknow comprises water-bottles, plates, 
cups and saucers decorated with simple designs in bright 
unglazed colours, the background being usually blue, plum 
or salmon coloured, and the patterns white. These have a great 
sale among natives throughout the north of India and especially in 
Oudh. Besides these, one family of potters produces trays, plates 
and vases painted in varnished colours, the background being of 
red ochre, yellow, purple or cochineal, and the designs of white 
lead, solder or native ink. The effect is brilliant and striking, 
and the patterns attractive. The centre is generally filled by a 
drawing of a mosque or fountain surrounded by palms, while 
the edges are covered with twined leaves and flowers, the whole 
being protected by a thin coating of English or native varnish 
which almost gives the ware the appearance of glazed pottery. 
One species of ware peculiar to Lucknow is the pipe known as the 
Tiuqqamadariya, which is lighter and smaller than the ordinary 
article. The clay is obtained from the bottoms of tanks and is 
of a peculiarly good quality, as it needs the addition of neither 
sand nor chopped straw : the potters pay one anna a month for 
the right to take it and are allowed to remove two sacks full daily. 
The favourite colours are terra-cotta and plum-colour, the 
former being obtained from the rust-coloured earth known as 
kahiz mixed with sweet oil, and the latter from a mixture of pipe 
clay and a coloured earth called hirmanji. Both metallic 
and vitreous glazes are employed by the Lucknow potters: 
the former is either yellow, made from lead and zinc, or green, 
which is obtained by adding copper to the above ; the vitreous 
, glaze is made of powdered glass, to which gum is added to give 
» white colour, powdered iron refuse for green, and calcined 
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copper and chalk for blue. This glaze is applied to pipe- 
bowls, saucers, cups and basins used by Musalmans. A famous 
type of ornamental ware, in the shape of glazed tiles, flower- 
pots and vases of a most artistic kind, was made in Lucknow 
till 1885, when the potter died, without initiating his sons into 
the secret. The tiles were absolutely unique, containing a great 
variety of pale purples, greens and blues, such as are not to 
be met with in any other Indian ware. A medal was won 
by this man, Gulab, at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
in London. The coloured wares of Lucknow are exported to 
all the Oudh districts, Cawnpore, Agra and Bareilly, to the 
value of at least Es. 2,000 annually, and the city is perhaps 
the most important centre in the provinces of the trade in useful 
articles. 

The clay modellers of Lucknow are pre-eminent in their Model- 
art. They make not only models of fruits and vegetables, 
which are the cheapest and best of their kind in India, but also 
figures and groups of a very high order. The former consist of 
imitations of every conceivable fruit and vegetable, from a huge 
bunch of plantains to a dried onion. They are made by hand in 
one piece, the larger fruits being strengthened by the introduction 
of stout wires into the stalks, and after being baked receive 
four or five coatings of the chalky earth called hharya matti, and 
over that the colouring and varnish. These models are exported 
chiefly to Calcutta and Bombay, The basis of these is the ordinary 
olay worked into a paste with babul gum, belgiri, brown paper 
and cotton wool. It takes three days to sift and knead and three 
more to dry. A fine light grey clay known as pota, and peculiar 
to Lucknow, is also employed in this as in other pottery. 

Both these and the clay figures are cheaper than those of 
Krishnagar, and the figures are superior in that the modellers 
use only clay instead of hair, wool, pieces of clothing and 
other accessories for their decorations. The larger figures are 
realistically coloured, while the smaller and cheaper specimens are 
coated with red ochre. Moulds are used for the trunks alone, 
the head and face, the curves of the body and the limbs being 
modelled with the finger or a graving tool. The best workers 
are Mohan Lai and his family, who were largely employed in 
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modelling terra-cotta busts of Europeans before the introduction 
of photography. His relative, Gi^ab Das, made the wonderful 
model of the Aminabad bazdr in the Lucknow Museum, but ho 
left the place to enter the service of the Nizam, Besides single 
figures these modellers make representations of typical Indian 
scenes, such as marriage processions, suttees, irrigation and even 
whole villages, a voi'y fine model of a village being made for the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, Other forms of modolli ng and 
sculpture which were once practised in Lucknow have died out. 
The alabaster medallions and frescoes of the Martiniere arc no 
longer made, the craftsmen having betaken themselves to clay 
figures. The Oiidh Nawabs employed Italian sculptors, who 
generally worked in Ajmer marble, and many of their pro- 
ductions are to be seen in the Wingfield Park and other public 
gardens, while others are in the houses of the princes and nobles. 
One of the best is a statue of Actceon, which bears the inscrip- 
tion: The first premium in London to N. Read by the 

Society of Polite Arts, one hundred guineas, A.D. 1761.’^ 

There is now but little glass manufacture in Lucknow, 
though the industry once flourished -here. It was brought from 
Multan by two craftsmen many years ago, and took root, but 
now there are only three glass-making establishments. Glass 
and lac bangles are largely sold in Lucknow and the district, but 
these are mainly brought from wholesale travelling merchants 
by the Manihar retail dealers. The chief glass articles made in 
.Lucknow are pickle-jars, lamp globes and chimneys, vases and 
bottles blown from English glass, chiefly broken railway lamps 
which are bought at Es. 8 for one maund twenty-ciglit s^rs* The 
estimated profit for one establishment is Es. 66 per mensem, 
and the goods sold are very much cheaper than the European 
articles, A speciality of the Lucknow glass-makers takes the 
form of glass walking sticks, but there is little demand for such 
products. 

At the last census there were 3,345 workers in leather in the 
district, and of these 2,329 resided in the city of Lucknow, 
They are chiefly employed as shoemakers and dyers of leather. 
The shoe manufacture of Lucknow was formerly a very flourish- 
ing trade^ but it depended not on the leather, but on the brocade 
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used to cover tlie uppers, and was supplanted by Dehli, tbe 
manufacture of Lucknow embroidered shoes being almost driven 
out of the field. The reason was that the Dehli workers 
employed copper wire silvered or gilt, but the Lucknow crafts- 
men were compelled under bonds by the Nawabs not to adopt 
this device and to work only in pure silver or gold. Of late 
years, however, the trade has undergone a considerable revolution, 
for the wearing of ornamental shoes of the native pattern seems 
largely to have gone out of fashion, and to have given place to 
the use of shoes made after the European style ; and there is 
but little demand nowadays for the Dehli article. Country-made 
shoes of the European pattern can be purchased in Lucknow for 
Re. 1 or Re. 1-8, but if made from English leather cost from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 a pair. 

There are two remaining manufactures for which Lucknow Tobacco, 
has long been famous, those of tobacco and perfumes. The 
tobacco is chiefly grown in the immediate neighbourhood of and 
within the city. As in all old sites, the plant thrives wonder- 
fully here, owing not only to the abundance of manure, but also 
to the unusual proportion of nitrates in the soil. From the tobacco 
grown at Lucknow are manufactured the finer and more favour- 
ite native smoking mixtures; but the industry has largely 
declined of late years, owing, it is said, to the increased con- 
sumption of tobacco prepared after the European fashion. There 
can be no doubt that the use of American tobacco, especially in the 
form of cigarettes, has grown to an enormous extent in India, and 
the new habit naturally makes itself first felt in the great cities 

There is a large factory of itr or otto of roses in a side- Perfumes, 
street leading ofi* the Chauk in Lucknow. The place has long 
borne a great reputation for its perfumes, which are considered 
to rival those of Kanauj. All round the city large rose-gardens 
are to be seen, but these are not the only flowers used : otto of 
jasmine and bel are great favourites with the natives, possibly on 
account of their more powerful scent. The most pleasing to 
European nostrils, perhaps, is the oil distilled from the sweet- 
scented roots of the Ichaskhas grass. 

In addition to the purely native industries, there are several 
important European enterprises in Lucknow. One of the chief tures, 

4l4 
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is the Upper India Cotiper Paper Mills, located in Sultanganj 
to the north of the Gumti, This was started on the 27th of 
September 1879, and is a flourishing concern : in 1903 it produced 
2,677 tons of paper, valued at Rs. 7,35,100. Others deserving 
mention are Messrs. Dyer & Co.^s Brewery, started in 1882, and 
producing in 1901 liquor to the amount of 7,331 hogsheads, 
valued at Rs, 3,81,200; Messrs. John^s Ice Factory, opened in 
1902 ; three oil and flour mills under native management, two 
of which were opened in 1901, and the third in 1892, the last 
having in 1901 an output of 59,300 maunds of flour and nearly 
4,600 maunds of ice, with a total value of Rs. 2,27,500 ; and the 
cotton ginning mills at Tal Kathura, to the south of the canal 
and about a mile east of Alamnagar station; these last started 
on the 15th of October 1901, but no returns are available to 
show the outturn. The workshops of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway, to the south of the Charbagh station, employ 
many hundreds of hands, including several pupils from the 
Martini^re school as well as many other Europeans and Eura- 
sians. The Newal Kishore press is the chief printing-works of 
Lucknow, and combined with it is a considerable iron foundry 
which has been recently opened. This press is the lineal 
descendant of the old Oudh Government press, and has acquired 
a great and well-deserved reputation. Besides this, there are 
some scores of other printing and lithographic presses in the city. 
The numerous mercantile and commercial firms of Lucknow call 
for no special mention. The European shops are chiefly situated 
in and to the south of Hazratganj. 

The principal markets of Lucknow are the grain marts of 
Patehganj and Drigbijaiganj, lying to the west of Aminabad ; 
of Rakabganj situated between Hazratganj and the Cantonments 
road, and of Shahganj on the Victoria road south of the Chauk* 
Other popular grain markets are in Hazratganj, Daliganj, Aliganj, 
Munshiganj, Lahorganj, Nazarganj and Thakurganj. Saddatganj 
in the west of the city is the chief market for sugar, and also for 
imported cotton and salt. The Nakkhas market to the south of 
the Chauk is full of the shops of second-hand dealers, and is 
l^gely patronized by disposers of stolen property. There is also 
, a for bird-fanciers in the same place. The great leather 
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market is the Chikmandi in the Wazirganj thfina. The chief 
fish-markets are in the Chauk and Aminabad, from which the 
native and the European population are respectively supplied. 

Every street in the city is full of shops, and the various traded 
are for the most part generally grouped together, as in every 
Indian city. This is especially the case with the silversmiths, 
almost all of whom congregate in or about the Chauk. 

The city of Lucknow is the only important trade centre of District 
the district. There are, as usual, bazars in which markets 
held once or twice a week in nearly all the large villages, as will 
be seen from the table given in the appendix, but none of 
these can compare with the marts of the capital. The country 
bazars are attended by the population of the neighbourhood and 
the greater part of the trade consists of agricultural produce. 
Sometimes these are merely wholesale bazars, to which samples 
only are brought, and business is done on the sample. Such 
markets are termed hhandsdr’^hliandsdr bazars, a name derived 
from hhdnd or sugar, and bhdnd, the large earthen vessel used 
for storing grain. The most important markets in the interior 
are those of Mirzaaranj in Malihabad, Goshainganj, Mohanlal- 
ganj and Chinhat, the bazSr at the last-named place being leased 
annually for some Es. 200. The chief cattle market is at Ban- 
thara in pargana Bijnaur. 

The bulk of the export trade of the district is carried Export 
on from Lucknow itself, which has peculiar advantages in the^^®**^®* 
shape of communications by rail, road and river. This has 
always been the case, for so long ago as the reign of Jahangir, 
the city was described by deL^et as a Magnum Emporium.^^ 

Through Lucknow passes much of the great export trade in 
wheat and grains frpm the northern districts of Oudh on its way 
to the larger distributing centre of Cawnpore. The greater 
part, too, of the export trade of the district of Lucknow is also 
transmitted by rail from the numerous stations in the city and 
its suburbs. From Lucknow also the special manufactures 
of the place are solely exported. The development of the 
various railway systems, however, has attracted much of the 
export trade in agricultural produce to the smaller stations of 


* J. delAet'a India, Ver. Ed., 1631, p. 70. 
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the district during recent years, and the dealers have not been 
slow to take advantage of their proximity and the consequent 
increased cheapness of transmission. The growth of this tend- 
ency is strikingly illustrated by a comparison of the figures^ 
imperfect as they necessarily are, of 1873 and 1901. In the 
former year the total export trade from the railway stations wag 
estimated at a value of Rs. 25,815 only, but it must be remem- 
bered that at that time the present main line of the Oudh and 
Eohilkhand Railway had not been even contemplated, and the 
bulk of the traffic was still conveyed by road. Of this sum, no 
less than Rs. 24,660 worth of goods were despatched from Luck- 
now alone. In 1901 the exports by rail were valued at 
Rs. 3,17,470, and of this goods to the amount of Rs. 1,32,362 
were sent from the stations in Lucknow and Alamnagar. The 
value of the exports from Kakori, Malihabad and Rahimabad 
had risen from Es. 632 to Rs. 1,19,830 ; those from Amausi and 
Harauni from Rs. 195 to Rs. 6,092 ; and those from Malhaur 
Jugganr from Rs, 90 to Es. 42,880. In addition to these, 
goods valued at Rs. 16,306 were sent from the Mohanlalganj and 
Nigohan stations, while no figures are available to show the 
export trade from the stations of the Rohilkhand and Kumanu 
Railway, although this would involve a considerable addition to 
the total value given above. 

These figures amply illustrate the change in the ordinary 
trade routes brought about by the railways during the past 
thirty years, as well as the development of commerce. The 
figures of the import trade tell exactly the same story. Mr, Hoey , 
writing in 1878, says : The roads which communicate with 
the north and west of Oudh are of immense importance to 
Lucknow, chiefly because of the grain trade. In the year 1878 
as much as 960,388 maunds of grain came into the Ganges north 
of the river Gumti from the north of Oudh, and a further 
quantity came into the Ganges south of the river by the same 
route. The other imports in this direction are chiefly hides and 
horns, drugs, g4nja, bhang, charas, tobacco, wax, lac, resin 
and other forest produce. The return traffic is in cotton and 
Woollen goods, salt, spices, metals and hardware goods, but thia 
export trade is not, properly speaking, from Lucknow, but froxa 
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Cawnpore. These goods^ while moving from Cawnpore to the 
north, do not to any great extent change hands at Lucknow. 

The most important roads south of the Gumti are those leading 
into Lucknow from Sult^npur and Rai Bareli. They are 
the channels along which at least half the grain is carried that 
comes into Lucknow, and also gur, firewood and charcoal. The 
return traffic is very miscellaneous.” All this is still true, so far 
as the directions and materials go, but it is subject to the 
important modification that the railways now greatly exceed the 
roads in popularity, as being cheaper and far more expeditious. 

A still further change will be effected by the construction of 
the railway from Allahabad to Fyzabad, which will give Luck- 
now direct railway communication with Sultdnpur. 

On the roads, traffic is chiefly carried on by means of Eoad 
country carts. These generally belong to Brahmans, Banias and 
zamind4rs, who take their own grain to the market. They are 
two-wheeled and about thirteen and-a-half feet long, and are too 
well known to require description. They are drawn by two 
or four bullocks, and carry from twenty to forty maunds. When 
fully loaded they will not travel much above twelve miles a day, 
and the cost is seven annas per bullock per diem. Thus the 
cost of carrying one hundred maunds for one hundred miles 
is Rs. 36-4-0, with four bullocks and a fully loaded cart ; so that 
the superiority of the railway is at once fully established. The 
roads, however, are still very largely used, and it will be 
long before the long trains of bullock-carts become a rare sight 
along the metalled highways. The other means of conveyance 
are buffaloes, bullocks and the wretched pack-ponies of the 
country. A buffalo will carry four and-a-half maunds, and a 
bullock, if well kept, from two to three maunds. The ponies are 
made to carry sometimes as much as three maunds; they are 
mostly owned by Baqqals, who trudge alongside weighted 
almost as heavily as their beasts, for they carry about a maund 
on their backs, which they fasten by a band which passes round 
the bottom of the load and over their heads. 

There are very few fairs of any importance in this district^ Fairs* 
as will be seen from the list given in the appendix. They are 
ohiefly of a religious nature, and none of them attract any but 
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the population of the immediate neighbourhood. The largest 
is the festival of the Kanslila, which takes place in Bhadon 
in the village of Qila Muhamdinagar in pargana Lucknow, 
which is attended by some 20,000 persons. There are but few 
other fairs which form the occasion for large assemblages. The 
most important is the Ganga Ashnan at Salempur; a fair of the 
same name at Eati in Nigohan; the Dasehra at Bisahrighat 
in Malihabad; the Kartiki fair at the same place 5 and the fair of 
Hanuman at Sheikhpur in pargana Lucknow. 

Commu- The district is exceptionally well provided with means of 
nications. is Lucknow a great railway centre, 

but it is provided with an admirable system of metalled roads 
radiating from the city in every direction. An account of 
these will now be given, beginning with the railways and 
continuing with the metalled and unmetalled roads and the 
waterways. 

Ondh and railway constructed in the district was the broad- 

khand from Cawnpore to Lucknow, which passes through 

Kailway, the Bijnaur pargana, crossing the Sai near Harauni and the 
Nagwa at Lunka, and then enters pargana Lucknow, termi- 
nating at the main station of Charbagh to the south of the city, 
close to the Rai Bareli road. It was opened on the 23rd of 
April 1867. There are stations at Harauni and Amausi in this 
district. On the 1 st of January, 1872, a continuation of this line 
from Charbagh to Bara Banki and Fyzabad was opened. This 
is now known as the loop line. It traverses the north of 
cantonments, and after crossing the Gumti at Bibiapur runs 
north-east through pargana Lucknow, with stations at Malhaur 
and Juggaur. On the 1 st of February of the same year another 
line of the same system was opened, leading from Charbagh to 
Sandila in Hardoi and so on to Bareilly. It runs in a north- 
westerly direction through the parganas of Lucknow, Kakori and 
Malihabad, and has stations at Alamnagar, Kakori, Malihabad 
and Eahimabad. This now forms part of the main line of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The remaining portion of 
the main line leaves the loop north of the Dilkusha and passing 
south-east between that building and the Wilayati Bagh turns 
south to Rai Bareli and Moghul Sarai, passing through the 
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stations of Mohanlalganj and Nigohan. This line, which 
is of immense importance to the railway as giving direct 
communication with Calcutta, was opened on the 18th October, 

1893. These lines are all of the broad or 5 feet 6 inches gauge. 

Besides these, the same railway has a metre-gauge line from 
Cawnpore to Charbagh and Aishbagh, whence the trains run over 
three miles of the Lucknow and Bareilly State Eailway to Dali- 
ganj. From the latter the line turns east through the station of 
Badshahnagar, north of the Gumti, and on to Malhaur, whence 
it runs parallel to the loop line as far as Bara Banki. The 
latter portion of the line was opened on the 24th of November, 

1896, and the remainder from Aishbagh to Cawnpore on the 
25th of April, 1897. The Bengal and North-Western Eailway 
has running powers over this line from BiirKwal to Cawnpore 
under the contract of the 19th of December, 1894, 

The remaining railway is the Lucknow, Sftapur, Bareilly Lucknow 
Eailway, which is now worked as part of the Eohilkhand and Bareilly 
Kumaun system. It starts from Aishbagh, but has running powers l^ailway. 
over the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway^s line to Charbagh. From 
Aishbagh it goes north through Lucknow to the Lucknow City 
station and Daliganj, this portion of the line being also utilized by 
the Oudh and Eohilkhand and the Bengal and North-Western 
Eailways^ metre-gauge trains. From 'Daliganj the line runs 
north through the parganas of Lucknow and Mahona, with 
stations at Mariaon or Mandiaon, Bakhshi-ka-Talab and 
Itaunja. This line was opened on the 16th of November, 1886* 

From the above it will be seen that the district has a very 
perfect railway system, which affords easy communication with 
every part of India. The district possesses the probably unique 
advantage of having one or more stations in every single 
pargana. 

The main thoroughfares of the city of Lucknow will be^^talled 
described in the article on that place, and here we may confine 
our attention to the roads other than those which are maintained 
by the municipal and cantonment authorities. The roads of the 
district fall under two main heads: provincial roads, managed 
by the Public Works Department; and local roads, under the? 
control of the District Board. 
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Proving The provincial roads are all of the first class, metalled, 
cial roads, bridged and drained throngliont. The most important is the 
Oudh Trunk Eoad, from Cawnpore to Fyzabad, with a total 
length of thirty miles through the district. It enters pargana 
Bijnaur at Bani, where there is a bridge over the Sai, and after 
traversing the pargana passes to the west of the Alambagh and 
on to the railway station at Charbagh. It then goes through 
the city, past Aminabad, the Qaisarbagh and the Farhat Bakhsh 
to the iron bridge. Thence it turns east, leading through 
Hasanganj and Badshahnagar, and so to Chinhat and Bara 
Banki. A small feeder of this road leads to Badshahnagar 
railway station. There are military encamping-grounds at 
Banthara and Chinhat, and inspection-bungalows at Bani and 
Thakurdwara. The other provincial road is that from Lucknow 
to Sitapur and Bareilly. It runs from the iron bridge north to 
Mandiaon, Bakhshi-ka-Talab and Itaunja, keeping close to the 
Lucknow and Bareilly State Railway. Short feeder roads lead 
to the various stations. It has a total length of 21 miles six 
furlongs in this district. There is an encamping-ground at 
Bakhshi-ka-Talab, and an inspection-house at Arjunpur in 
pargana Mahona. 

Local The local metalled roads are also of the same class. The 

is that from Lucknow to Eai Bareli, which runs from the 
Charbagh Station along the western boundary of cantonments, 
past the jails and on south through Mohanlalganj and Nigohan, 
from both of which places metalled feeder roads lead to the 
railway stations. There are encamping-grounds at the 12th and 
22nd miles, and bungalows at Mohanlalganj and Churwa. The 
road from Lucknow to SulMnpur and Jaunpur is metalled for 
13 miles, as far as Goshainganj. It leaves Lucknow on the 
south-east and tuns past the Dilkusha through the north-east 
corner of cantonments. From Goshainganj it passes through 
Amethi and Salempur and so into pargana Haidargarh of Bara 
Banki, There is an inspection-bungalow at Goshainganj. The 
road from Lucknow to Hardoi follows the line of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, It is metalled as far as Malihabad, a dis- 
tance of 16 miles. This road runs west from the Machchi Bha- 
wan and is known as Napier Street for its length through 
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Lucknow city. Metalled feeders lead from it to the stations of 
K&kori, Malihahad and Eahimabad. A fourth road leads from 
Lucknow to Eursi in Bara Banki, and thence to Tikaitgan j and 
Mahmudahad, being metalled as far as the former. It leaves the 
Sitapur Road ngar the village of Mohibullapur and is also con- 
nected with Badshahnagar by the Outram Road. The remain- 
ing metalled roads include the short line from Alamnagar Station 
to join the Cawnpore Road at the Alambagh ; and the road from 
Bani on the Cawnpore Road to join the Eai Bareli Road at 
Mohanlalganj. 

The unmetalled roads of the district come under three classes, Second- 
as will be seen from the table in the Appendix, and are known ria^de. 
as second-class roads, bridged and drained throughout ; second- 
class roads, partially bridged and drained; and fourth-class roads, 
banked but not surfaced, partially bridged and drained. The 
second-class roads of the first type are the most important. They 
number eleven in all, including the unmetalled portions of the 
Lucknow-SuMnpur road from Goshainganj to the Bara Banki 
border and that from Malihabad to Hardoi. The others com- 
prise the roads from Mohanlalganj to Goshainganj ; from 
Mohanlalganj to the bridge over the Sai at Jabraila and so to Mau- 
ranwan in TJnao ;the old road from Lucknow to Mohan, which 
leaves the city at Alamnagar, and has been described in the 
article on Kakori pargana ; the roads from Mohan to Harauni and 
Bani and from Mohan to Malihabad ; from Malihabad to Mai 
and thence to Pipalgaon in Hardoi ; and the roads from Chin- 
hat to Malhaur Station and to Zaidpur and Satrikh in Bara 
Banki. The second-class roads of the second type are nine i n num- 
ber. The longest is that from Lucknow to Bijnaur, leaving the 
Eai Bareli Road near the Alambagh, and continuing to Sissaindi, 
Nigohan, Nagram and Gangaganj, the bazdr of Salempur, on the 
Sultdnpur Road. A second leads direct from Lucknow to 
Nagram, passing through Khujauli, on the road from Mohanlal- 
ganj to Goshainganj. A third is that from Mai to Itaunja, 
Mahona and Kursi in Bara Banki, which has been raised from 
the status of the fifth to the second class. A fourth is the road 
from Haji Chak, a village on the Kursi Road in the eastern bor- 
ders of Mahona to Pipalgaon in Hardoi. The others include the 
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roads from Bijnaur to Banthara ; from Kakori to Fatehganj on • 
the Mohan Road ; from Mahona to Amanigan j ; and from Andhi- 
ki-Chauki on the Hardoi Road near Kakori Railway Station to 
the village of Nabipanah near Mai. 

The fourth-class roads are three in number and of little 
importance. One leads from Goshainganj to Satrikh and Zaidpnr 
in Bara Banki, crossing the Gumti by a ferry at Gauriaghat ; a 
second gives access to the Juggaur Railway Station from theOudh 
Trunk Road; and the third leads from Alunagar in pai’gana 
Lucknow to Gaoghat on the Gumti to the north of the city. 

The history of the development of road communication is of 
some interest; but it is difficult to obtain accurate information 
on this point. During the Nawabi roads were few. Sliuja-ud- 
daula constructed a magnificent unmetallcd road from Lucknow 
to his capital of Fyjzabad, and this, so far as this district is con- 
cerned, is identical with the present route, which was metalled 
as early as 1862. Other roads led to Mohan, Hardoi, Rai Bareli 
and Sitapur. The provincial road to Cawnpore was the first 
metalled road built in Oudh : it was constructed by King 'Wajid 
Ali Shah, but had to be renovated after the mutiny ; it was 
completed in 1859. The road from Lucknow to Kursi was made 
in 1864, and the following year saw the completion as second- 
class roads of those to Sitapur, Rai Bareli and Sultdnpur. That 
from Mohan to Malihahad was made in 1864. In 1860 the road 
to Malihahad and Hardoi was completed, and in the course of 
the next two years the additions comprised those from Bani to- 
Goshainganj, from Malihahad to Pipalgaon and from Kursi ta 
Mahona. Up to 1874 all these roads were unmetalled, save 
those to Cawnpore, Fyzabad and Sitapur. Since that date there 
has been great progress in this direction, as well as in the 
construction of new roads. The needs of the district in this 
respect are now few, and Lucknow can thus compare favourably 
with any district of the United Provinces. 

The Gumti is navigable throughout its length in this 
district, its waters never dispersing themselves over a greater 
breadth than 140 yards, and having generally a depth of four* 
feet ipt. the driest season ; while its slope and rapidity are greatljr 
diimhished by „ the exoes^v© tortuousness of its course. Hera^ 
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^nd there, however, the bed is intersected by kankar ridges 
which, in the dry season, sometimes diminish the depth to two 
feet. Boats of 600 maunds burthen can ascend the river as far 
as Bilawarpur ghat near Muhamdi. During the rains the river 
is navigable by boats of as much as 1,200 maunds or 40 tons. 

The use of the river as a waterway has long been known. 
Thornton in his Gazetteer states that ^^the river certainly 
admits of navigation to an important extent. A small steamer 
belonging to the King of Oudh tested its capability in this 
respect.^^ At the present time the river is still used to a consi- 
derable extent, although its importance has, as is only natural, 
been greatly diminished by the extensive development of the 
road and railway systems. The chief traffic is in fuel, which is 
brought down from distant points, the boats generally returning 
empty. In 1880 it was ascertained that the number of boats 
which imported commodities liable to octroi duty into Lucknow 
was 1,326, of which 1,184 carried firewood and the rest charcoal, 
grass, reeds and thatching materials. This, however, does not 
fairly represent the trafiSo by boat, as it excludes the large 
transport of lime and building materials between the ghats in 
the city and the immediate neighbourhood. In 1901, from the 
beginning of the year to the 31st of July, 374 boats came down 
the Gumti to the barriers at Wilayati Bagh and Gaoghat, and 
paid octroi duty to the amount of Rs. 2,353. The articles 
carried by them were chiefly graas, reeds, firewood, fodder, 
bamboos and melons, the cargoes amounting to over 61,00,000 
maunds. 

In the city of Lucknow there are six bridges over the Ferries 
Gumti. The oldest is the stone bridge near the Machchi Bha- ^ridgea* 
wan, begun by Kewal Eai and finished by Asaf-ud-daula. Below 
this is the railway bridge, consisting of six spans of iron girders 
of 66 feet each, and two land spans of brick, each 16 feet in 
length. Close below this is the iron bridge from the north of the 
Residency to Hasanganj : this was brought out from England 
by the order of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, but he died before it 
arrived. Nasir-ud-din Haidar directed it tb be put U]> in front 
of the Residency, and gave the contract to his own engineer, a 
Mr. Sinclair, who commenced sinking wells for the piers, which 
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are still visible, but failed before any great progress had been 
made. It was erected in its present position by Amjad Ali 
Shah. The others are that known as the Bruce bridge, opposite 
the Qaisarbagh; the bridge in Sultanganj on the Outram Road J 
and the railway bridge at the Wilayati Bagh above Bibiapur. 
The bridges over the Sai include the fine old stone bridge on 
the road from Lucknow to Mohan; the iron railway bridge on 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; the bridge at Bani on the 
Cawnpore road; and the new bridge at Jabraila on the road 
from Mohanlalganj to Mauranwan. The ferries of the district 
are either under the control of the District Board or private. A 
list of them will be found in the Appendix. It will be seen 
that there are fourteen public ferries over the Gumti managed 
by the District Board, and leased to auction, bringing in an 
average income of nearly Rs. 5,00D. Besides these, there are 
three private ferries over the Gumti in pargana Lucknow and 
one in the same pargana over the Jhingi Nala at Gopramau. 



CHAPTER III. 


The People. 


The first enumeration of tlie population of this district took Census o£ 

^ 1869 

place in 1869. The total number of inhabitants was returned 

at 982,278, or 700 to the square mile. The district then 

contained 1,235 villages with a population of less than 1,000 

persons, 101 between 1,000 and 2,000, 31 between 2,000 and 

6,000, and the towns of Malihabad, Amethi and Kakori with 

more than 6,000 inhabitants, in addition to the city of Lucknow. 

This total, however, is that of the district as it was originally 

constituted, Lucknow then including the parganas of Dewa and 

Kursi, which have been transferred to Bara Banki, and Auras- 

Mohan which now forms part of Unao. Deducting the totals 

of these parganas from that of the whole district we obtain a 

population of 778,195 persons. 

The next census took place in 1881, when a very striking Census of 
decrease in the population was observed, as in all the neigh- 
bearing districts. The number of inhabitants was then ascer- 
tained to be 696,824 persons, which fell short of the former 
enumeration by 81,371. This decrease was due to various 
causes. Chief among them were the famines of 1873, 1877 and 
1878, the district being seriously affected in each of these years, 
as well as by poor harvests of 1869 and 1880. These periods of 
scarcity not only raised the death-rate to an unusual height, 
but also caused a very extensive emigration from the district. 
Further, it was largely duo to the terrible mortality from fever 
in 1879 ; and lastly it was considered in 1881 that the popula- 
tion of the district had been to a great extent over-estimated at 
the previous enumeration. The last cause, however, is probably 
of little importance. We find a similar decrease in the districts 
of Bara Banki, Rai Bareli and Unao, although its extent was 
more marked in Lucknow. The famine and the fever of 1878 
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especially affected the children, and there can be no doubt that 
the population did actually diminish by somewhere near ten 
per cent* owing to the effect of those two fatal years. 

Cen^sus of The decline, however, was only temporary, for at the next 
census of 1891 the recovery was almost as groat as the loss of the 
previous decade. The population rose to 774,163 persons, giving 
a density of 800*6 to the square mile. During the previous ten 
years there were no famines or any epidemics of importance. 
The general prosperity of the district operated directly in 
bringing about a rapid increase in the population — a fact which 
tends to prove conclusively the deductions made in 1881. 

Census of The last census took place on the 1st of March, 1901. The 
total population of the district as then enumerated was 793,241 
persons, which shows an increase of 2*4 per cent, during the past 
ten years. The density per square mile was 811*9, a higher 
figure than in any other district of Oudh, and, in fact, of any 
district of the United Provinces, with the exception of Benares. 
Although the district is very highly cultivated and crowded 
with populous villages and hamlets, this unusual density, as also 
in the case of Benares, is of course due to the prerence of a great 
city, the municipality of Lucknow having a mean density of no 
less than 12,278 persons to the square mile. The Province of 

Oudh is notoriously thickly populated, but the district of 

Lucknow, although covering only one-twenty-fifth of*its area, 
possesses no less than one-seventeenth of its population. At the 
time of the last census the district contained 938 inhabited towns 
and villages. Of these 826 had a population of under 1,000 
persons, 82 between 1,000 and 2,000, 25 between 2,000 and 5,000, 
and three, the same as in 1869, contained a population of over 
6,000 persons. In addition to these we have the city and 
cantonments of Lucknow. 

XJfbvkU is only to be expected that the proportion of the urban to 

popula*^^ the rural population of the district should be greater than in any 

tion. other portion of the United Provinces. It amounts to 36*8 per 
cent,, which is very much higher than anywhere else, the 
nearest approach to it being Benares with 26*5 per cent. No 
less, than 90*24 per cent, of the urban population reside in 
Lucknow, alone. As . the city population forms so great a. 
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proportion of that of the whole district, and as from almost every 
point of view it is very much more important than the rest, it 
will be more convenient to deal with it separately. 

At the census of 1869 the population of Lucknow was The city 
estimated at 284,779 persons. In 1881 a similar decrease to that 
of the whole district was observed, and the number of inhabit- 
ants dropped to 261,303. During the following ten years a 
rapid recovery was made, the number of persons in the city and 
cantonments being given as 273,028, which was still considerably 
below that of the first census. We have no records of the 
population as it was before the annexation of Oudh, but it is 
probable that at the time of the mutiny it was even greater- 
The troubles of 1857 and 1868 undoubtedly had a retarding effect 
on the population, and in addition to this we must remember that 
after the restoration of order large and thickly-populated areas, 
including the old Bajpei muhalla and Ismailganj, were razed 
to the ground, a space of half a mile in every direction being 
completely cleared round the old fort. At the last census of 
1901, there was an actual decrease in the number of inhabitants 
of Lucknow, but this may be rather ascribed to the exclusion of 
several portions of the city from municipal limits than to any 
retrograde tendency on the part of the population. The recorded 
total was 264,049 persons, of whom 240,649 resided within 
municipal limits and 23,400 in cantonments. The area of the 
whole, as it now stands, is 28-86 square miles, of which canton- 
ments comprise 9-25 square miles. The density of the Lucknow 
population is very much less than that of many cities of the 
United Pro-vinoes, notably Cawnpore, Meerut, Benares and 
Moradabad. The number of houses to the square mile is 2,920-5, 
giving an average of 4-2 persons to each house — a very low figure, 
that is only equalled by Allahabad and surpassed by Meerut. 

Of the total population of the district at the last census Sex. 
414,149 were males and 378,292 females. As in almost every 
district of the Provinces, there has been a constant tendency for. 
the proportionate number of females to approach that of males, 
ever since the census of 1869. In that year it was returned at 
only 89-3 per cent., and has since risen steadily to the present 
proportion of 91-2 per cent. In the city of Lucknow it is even 
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higher, amounting to 91*7 j>er cent., but the difference is small. 
The disproportion is possibly due to some extent to the presence 
of the large garrison in Lucknow, but at the same time it is 
very much less than in the adjoining districts of Sitapur and 
Hardoi, though greater than in Bara Banki, Eai Bareli and 
Unao, The excess of males is far more marked in the case of 
the Hindus than of the Musalmans, and although it is now 
generally agreed that the practice of infanticide has long dis- 
appeared from the district, yet it seems to be the case that the 
influence of this custom, which has been observed for time 
immemorial among the Eajputs and other Hindus, has still left 
its trace in some i ndistinct hereditary law. The question, however, 
is one of pure speculation and no definite conclusion can be 
reached. Lucknow is situated in the centre of the Provinces 
and roughly forms the boundary between those tracts on the 
west where the excess of males is still more marked and the 
eastern districts in which we frequently find an actual prepon- 
derance of females. 

Birth- Owing to the presence of the city of Lucknow, it is only 

place. natural that we should find a high proportion of immigration 
to the total population. At the last census it was ascertained 
that 83*24 per cent, of the population was born in the district, a 
lower figure than in any other part of the United Provinces, 
except Naini T£l and Dehra Dfln, where special circumstances 
prevail. Of the remainder, 10-82 per cent, were born in the 
adjacent districts and 5*53 per cent, in other parts of India, 
On the other hand, this addition is fully compensated by 
the emigration which takes place from the district and is 
greater in the case of Lucknow than of any other part of the 
Provinces. 

Eeligions. Classifying the whole population according to religions, we 
* find that in 1901 there were 621,762 Hindus, 162,800 Musal- 
mans, 7,274 Christians, 668 Jains, 378 Aryas, 156 Sikhs, 121 
Parsis, 63 Buddhists, 28 Brahmos and eighteen Jews. The only 
noticeable features about these figures are that the number of 
Hindus is proportionately less and that of Musalmans and Chris- 
tians greater than in any other part of Oudh. This is simply 
to the nature of the population of Lucknow city, which 
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contains considerably more than half of the total number of 
Mnsalman inhabitants. Outside the city and cantonments there 
are only 61,244 Musalmans in the district, so that their proportion 
to the Hindus is less than 13 per cent. This is still a compara- 
tively high figure for Oudh and is due to the existence of several 
old and important Musalman settlements, such as Amethi, 

Bijnaur, .Kakori and Malihabad. 

Examining the details of the city population, we find that in City reli- 
the municipality of Lucknow there were 140,177 Hindus, 95,884 
Musalmans, 3,614 Christians, 353 Jains, 250 Aryas, 109 Parsis, 

33 Sikhs, 12 Brahmos and two Buddhists. Of the Christians, 

1,152 were European British subjects, 734 were Eurasians, 35 
Armenians * and 63 other Europeans. In cantonments there 
were 13,990 Hindus, 5,672 Musalmans and 3,738 Christians and 
others, consisting for the most part of the garrison. 

Beginning with the Musalmans, it seems that Lucknow Musal- 
is one of the few districts in which the members of this creed 
have not increased in numbers more rapidly than the Hindus. 

In 1881 they numbered 21*51 per cent, of the population and 
the proportion had since gradually diminished to 20*28 per cent, 
at the last census. Elsewhere, and specially in the Meerut and 
Eohilkhand Divisions, the relative increase o£ the Muhammadan 
population has been very much greater than that of the Hindus. 

The reason of the decline in Lucknow is probably historical and 
marks the continued reversion to a more natural distribution of 
the members of the two religions since the disappearance of the 
Muhammadan rule. Further, the bulk of the Musalman popu- 
lation of Lucknow and the smaller towns is extremely poor, so 
that a rapid increase is not to be expected. After annexation 
Lucknow was crowded with pensioners and dependents of the^ 

Oudh court. Their d^endants in many cases draw allowances 
from Government, but very few of them follow any occupation, 
and owing to the increase in their numbers the pensions received 
by individuals are often very small. These people are mostly 
in debt, and lead a wretched hand-to-mouth existence, which 
also seems to have a demoralizing effect on their fellow-citizens. 

At the same time we find among the Musalman community 
many wealthy talaqdars, to. whom reference will be made iater^ 

6ii 
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in tiis chapter, and a number of gentlemen of good family and 
position who still reside in the city of Lucknow. 

Sheikhs. Of the various Musalman subdivisions the most important 
in this district is that of the Sheikhs. At the last census they 
numbered 49,906 persons, or over 30 per cent, of the whole num- 
ber. The Sheikhs represent the first Musalman invaders. Some 
of them claim to be descended from the companions of Saiyid 
Salar Masaud, and consequently profess to have been established ■ 
in this district since the eleventh century. The history of that 
period, however, is involved in obscurity. We are treading 
more certain ground when we come to the second Musalman 
invasion, which was carried out by the progenitors of the great 
Sheikh family of Lucknow and those of Bijnaiw, Kakori, 
Amethi and Salempur. The history of these families will be 
given in Chapter V and in the articles of the various towns 
to which they belong. At the present time, the Sheikhs are for 
the most part in reduced circumstances. They still own a consi- 
derable amount of land, especially in the Bijnaur, Lucknow 
and Mohanlalganj parganas, but the prosperous families are few 
in number, and with the except! on of those of GhSzipur, Gauria 
Kalan and Juggaur, belong to other districts. Thus the taluq- 
dars of Gadia, Jahangirabad and Jasmara reside in Bara Banki, 
although they trace their descent from the Juggaur stock, and 
the taluqdar of Kakrali, who owns a small property in pargana 
Malihabad, lives in the Hardoi district. More than half the 
Sheikhs belong to the Siddiqi suhdi^’ision, while the bulk of the 
remainder are Qurreshis. Besides these there are over 1,000 
Ansaris, and fair numbers of Farruqis, Usmanis and others. 

Pathtos. Next in point of number come the Pathdns, with a total of 
26,031 persons in 1901, or sixteen per cent, of the whole Musal- 
man population. N early four-fifths of the Pathfins are to be found 
in the Lucknow tahsil SjUd over 17,000 in the city of Lucknow 
itself. Elsewhere they are found in large numbers only in par- 
gana Malihabad, where there are several old colonies, such as the 
Amnazai Pathdns of Malihabad, Bakhtiyamagar and Garhi 
Sanjar Khan; the Bazidkhels of Bari Garhi ; the Afridi taluqdars 
<>f Kasmandi Khurd and Sahlamau, and the Qandahari Pathdns 
of Khalispux, who claim to be the highest family of this race in 
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Oiidh. The best represented Pathdn subdivision is that of the 
Yusufzais, almost all of whom reside in the city of Lucknow, 

Besides these there are large numbers of Lodis, Ghoris^ Bangash, 

Afridis and Eohillas. The majority of the Ghoris and Afridrs 
is to be found in pargana Malihabad. Besides the two 
taluqd^ri families, the Pathdns still hold a number of vil- 
lages in Malihabad and in the neighbourhood of Lucknow, 
and have to some extent succeeded in maintaining their posi- 
tion - 

The Saiyids numbered 17,418 persons at the last census, Saiyids. 
or over ten per cent, of the Musalman population. They are 
more numerous in this district than in any other part of the 
Provinces, not excepting Miizaffarnagar, Meerut and Moradabad, 
in each of which they have such extensive possessions. Here, 
however, there are few important Saiyid families. The chief of 
them is the Ed.ja of Salempur, who owns a fine property in. 
pargana Mohanlalganj. Other Saiyid taluqdars who hold estates 
in this district are those of Ahmamau and Jalalpur in Hardoi. 
Mention should also be made of the Saiyid zamindars of Kakori. 

About 92 per cent, of the Saiyids are to be found in the Lucknow 
tahsll and almost all of these reside in the city itself. They are 
very scarce in Mohanlalganj, and in Malihabad they number 
less than 1,000 persons. Their presence in Lucknow is directly 
due to the influence of the Oudh court, which formed the centre 
of the Shia power. Nearly half the Saiyids belong to the 
Eizwi subdivision, and next to them come the Abidi Saiyids, 
both of whom are far more, numerous here than in any- other 
district. Besides these there are large numbers of Husainis, 

Jafaris, Taqwis and Kazimis. 

Lucknow is also noticeable for the number of Mughals, Maghals. 
amounting in 1901 to 11,714 persons — a figure which is only 
exceeded in Moradabad. These Mughals almost all reside in 
the city of Lucknow, where their presence also is solely due to 
the influence of the Oudh court, the reigning family belonging 
to this tribe. The only Mughal taluqdar of the district, 

Mirza Jafar Ali Khan of Behta, whose history is given later, 
is one of the richest money-lenders in the district. The 
Mughals are chiefly of the Chaghtai subdivision, from which 
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sprang the house of Timur. Besides these, there are large num-» 
bers of Qizilbash Miighals. 

The other Miisalmau subdivisions call for very little notice. 
The most numerous are the Behnas and Julahas^ both of whom 
still carry on to some extent their ancestral occupation of cotton 
weaving. They are found in all parts of the district, but more 
than half of them reside in the city of Lucknow. No other 
Musalman clans have as many as 6,000 representatives. Qassabs, 
Kunjras, Faqirs, Gaddis, Darzis, Nais and Bhangis all number 
over 2,500, but none of them are of any importance. Almost 
all the Gaddis, who follow the profession of herdsmen, belong 
to pargana Malihabad and the remainder to Kakori. There 
are over 1,000 Kabarias, the Musalman counterparts of the 
Muraos. They are only found in larger numbers in the Bahraich 
district, and occur nowhere else except in the Basti and Dehra 
Ddn districts, but in both of these places they are very scarce. 
The whole of them reside in the Mohanlalganj pargana, where 
they have considerable tenant holdings and occupy a promi- 
nent position in the first rank of cultivators. It is a curious 
fact that in this district where the Musalman supremacy has 
been so long established we should find far fewer Musalman 
Rajputs than in any other portion of Oudh. At the last census 
there were only 702 persons of this denomination — a very signifi- 
cant fact, as it not only illustrates the general independence of 
the Rajputs during the Nawabi, but also the manner in which 
they constantly held aloof from the capital. 

Lucknow has always been the stronghold of the Shias, who 
are far more numerous here than in any obher district of the 
Province. At the same time, although the Oudh Nawabs and 
kings were invariably rigid followers of this sect, and although 
the most influential Musalmans of Lucknow are still pronounced 
Shias, it is a remarkable fact that no less than 84 per cent, of 
the Musalman population of Lucknow and the district belong 
to the Sunni sect. The number of Shias, further, has undergone 
a striking decrease since the annexation and the disappearance 
of the influence of the Royal Family. No figures are available 
for 1869, but in 1881 we find that the district contained 34,560 
"Bhias, or 23 per cent, of the whole Muhammadan population. At the 
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present time they number only fourteen percent., and it is notice-* 
able that nearly two-thirds of them are females. The Muharram, 
which is essentially a Shia festival, is annually celebrated with, 
great splendour in Lucknow and is attended by vast crowds, 
although a very small proportion of them can be Shias. Large 
provisions for the observance of this and other festivals have . 
been made in the trust-deeds of the Husainabad, Shah Najaf 
and other endowments of the ruling chiefs of Oudh. 

As has been observed above, the Hindus form the bulk of Hindus, 
the population and are rapidly on the increase. The great bulk 
of them belong to the lower castes and the vast majority are 
engaged in agriculture or general labour. Although, as in every 
other district, we find here representatives of almost innumer- 
able castes, but very few of them deserve special mention, either 
on account of their proportionately numerical superiority or for 
any other reason. The classification of castes as given in the 
Census Report shows very few remarkable features. There is 
no caste in any way peculiar to Lucknow, and only ono, the 
Kathaks, occurs here in larger numbers than in any other 
district. 

The most numerous are the Pasis who numbered 84,494,Pasis. 
persons, or over thirteen per cent, of the total Hindu population. 

They are very evenly distributed and are found in almost equal 
numbers in every tahsil. There is a common tradition that in 
early days the Pasis were the lords of the greater part of the 
district, in the same way as the Bhars predominated in the south- 
east of Lucknow and throughout the rest of Oudh. The old 
village sites and ruined forts which elsewhere are universally 
attributed to the Bhars are here assigned to the Pasis or else to 
the Arakhs, who appear to be of a very similar origin. The 
whole of pargana Malihabad is traditionally assigned to the 
Arakhs, but it is probable that their descendants have become 
united with the Pasis, as at the last census there were only 1,195 
m^Hibers of this caste in the district, all of whom were found in 
Malihabad. The Pasis must have been an aboriginal tribe ; 
they are disowned by every one, and their habits favour the 
supposition. As is the case to-day, so in the old time their 
addiction to drink was . notorious. There is not a story told of 
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the conquest of any fort, but that it was eflPected by plying the 
occupants with wine. SomeofthePasis of this district style them- 
selves Eajpasis, an appellation which has its counterpart in the 
Eajbhars, who are sometimes met with in eastern Oudh 
and who probably derive their name from some period at which 
they held a predominant position. They themselves claim to be 
akin to the Bhars, and indeed it is a significant fact tliat not 
a single person was recorded as a Bhar in the census of this 
district. At the present time the Pasis are almost all agricul- 
turists, an occupation which they vary with that of tending 
swine and entering Government service as chaukidars. As 
cultivators they are usually of a very inferior type and their 
holdings are generally small. At the time of the last settlement 
their proprietary rights extended to only two acres in pargana 
Malihabad, but they occupied large areas as ordinary tenants in 
every pargana of the district, and notably in Mohanlalganj. 

Ahirs. The Ahirs numbered 76,828 persons at the last census, or 

over 12 per cent, of the Hindu population. They occur in large 
numbers in every part of the district, but especially in the 
parganas of the Lucknow tahsil, which contains nearly half the 
whole number. Their traditional occupation is that of cattle- 
breeding and grazing and this they still follow, tending the 
zamindars’ cows and stock and receiving in return three sirs of 
grain for each cow and six s^rs for each buffalo at the kharif 
and rabi harvests. Sometimes they are capitalists and have 
their own animals. The great majority of the Ahirs, however, 
are engaged in cultivation and form the backbone of the 
agricultural community. They are careful and hard-working 
cultivators of a very fair stamp, and generally pay high rents. 
They have considerable landed possessions in every pargana of 
the district, but like all the smaller proprietors they have lost 
ground during the past forty years. At the time of the last 
settlement they owned nearly 6,000 acres, more than half of 
which lay in the Mohanlalganj and Bijnaur parganas. As 
tenants they occupy a leading position in every pargana of the 
district, and especially so in Lucknow. 

Chamars. Next come the Cham&rs, with a total of 74,660 persons, or 
somewhat less than twelve per cent. They occur in greatest 
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numbers in the Lucknow and Malihabad tahsils. They are 
chiefly employed as labourers and are cultivators of a very low 
order. They hold land as tenants in every pargana of the 
district, but except in Malihabad and Mahona their holdings 
are by no means proportionate to their numbers. 

The Lodhs, who come fourth in numerical order, with a Lodhs. 
total of 56,796 persons, are cultivators of a high order; nearly 
three-fourths of them are found in the Lucknow tahsil, and in 
the pargana of that name they hold a larger area as tenants than 
any other caste excepting the Ahirs; in Kakori, too, they come 
third on the list. They also have extensive holdings in Mahona 
and Mohanlalganj. Everywhere they pay very high rents. V ery 
similar to them are the Kurmis. The latter numbered 22,378 Kurmis. 
persons and are almost entirely confined to the south-eastern por- 
tion of the district. In Mohanlalganj pargana they have always 
been very strong and hold a larger area as tenants than any other 
caste. The great stronghold of the Kurmis is the district of Bara 
Banki, and they only hold land in the adjoining parganas. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are the best of all the cultivating classes and 
usually are in a more prosperous condition. The Ktirmi is indus- 
trious and intelligent, more independent and possessed of a better 
knowledge of the world than his fellow -workmen. Within the 
last few years they have put forward a claim to be considered 
Kshattriyas. The progress made by the Kurmis in Bara Banki 
is very noticeable, a very striking example being the existence 
of the Kurmi Patshala at Lucknow. The Lodhs have very small 
landed possessions and have lost much of what they formerly 
possessed, but the Kurmis have actually increased their estates^ 
and at the last settlement owned 8,761 acres in pargana Mohan- 
lalganj, their gains being chiefly due to money-lending. 

Of the remaining agricultural castes the most important are Muraoa. 
the Muraos and Kachhis, who are practically the same, and at the 
last census numbered 19,923 persons. They are cultivators of a 
very high order and generally confine themselves to exceed- 
ingly minute and careful garden cultivation. They are most 
numerous in the Malihabad and Lucknow tahsils, and over 
3,000 reside within the municipal limits of Lucknow, where 
they grow tobacco and other superior crops in the highly 
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cultivated land within and around the city. They everywhere 
pay heavy rents, and these in Lucknow itself rise to an extra- 
ordinary height, sometimes as much as Es. 100 per aero. They 
usually cultivate the best land in every pargana of the district, 
and especially in Malihabad. Their proprietary holdings are 
small except in Mohanlalganj, where at the time of the last 
settlement they held 5,704 acres and had increased their posses- 
sion by nearly 450 acres since the settlement of 1866* Closely 
akin to them are the Malis, who numbered 3,2l7 persons. 

Koris, The Koris or Hindu weavers are fairly numerous in 

Lucknow, as in every other district of the division. In 1901 
there were 20,688 persons of this caste, more than half of whom 
were found in the Lucknow tahsll and almost all the remainder 
in Mohanlalganj. They still follow their ancestral occupation 
to some extent, but have largely been driven out of the field by 
European competition. Generally they betake themselves to 
agriculture and are mostly employed as- field labourers. They 
own no land and are very seldom found as tenants. 

Tambolis. The Tambolis, or growers of p&n leaves, are of some 
importance and are only found in larger numbers in Unao and 
Eai Bareli. They chiefly occur in the Lucknow and Mohanlal- 
ganj tahsfls, and a considerable number of them live in Lucknow 
itself and have their gardens in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city. They are a most industrious class. They have to 
prepare the artificial beds on whicli the plant is grown, and 
are occupied in incessantly watering and tending the plant. 
These beds are laid on the top of artificially formed banks 
made of a fine loam soil which is dug from the bottom of tanks 
and spread out on the beds to a depth of two or three inches. 
The 'pdn is grown from cuttings nr buds, and is sown in March, 
coming to maturity in about four months. The plant is a 
creeper and climbs up a pole of some four feet high, the leaves 
.when ready being stripped from the bottom. It is set out in 
rows across the top of the bed,, the whole being walled in by 
^screens of thatching grass, while a roof of the same material .is 
.^j^xead over the top of the bed. The rents paid are very high 
.and are calculated on the row, eight annas being paid for the 
Jirst year, twelve annas for the next, and so on. 
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Turning to the higher castes of Hindus, we find 45,645 Brah- 
Brahmans in this district, a far lower figure than in any other 
part of Oudh. More than half of them reside in the Lucknow 
tahsll, the remainder being distributed equally oyer the rest 
of the district. They belong chiefly to the Kanaujia and Gaur 
tribes, and few of them are well off, the majority depending 
mainly on the charity of other Hindus. At the same time the 
Brahmans include among their numbers the Eaja of Sissaindi, 
one of the largest landowners of the district, the small taluqdar 
of Mainahar Katra and several wealthy zamindars and money- 
lenders. Of the latter a large number are Kashmiris, who 
seem to have migrated to Lucknow after annexation. Luring 
the Kawabi there were few families of them here, and they 
were rarely found in the public service, the only name that 
occurs being Rai Lila Ram, Chaklad^r of Tandiaon. After 
annexabion a large number of them were ranked among the 
subordinate judicial officers and other public servants, while 
still more engaged themselves in trade and money-lending. 

The Brahmans are among the largest landholders of the district, 
especially in the Mohanlalganj tahsil, but they also have exten- 
sive properties in Bijnaur, where there is a large Brahman 
colony of long standing, the headquarters of which is Rahim- 
nagar Pandiawan. Since the settlement of 1866 they have 
gained ground in every pargana, and notably in Mali habad, where 
there is a large estate held by the descendants of Pandit Ram 
Karain, Kashmiri. The Kashmiri pleaders have gained the most^ 
having acquired’nearly 10,000 acres between 1866 and 1896, most 
of this lying in Malihabad. Of the other Brahmans the money- 
lenders and old zamindars chiefly have improved their position. 

The Brahmans, too, are found as cultivators in every pargana^ 
their largest holdings being in those of the Malihabad tahsil. 

They usually hold at favoured rate, with the possible exception of 
Mohanlalganj, so much of which is held by Musalman landlords 
They are somewhat inferior cultivators as they prefer to employ 
hired la bourers to tilling the land themselves, and are generally 
debarred by the laws of their caste from handling the plough.. 

Kext come the Rajputs, numbering 29,903 persons. They Rajputs, 
found chiefly in the Lucknow tahsil, and are comparatively 
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scarce in Mohanlalgaiij. They are still the largest landholders 
of the district, and at the time of the last settlement were in 
possession of 214,407'" acres. They own almost the whole of 
Mahona and about half of Malihabad and Bijnaiir. The Kaj- 
puttaluqdte have maintained and often improved their position, 
but the coparcenary bodies have suffered very heavily in every 
direction, losing in Malihabad alone nearly 14,000 acres since 
1866, and over 18,000 acres in Bijnaur. The most numerous 
clans of Edjputs are the Chaiihans, most of whom belong to Bij- 
nanr, the Bais of the western parganas, the Jaiswars of the 
Mohanlalganj tahsil, and the Panwars. The last-named are 
predominant in the north and include among their numbers the 
great taluqdars of Itaunja and Mahona. There are six Bais 
taluqdars holding land in the district, but none of them reside in 
Lucknow. Of the Janwars the most important is the taluqdar 
of Purseni in i)argana Mohanlalganj. There is only one taluq- 
dar of any other clan, the Amethia Eaja of Birsinghpur or 
Kumhrawan in B.ai Bareli. In addition to the clans already 
mentioned several others are well represented in this district ; 
notably the Jaiswars, who are more numerous than in any other 
part of the province except Muttra, the Gautams, Gaharwars, 
Nikumbhs and Sombansis. The K^jputs are inferior cultivators, 
as, like the Brahmans, they depend chiefly on hired labourers ; 
their largest holdings are in Malihabad and Mahona, but they 
occupy large areas in every pargana and hold generally at a pri- 
vileged rate. 

Kayasths. The Kayasths are very numerous in Lucknow, amounting to 
17,694 persons at the last census. The great majority of them 
are to be found in Lucknow itself, where this caste supplies a 
large number of clerks to the local offices. During the Nawabi 
many Kayasths rose to high position ; no less than sixteen were 
honoured with the title of Eaja, while many others bore almost 
equivalent titles, such as Kunwar, Munshi-ul-mulk, Eai, 
Bakhshi-ul-mulk, Mushir-ud-daula and M udabbir-ud-daula. 
At the present time also a large number of the minor officials 
belong to this caste, while others are engaged as legal practi- 
tioners and as agents to the great landowners. The Kayasths, 
too, have somewhat extensive possessions of their own, especially 
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m the Lucknow, Bijnaur and Mahona parganas* The zamiiid^rs 
and pleaders of this caste have very largely increased theii^ 
possessions of late years, and in the Bijnaur pargana alone the 
the latter have gained nearly 6,000 acres. 

The Banias numbered 16,954 persons at the last census Banias. 
The great majority of them reside in the Lucknow tahsll and 
over two-thirds in the city of Lucknow itself. The village 
Banias are of little importance ; they are everywhere engaged in 
money-lending, grain-dealing and cloth -selling. In Lucknow 
the members of this caste include many persons of considerable 
wealth and standing. They are chiefly of the Agarwal, Umar, 

Riistogi and Kasaundhan subdivisions. One of the leading fami- 
lies of Lucknow is that of the Bhargavas, who own the Newal 
Kishore printing works. They maintain, however, that they 
are really Brahmans and not Vaishyas. Besides these there are 
large numbers of wealthy bankers and traders. During the Nawabi 
but few of them were employed in Government service, but one 
or two rose to high positions. The Banias are considerable land- 
holders, but as elsewhere, most of their possessions have been 
recently acquired. At the time of the first regular settlement 
they only held 4,500 acres, chiefly in the parganas of Lucknow, 
Mohanlalganj and Malihabad. By 1896 they had gained 
largely in every pargana of the district and held altogether 
nearly 14,000 acres. Their gains were almost entirely due to 
money-lending, except in Mahona, where Bania pleaders had 
acquired 212 acres. In Mohanlalganj alone they had purchased 
over 4,700 acres at the expense of the smaller Musalman and 
Rajput proprietors. The district exhibits nothing peculiar in 
this respect, for there is almost everywhere a constant ten- 
dency for land to pass into the hands of money-lending classes; 
but the process was undoubtedly hastened by the drought of 
1877, when no suspensions of revenue were allowed, and also by 
the bad years of 1880 and 1896. 

Khattris occur in proportionately large numbers in Luck- Khattris. 
now, the last census showing 2,894 persons of this caste, a figure 
which is only exceeded in Agra and Benares. Almost all of 
them reside in Lucknow. A fair number are employed in 
Government service, but the bulk of them are engaged in trade 
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and money-lending. They are mostly in a very prosperous 
condition. At tli e time of the first regular settlement their landed 
possessions were small, with tli e exception of the Jabrauli taluqdari 
estate in the Mohanlalganj tahsil which is still held by mem- 
bers of the Khattri family of Manranwan in Unao. Since 1866 
the taliiqdars have increased their possessions, but the largest 
gains have been made by th e money-lenders of tli i s caste. Th ey 
now hold land in every pargana of the district except Bijnaur. 

Of the remaining Hindu castes few call for any especial 
mention. They are chiefly labourers and artisans, and fre-. 
quently are also engaged in agriculture. The most numerous 
are the Kahars, Gadariyas, Dhobis, Telis and Nais, all of whom 
number over 10,000 persons. The Gadariyas chiefly follow 
their peculiar occupation as shepherds. The sheep are princi- 
pally reared for their wool, which is made into blankets. They 
are usually sheared twice in the year, in Chait and Kuar. The 
trade, however, is of little importance as the number of sheep in 
this district is unusually small. The Telis are employed in 
their legitimate vocation of expressing the oil from oilseeds and 
carrying grain, for which they keep buffaloes. Their gains in 
the former occupation are considerable. They usually receive 
the weight in oilseeds of the oil expressed, and the husks of the 
old seed for Ichali or oil cake, the payment being generally 
known as The only other castes with more than 5,000 
representatives are Barhais, Bhangis, Bharbhunjas, Kalwars, 
Kumhars and Sonars. These follow their ancestral callings and 
call for no special mention. The Kathaks number 1,146 persons 
and are far more numerous than in any other district of the 
Provinces. They claim to be an inferior subdivision of Brah- 
mans, but their usual occupation is that of singers and musicians. 
They all reside in the city of Lucknow, where they find consi- 
derable scope for their profession. 

The Arya Samdj is of very little importance in Lucknow 
and its members are few, as in every other part of Oudh. They 
have in fact declined in numbers since 1891, the total falling 
from 553 to 378 at the last census. Most of them are drawn 
from the Kayasth, Brahman and Khattri castes. There are two 
h%es in the district, but no schools or other institutions 
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belonging to the Sam^j, Almost all the Aryas reside in 
Luckno-w itself. 

The Brahmos numbered 28 persons in 1901 out of a total of 37 Brahmos. 
for the whole Provinces. Almost all of these are Bengalis, for the 
faith has not found acceptance among the people of th ese Provinces. 

The Brahmo Sam^j was founded in about 1828 by Raja Ram Mohan 
Eai, but has never flourished anywhere except in Bengal, and 
consequently must be regarded as an exotic religion in Lucknow. 

The city and cantonments contain a large Christian popu- Chris- 
lation, as well as a number of schools and mission institutions. 

At the time of the last oensxrs there were altogether 7,247 
Christians in Lucknow, a figure that is only exceeded by Meerut 
in the whole of the United Provinces. Of these, 3,614 resided 
within municipal limits and the bulk of the remainder in can- 
tonments. The European Christian population numbered 4,298 
persons, Eurasians 799, while 2,160 were Natives. There has 
been a large increase in the Native Christian population of late 
years, for in 1881 there were but 739 persons of this denomina- 
tion and 836 in 1891. Of the Native Christians 846 belong 
to the Church of England, 662 to the American and other Method- 
ists, 363 were Roman Catholics and 152 Presbyterians. The 
first English Church in Lucknow was that in the Residency, 
the foundations of which may still be traced. In 1860 Christ 
Church, to the south of Hazratganj, was consecrated by Bishop 
Cotton ; it was constructed at a cost of about Rs. 60,000, of which 
the larger portion was contributed by Government. In the 
same year All Saints^ Church in the cantonments was consecrated, 
having been built entirely at Government charges. The Rail- 
way Church at Charbagh was opened in 1897. 

The Church Missionary Society has a large establishment Cliurch 
in Lucknow. There are three clergymen, one of whom is a 
native, and another is in charge of the branch mission at ciety. 
Nigohan with its small out-stations at Sissaindi, Man and 
Goshainganj. The Mission supports a teachers^ training 
school, established in 1894, and a high school for boys in 
Lucknow, opened in 1859 j besides these there are four lower 
primary schools for boys and one mixed school for boys and 
girls. At Nigohan there is a mission dispensary in charge of a 
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hospital assistant. The Society owns the Church of the Epiphany 
at Lucknow, a handsome Gothic structure of red stone with a 
fine spire. The congregation consists chiefly of Eurasians and 
Native Christians. Working in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society is a branch of the Zanana Bible and Medical 
Mission, which also has a station at Nigohan. The staff 
consists of fifteen European missionaries and a number of 
native assistants and teachers. The principal institution of 
this Mission is the Lady Kinnaird Memorial Hospital in 
Shah Mina. This hospital was considerably enlarged in 
1897, and has some forty beds for in-patients. The dispensary 
is open daily, and is attended by a large number of out-patients. 

American The American Methodist Episcopal Mission was opened 

Mission, Husainabad during the cold weather of 1868. The two 
inissionaries occupied the Asafi Kothi and the Kala Kothi in 
Husainabad and remained there till 1866». After the clearing 
of the ground in the neighbourhood of the Machchi Bhawan 
and the consequent decrease in the population, the missionaries 
removed their headquarters to the Lalbagh and Inayat Bagh, 
While in Husainabad, they refrained from purchasing any 
property, but after their move they began to buy land and 
build institutions, and at the present time they own property 
in Lucknow to the value of Es. 7,27,000. For the purposes 
of mission work Lucknow is divided into two circuits, one 
for English and the other for native work. Besides these, there 
are seven out-stations, at Itaunja in this district, and at Bara 
Banki, Tikaitnagar, Lakhimpur, Sltapur, Sidhauli and Eai 
Bareli. The total number of workers is 191, of whom three 
are American Missionaries. The central native church is in 
the Lalbagh. and is capable of seating 2,000 persons; it 
is not only self-supporting, but contributes liberally to the 
various institutions. It was built by the late Rev. Dr. Parker 
on the site of the old English church erected in 1866, The 
present English central church, with its adjacent parsonage, 
is also in Lai Bagh and was erected by the Eev. J. Messmore, 
who was for many years Missionary in Lucknow. The prin- 
cipal institution of this mission is the Eeid Christian College 
in the Inayat Bagh. It was built by the late Eev, B. H, 
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Badley, the first principal, through the liberality of the Eev. 
Dr. Reid, late Secretary to the Mission. The staff consists 
of three American Professors, six Assistant Masters, two 
Maulvis and two Pandits. The institution comprises the 
College, the business department, in which typewriting and 
shorthand are taught, the high school and a branch school. 
' About half the students are native Christians, and the remainder 
Hindus and Musalm^ns. The first school belonging to this 
mission was opened in 1868. The mission also possesses a 
flourishing educational institution known as the Isabella 
Thoburn College and High School in Lai Bagh. It was 
instituted by the American lady whose name it bears. The 
students are both Christian and non-Christian girls. Connected 
with the College is the Harriet Warren Hall, a fine building 
adjoining the Lai Bagh Home, in which lectures and other 
public entertainments are given. The deaconess home in Lai 
Bagh is near the parsonage, and from it an extensive zanana 
work is conducted both in the city and in the neighbouring 
villages. Another institution deserving of mention is the 
press and publishing house in Hazratganj. This press was 
originally started on a small scale in Bareilly and subsequently 
enlarged and removed to Lucknow. During 1902 it issued 
7,46,00,000 pages of matter and over 60,000 volumes of various 
kinds printed in English, Roman-Urdu, Urdu and Hindi. 
About one-fourth of the output is of a religious character ; 
there are three weekly papers printed and published here, the 
Children's Friend, the ^^Star of India and the Women^s 
Friend,’^ the first alone having a circulation of 20,000 copies. 

The remaining missions deserving of mention in Lucknow 
cofnprise the Wesleyan Methodist Mission in Dilkusha, to 
which a school is attached, the Roman Catholic Mission, and 
the recently-started Reformed Presbyterian Mission, 

As is only to be expected from the presence of such a large city 
as Lucknow, the proportion of the agricultural population to the 
wholenumber of inhabitants is lower than in any other part of 
Oudh. At the last census it amounted to 52*2 per cent., and of this 
63*8 per cent, comprised actualworkers and 46*2 per cent, depend- 
ents. If, however, we exclude the city population, we find that in 
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the rest of the district the proportion of agriculturists to the rest 
amounts to 70*7 percent., which is nearer the general average for 
Oudh. The proportion of agriculturists does not seem to depend 
much on the amount of cultivated land. It ranges very high in 
Bijnaur, which has a comparatively small percentage of cultiva- 
tion, and it is least in Malihabad, the best cultivated pargana 
of the district. The reason lies rather in the want of land 
than in the scarcity of hands, for there is not much land avail- 
able for cultivation anywhere, although, with improved cultiv- 
ation, much more could undoubtedly be obtained from the soil. 
On the other hand it is not surprising that the industrial 
population should be much larger in Lucknow than elsewhere 
in Oudh, amounting to 19*6 per cent, of the whole — a figure 
which is only approached by Fyzabad, where again there is 
a large city. Similarly, the commercial population is com- 
paratively large, amounting to 1-2 per cent, and the professional 
population, which amounts to 2-5 per cent., is nowhere exceeded 
in Oudh, and indeed in very few districts of the United 
Provinces. The chief industrial occupations of the people have 
already been dealt with in the preceding chapter in referring 
to the various trades and manufactures of Lucknow. In the 
census the population was divided into eight main classes, four 
of which — the agricultural, industrial, commercial and profes- 
sional — have already been mentioned. The remainder consists 
of those in Government employ, numbering 3 '33 per cent., those 
in personal service, 9*1 1 per cent., unskilled labourers other 
than agricultural, 6*75 per cent., while the rest comprises those 
without any occupation— a very miscellaneous class, which 
includes persons of independent means, pensioners, beggars and 
prisoners. The most important is the industrial class, which 
comprises nearly forty per cent, of the population of Lucknow 
city. Personal service requires no detailed mention. Com- 
merce covers a wide area, as it includes bankers, money-lenders, 
merchants, shopkeepers and dealers, as well as of persons 
connected with transport and storage, such as railway employes, 
cart-owners, porters and weighmen. The professional class, 
.too, is of somewhat wide significance, embracing religion, 
plication, literature, law and medidne as well as professional 
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actors, singers, dancers and tlie like. Under tke head of law 
we find a larger total in this district than in any other part 
of the provinces, except, strange to say, in Gorakhpur. In the 
number of actual workers Lucknow considerably exceeds 
Allahabad, but at the same time comes after Meerut and 
Aligarh. The number of medical practitioners is larger in 
Lucknow than in any other part of the United Provinces. 

The condition of the people varies greatly both in the city 
and in the district. Lucknow contains a very large pauper the peo 
population and there are in the city large numbers of people in 
very reduced circumstances, who chiefly trace their poverty to 
the disappearance of the Oudh Court. In the rural tracts, too, 
we find the majority of the cultivators to be more or less 
heavily in debt, and the same remark applies, with several- 
exceptions, to the landholders. There is, however, a great 
diiBfereaoe between the condition of different castes. The 
Kurmis, for instance, as everywhere, are in a general state 
of prosperity — a result that is as much due to their thriftiness 
and intelligence as to their skill as cultivators. On the other 
hand, the Lodhs, Ahirs and Pasis seem often ill-fed and very 
scantily clad. They seldom eat meat or, indeed, the finer sorts 
of grain. The food of the people is practically the same as 
that of the rest of Oudh, except perhaps that the pulses such 
as urd, arhar and moth are more largely used, and rice less. 

From September to March the principal food of the mase 
consists of maize, kodon and rice, and from April to August of 
gram, barley, peas, arhar and the like. In Lucknow, however, 
the food of the people does not correspond so strictly with the 
proximate previous harvest as in every other district. There 
are greater stocks of grain in store, as there is more capital 
in this district. 

The city of Lucknow is one of the chief centres of Indian Native 
poetry and music, and contains a large idle population. 
inention, therefore, may be made here of the principal amuse- 
ments of the people. These comprise, in addition to music, 
dancing and" theatrical displays, several others, such as wrestling, 
kite-flying and quail-fighting. Dancing and singing have lost' 
none of their popularity, but Lucknow has to a large extent 
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lost tiie wealth that was so lavishly disbursed iu the days 
of the Nawdbi. The decay of the national spirit has followed 
naturally on the breaking up of the kingdom of Oudh and the 
transfer of power to the English, who care for none of these 
things. There is no place now for the national odes and lyrics 
that played so prominent a part in these performances, and 
the profession has lost much of the respectability and semi- 
official status which it once possessed. 

There are still, however, large numbers of dancing-girls 
in Lucknow, who often earn large incomes, and are considered 
persons of some importance by the greater part of the city 
population. They usually have their own following, who treat 
them with great deference. The dancing-girls are generally 
called Faturias; they are nearly all Muhammadans, although it 
is probable that they were originally low-caste Hindus : in many 
cases their numbers are recruited from the Naiks of the 
Kumaun hills. The men of the caste marry, purchasing girls 
from other castes, and their wives are very seldom unchaste. 
The women generally form a temporary connection called mutdd, 
or else go through a ceremony called missi, or the first 
blackening of the teeth. These engagements merely serve the 
purpose of temporary unions, and can he broken by either party 
at pleasure. The first is recognised by the Shias as a legitimate 
connexion while it lasts, but the Sunnis regard it merely as 
a civil contract whose breach on either side absolves the other 
party from the engagement, but entails no penalty. The kings 
and nobles of Oudh used to enter into literally thousands of 
such connexions, which merely involved fidelity on ono side 
and maintenance on the other; the dancing-girl, who left 
a trooper, perhaps did mutda with a prime minister imme^ 
diately afterwards. The second, missi, is still more curious^ 
the contract being even more summary than the former. There 
is a subordinate caste of dancing-girls, known as Mirasis ; these 
used only to perform before women, but the practice has died 
out. The instruments used by the musicians are the sdrangi or 
fiddle, the manjira or cymbals, and the taUa or drum. The 
best singers obtain very high fees, sometimes as much as Es. 300, 
And the band is paid five annas in the rupee. The dresses 
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worn are often exceedingly costly ; the jewels and lace of a 
festival dress of a first class dancing-girl being worth from 
Es. 1,000 to Es. 10,000: 

Dramatic performances are very popular in Lucknow. Theatrl- 
The opportunity of ridiculing the governing class under a 
safe guise is too good to be lost, while the strange and in 
some points abhorrent features of English life furnish ample 
material for * witty mimics. The courts of justice, the 
police officer, the Englishman at home, with their defects, 
their ignorance of the language, their cheroots and pegs, are 
mercilessly exposed, yet so much verisimilitude is preserved, 
that they are never represented as cruel or corrupt in them- 
selves. Other favourite subjects are the practices of thieves, 
the oppressions of landlords and of native officials. They 
are usually performed by travelling companies of Kashmiris, 
whose earnings are very considerable. P^rsi actors, too, draw 
crowded houses in Lucknow for several months at a stretch. 

Their repertoire consists chiefly of adaptations of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

Wrestling is only followed during the rains; it is not clear Wrest- 
why this is so, because in other parts of Oudh this amusement is 
pursued during the whole year. Although popular as a spectacle, 
it is Dot much followed as an exercise ; the notorious effeminacy 
of the inhabitants disincline them from the hard work of 
training and from the efforts and dangers of the arena. It has 
largely taken the place of other displays of adroitness in manly 
exercises. Formerly every man carried arms, and skill in the 
use of sword, shield and spear was not only useful, but its dis- 
play was lawful and rewarded with applause and more sub- 
stantial gifts. There is an annual tournament at Lucknow at 
which two or three hundred wrestlers attend. Many of these 
come from the Muttra district and are Chaube Brahmans of Muttra 
andBrindaban ; most of the remainder are Panjabi Musalmans 
from Umballa, Lahore, Amritsar and Sialkot, and the rest come 
from Alwar, Baroda and Cawmpore ; in Lucknow itself there 
are a few inferior wrestlers. Frequently the best wrestler finds 
no one to face him, and he only receives a mere pittance as charity^ 
while the large prizes go to the minor champions.. 
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The season for kite-flying is more particularly at the Diwali 
festival, hut it lasts all the year except cluriiig the rains. The 
object of tho players is to cut each other^s strings ; for this purpose 
they arc glued and dipped in powdered glass or mica, so that by 
sawing the cord np and down in one spot tiio luval string is cut 
in two. There are several professional kite-flyers Avho show 
great skill in so working their reels that a steady friction is 
kept np at a height of many hundred yards upon a'small portion 
of tlie ciicmy^s string. Quail-fighting is a common amusement 
of the poorer classes. There are two seasons, one from March 
to Jane before the rains, and tho other from October to Jaimary ; 
very large sums are wagered on these fights, and oJ’ton as ranch 
as Es. 600 will be refused for a good quail. Cock-fighting 
was once very popular in Lucknow, but it has now become 
almost extinct. 

The number of villages and towns in tho district has already 
been given in a previous paragraph. The latter, with the 
exception of Lucknow itself, are chiefly old Muhammadan 
qashas, such as Amethi, Kakori, Malihabad and Bijnaiir. To 
these may be added Kasmandi, Mahona and Mandiaon. Such 
qasbas are almost always the headquarters of old parganas and 
under native rule were the local centres of administration, and 
the residence of the faujdar and his troops, the pargana qanimgo 
and chaudliri, the mufti, qazi and other dignitaries. The 
Musalman settlements were usually made in defensible military 
positions, generally on the site of an ancient Hindu town or fort, 
W’here the invaders, who had overran and seized the proprietary 
right in the surrounding villages, resided for mutual protection. 
As a rule there was little land attached, and that \vas chiefly* 
planted with fruit trees, while each man had a freehold of the. 
yard of his house and the land occupied by his servants and 
followers. The rural villages in no way differ from those of the. 
rest of southern Oudh. There is no large village without itS’ 
dependent hamlets, the average number of the latter being about, 
three to each village. Their size varies with the date of found- 
where new land has been recently brought under the, 
3?ktgh, they frequently consist of a small cluster of rude hutsi 
occupied by the cultivators, who: have, come thither in order, tot 
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be nearer to their fields, while elsewhere they are often as large 
or even larger than the parent village. The average area of the 
villages is slightly under a square mile, but the size varies, being 
greatest in Bijnaur and least in Mahona. 

Some of the villages are very old and date from pre-historic 
times ; but some are modern, in so far that their histeies can be 
definitely traced. The native imagination delights in finding 
derivations more curious than trustworthy for names, and it 
would be unsafe to build much history on their accounts of the 
foundation of some of their villages ; but from very ancient 
times the founder seems generally to have given his name to the 
village. Natural objects are not varied or striking enough* td‘ 
have given much help, though they are readily seized when 
present — as a tree, or an unusual feature in the soil, or a natural 
produce. Instances are Khajdrgdon, the village of the date 
palms; Ber-X^araundi, of the ber andkaraunda trees; Pdn-B3ri, 
the village of the pdn gardens ; Tikaria or Tikri, the village 
with the hillock ; Kankarabad, the kankar village. But it is 
characteristic of all villages built since the time of the second 
Eajput colonization and Musalman invasion, dating from j^erhaps 
the end of the 12th century, that they should terminate in pdr 
or nagar or hheTa^ or in the Musalman dhdd. Other names are 
moi'e difficult to trace and seem to belong to another order of 
things, possibly pointing to an aboriginal origin.* 

The dwellings of the people present nothing peculiar. At Habit- 
the time of the last census there were 156*83 houses to the square ^ 
mile — an unusual figure, which is solely due to the presence of the 
city of Lucknow in which the number rose to 2920*5. In the 
district it is between 110 and 120. The average number of 
persons to each house was 5*18 for the whole district, which is 
about the general rule for all Oudh. The houses are generally 
built of mud or of imbnrnt bricks. They are flat-roofed, low 
and ill-ventilated with perhaps one small window looking out 
into the street; the brick houses are confined to the old towns 
and belong chiefly to Musalmans. They are well built and will 
last for many years, but the owner is frequently impoverished, 
and cares litfcle to look to his falling walls. It is a common 
feight to see a once handsome courtyard with its picturesque 

•Hut see J. A, S. B., Part III, 1903, p. 91. 
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arched entrance lyijog in ruins and unrepaired. The mud-built 
houses are usually of the same pattern : a quadrangular enclosure 
with rooms ranged round the sides. Both the towns and villages 
usually consist chiefly of such houses, and widespread havoc is 
sometimes caused by continuous and heavy rains. 

The language of the people differs considerably in the city 
of Lucknow and in the district. In the latter the prevailing 
speech is the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, which is the 
general language of the whole of Oudh. At the last census of 
1901 it was estimated that 7,991 persons out of every 10,000 of 
the population of the district spoke Awadhi. In the city of 
Lucknow, however, and in the old Muhammadan towns, the 
case is different. Lucknow is one of the great centres of the Urdu 
language, scientifically known as Hindostani and classified as a 
dialect of Western Hindi. This Urdu is essentially the lan- 
guage of Musalmans, and to this reason is due its predominance 
in Lucknow. The Urdu of Lucknow is considered especially 
pure, that is to say it contains a larger proportion of Persian and 
Arabic than usual — a result no doubt of the literary patronage 
afforded by a the old court of Oudh. In 1901 it was spoken by 
1,907 persons out of every 10,000. Of the remainder 71 spoke 
English, 19 Bengali, 5 Panjdbi, and 7 other languages. 

That Urdu is the principal language of Lucknow itself is 
proved by the nature of the literature and newspapers of the 
place. Lucknow is the home of Indian grammar and poetry, 
and large numbers of books in Urdu are published here 
annually, although few of them are of any value. Lucknow 
boasts no less than five English and eighteen vernacular news-* 
papers and periodicals, fourteen of the latter being printed in 
Urdu. The chief English newspaper is the Indian Daily 
Telegraph printed at its own press ; it was started in 1898 and 
has a circulation of 1,260 copies daily. It is owned by several 
English gentlemen. The Advocate is an important paper 
published twice a week and printed by the owner, Ganga 
Parshad Varmma; it has a circulation of 1,100 copies 
and contains miscellaneous political and social news. The 
Express is a weekly paper printed at its own press and owned 
by the British Indian Association. It contains chiefly newa 
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copied from elsewhere, is edited bj a Bengali pleader, and 
patronized by the Oudh taluqdars. The Star of India is a 
religious paper printed at the Lucknow Metb!bdist Publishing 
House, and issued weekly ; it is a translation of the Kauhab-i^ 
Hind. The Indian Christian News is also a social and religious 
paper for Native-Christians. It is issued monthly and printed 
at the Church Mission Press. 

Of the vernacular publications, five are issued from the 
great Newal Kishore Press in Hazratganj. The chief is the dicals. 
Ondh AhhhdTy an Urdu daily of a high class, with a circula- 
tion of 800 copies, owned by Munshi Prayag Narain Bhargava, 
a son of the late Munshi Newal Kishore. The news is chiefly 
translated from the Pioneer and other papers. The Ondh 
Samachar is a Hindi weekly review with a circulation of 1,500, 
owned by the same person. The Oudh Review is a well got up 
monthly magazine with a circulation of 500, owned and edited by 
Pamji Das, another relative of the founder. The Tafrih is 
under the same management; it is an Urdu weekly containing 
miscellaneous news and advertisements, and extending to 1,000 
copies. Lastly, we have the Educational Gazette, an Urdu 
monthly published on behalf of the Department. TheHindu^ 
stanii^ an Urdu weekly running to 900 copies and is practically 
a reproduction of the Advocate. The Shams-i-Oudh Press 
issues two papers, one the Oudh Punch, an illustrated comic 
weekly, owned by Sheikh Sajjad Husain; and the other the 
Lucknow, an Urdu monthly containing advertisements, serial 
stories and select news, and owned by a relative of Ganga 
Parshad Varmma. The Anjuman-i-Hind is an Urdu weekly 
paper containing select news and owned by the Oudh taluq- 
dars ; it is printed at its own press and has a circulation of 800 
copies. The Akhbdr-i-Imamia is published fortnightly from 
the Mazhar-ul-Ajaib Press ; it is a strong Shia organ containing 
local news, printed and published by a bookseller and having a 
circulation of 340. Another fortnightly is the Jain Gazette, 
printed in Urdu at the Jain Press and owned by the Indian 
Jain Committee of Muttra. The Al Bayan is a monthly pub- 
lication in Arabic-Urdu, printed at the Matba-ul-Madrasi 
Press by Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Vali; it contains articles'' 
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On Arabic literature and runs to an edition of 500 copies-* 
Another Urdu monthly is the KayastH Mutual Family Pension 
Fund MewSy which has a circulation of 2fi00 copies ; it is owned 
by a Kayasth of Shahjahanpur and printed at the Kashi 
Parshad Press in Ganeshganj. A third is the Parda-i-Ismaty 
a magazine for women, which advocates the abolition of the 
parda system; it is owned by a Saiyid and runs to 260 copies 
monthly. There are two Hindi monthly papers, the Vasun- 
cZ/iC&w, owned by a Kayasth, printed at the Sri Eajrajeshwari 
Press, and containing select news and fiction; and the Bri 
Gopal Patriha, printed at the Agarwal Press, and dealing with 
social reform and religious matters. Besides the above, there 
are two papers of a foreign nature- One is the Karnamah, an 
Urdu publication issued thrice a month and dealing with 
Hyderabad affairs ; it is owned by a native of that State and 
printed at the Najm-ul-Alam Press. The other is the Gujarati 
Patriha, published twice monthly at the Swatantra Press by a 
Brahman in the Gujarati language. 

At the time of the last settlement, out of a total of 1,450 
mahals, 262, covering 26*8 per cent, of the total area, were held 
by taluqdars; 494, covering 25*9 per cent., by zamlnddrs; and 
694, with an area equivalent to 47*3 per cent, of the whole, by 
coparcenary bodies of pattiddrs. Since the introduction of British 
rule, there has been a great change in this respect. 'At the time 
of the first regular settlement the coparcenary bodies held a very 
much larger area than they did thirty years later, and since 
the last settlement the process of transfer has still gone on. 
The smaller proprietors have suffered greatly from the increase 
in their numbers and from partitions. Mr. Hooper, comment-*' 
ing on the settlement report, says ^^The proprietors as a body 
are reported to be involved in debt, and the smaller landholders 
have lost much of their property since the last settlement. The 
Thdknrs especially have lost ground in every pargana. The 
general tendency of transfer has been for the smaller estates 
to pass to taluqdars or other wealthy landholders, or else to 
mdney-lenders and lawyers/^ Although nearly* half the area is 
owned by pattiddrs, the large coparcenary communities, so 
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numerous in other districts, are here comparatively rare. The 
smaller proprietors have no strength or cohesion, and men whose 
families have lived on the land for generations are being rapidly 
ousted by mahajans or vakils from the city. The principal 
purchasers are Banias, Kayasths and Kashmiri Brahmans- 
Between the years 1866 and 1896 Thakurs lost over 45,000 acre?, 
and as the taluqdars and money-lenders of this caste gained 
over 4,700 acres, the losses of the smaller proprietors were even 
greater. The greatest losses occurred in the Malihabad, Bijnaur 
and Mahona parganas. The other chief losers were the Musal- 
man pattiddrs, to the extent of 37,500 acres, especially in 
the Mohanlalganj tahsil and pargana Bijnaur; Brahmans with 
12,300 acres, and Ahirs with a net loss of over 1,200 acres. On 
the other hand the Mnsalman taluqdars, zamlndars, lawyers and 
others gained no less than 28,280 acres. Other castes which 
gained in the same manner were Brahmans, with 28,750 acres, 
of which 17,130 acres were acquired by Kashmiris; Kay asths 
with 16,900 acres; Banias, almost all of whom were money- 
lenders, with 16,600 acres ; and Khattris of the same profession, 
with 8,000 acres. Indebtedness was of course the cause of 
all these transfers. It was ascertained that the assets had 
increased by nearly 20 per cent, during this period, which 
should have been amply sufficient to pay off the debts of the 
landlords, but a light assessment merely encouraged extrava- 
gance and led to no improvement. Added to this is the love of 
litigation, which cost them dear, especially in the judicial pro- 
ceedings that accompanied the first settlement. 

In this connection we may take the two parganas of theMallh- 
Malihabad tahsll as typical of the district generally. Writing 
in 1895, Mr. Darrah, the Settlement Officer, says of Malih- 
abad: — ‘^Ths bulk of the Thakurs^ lands appear to be pass- 
ing into the hands of Kashmiri Brahmans. This is principally 
due to the purchases of Pandit Ram Narain. The proprietors of 
the pargana, omitting the few taluqdars, consist mainly of two 
classes, those who have bought, and those who have inherited 
their rights. The former are for the most part few, well-to-do, 
liQn-resident and increasing in number and influence. The 
latter are very numerous, poverty-stricken, resident in their 
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villages, and losing gradually the influence they or their fore- 
fathers possessed. The former are usually Brahmans, Banias, 
and Kayasths, the Kashmiri element largely predominating. 
The latter are chiefly Thakiirs and various castes of Muham- 
madans* If events continue to follow their present lines, it is 
only, I think, a question of time as to when the last zaminddr 
who inherited, not bought, his rights will disappear, and the 
whole pargana be divided between the money-lender and the 
taluqdars/^ Similarly with regard to Mahona: — in Malih- 
abad, the Thakurs, who are not taluqdars, are rapidly losing 
their estates and becoming cultivators, albeit with sub-pro^ 
prietary right. Of the Muhammadans, the greater part are in 
poverty, especially the old families in the villages north-east of 
Itaunja. As in Malihabad, the money-lenders are gradualljr 
ousting, by purchase or foreclosure of mortgage, the ancestral 
zamlnd^r, and the complete elimination of the latter is now 
simply a question of time/^ 

The taluqdars have not only maintained their position, but 
improved it, and the process is still going on. From 1866 
to 1896 they gained in every pargana, especially Lucknow, 
Nigohan and Malihabad. In all they acquired during that 
period nearly 14,600 acres, of which 7,500 acres were gained by 
Musalman taluqdars, 3,400 by Kajputs, and 2,600 acres by 
Brahmans. They have gained still farther since 1896 and now 
own 261 whole villages and portions of 67 others, with a total 
revenue of Es. 2,84,600 or 28-46 per cent, of the whole. No less 
than 34 taluqdars hold land in the district, but of these only 11 
are resident. Of the remainder, five each belong to Eai Bareli 
and Hardoi; four each to TJnao and Bara Banki; two each 
to Sitapur and Fyzabad, and one to Gonda. Of these, 14 
are Musalmans, 11 Rajputs, three each Brahmans and Kayasths, 
two Khattris and one a Nanakshahi faqir. Out of the whole 
taluqdari body, almost the only true specimens, so far as this 
district is concerned, of the old hereditary landlords are the 
Raja of Itaunja and the taluqddr of Mahona. The rest, with 
few exceptions, have acquired their estates by gift, transfer 
6r simple farm. Many are of entirely recent origin, and owe 
their estates to what the dispossessed zamindfirs consider but 
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hard measures dealt out to them. A list of all the taluqdars 
with their possessions will be found in the Appendix. 

Beginning with the Musalmans, we find that the list Musal- 
comprises six Sheikhs, three Saiyids, two Pathans, two Khan- 
zadas and one Mughal, The Saiyids hold the most land. The 
chief of them is Raja Haji Shaban Ali Khan Bahadur of 
Salempiir in the Mohanlalganj pargana, who owns 24 villages Salempur. 
and two pattis in this district, and six villages of the 
Adampur Bhatpnrwa estate in Bara Banki, with a total 
revenue demand of Rs. 48,566. The family is an old one. 

About the year 1550 Sheikh Abul Hasan Ansari is said to 
have come from Medina and to have driven out the Amethia 
Rajputs from Amethi, thus earning the title of Sheikh-ul- 
Islam. Some generations later came Abul Hasan S4ni, who 
had two sons, Sheikh Salem and Ali Gauhar, the former of 
whom founded Salempur. Ten generations later, his descend- 
ant, Muiz-ud-din, had a daughter, who married Hidayat Ali, 
a Saiyid of Kakori, and by her had two sons, Saddat Ali 
and Mansur Ali, who lived in Salempur and inherited their 
father’s estate. Saddat Ali had three sons — Kizam Ali, who 
became taluqdar of Paintepur by marriage; Hisam Ali, the 
father of Raja Nawab Ali and grandfather of the present 
taluqdar ; and Samsam Ali, who managed the whole estate, 
having in addition acquired the share of Mansur Ali, his uncle. 

He died without issue and bequeathed the property to his 
nephew, Nawab Ali. The latter was made Raja as a personal 
distinction, and the same honour was conferred on his son in 
1898. He had already received the title of Khan Bahadur in 
1888 in reward for his energy in promoting the improvement 
of agriculture, and undertaking agricultural experiments on his 
estate. He is an honorary magistrate. 

The present owners of the Ahmamau taluqa are Shahara Atma- 
Begam and Fatima Begam. The former is the widow of the 
late Saiyid Nazir Husain, who died in 1894. The property 
consists of the Ahmamau and Anaura estates in pargana 
Lucknow, of six villages and four pattis, and the Garhi 
Chataina estate of two villages and five pattis in Bara Banki, 
with a total revenue of Rs. 12,558. Prior to the mutiny the 
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estate was held under lease by Darogha Wajid Ali, to whom the 
sanad was granted for his loyal services. He increased his 
possessions with the money given him in reward^ and left them 
to his SOD; Nazir Husain. 

The third Saiyid taluqdar is Maulvi Iltifat Easnl of 
Jalalpur, who belongs to the Hardoi district^ where he has 
large possessions. He owns the single village of Taraiina in 
Malihabad; paying a quit rent of E.s. 110 for a waste land grant 
held in fee-simple. His predecessor, Maulvi Fazl Easul, 
obtained this and other grants for loyal services rendered in 
1857. 

The two Pathan taluqdars are those of Sahlamau and 
Kasmandi Khurd in Malihabad. These estates are of com- 
paratively recent origin. In the time of Shuja-ud-daula, one 
Faqir Muhammad Khan, an Afridi Pathan of Rohilkhand, 
came to Malihabad and was granted a piece of land for a house 
and grove in Kenwal-Har by Makarim Khan, an Amnazai 
Pathan of Bakhtiyarnagar. He then took service in the 
Qandahari horse, a regiment that was commanded by Abdur 
Rahman Khan of Khalispur. He shortly afterwards joined 
Amir Khan, the Pi ndari leader. He rose high in his service 
and was sent as an envoy to Nawab Saadat Ali Khan, with an 
elephant and Rs. 6,000 for his expenses. On reaching Cawn- 
pore he heard of the NawaVs death, and went to Malihabad, 
He then got an introduction to Agha Mir, the Minister of 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, from whom he received an appointment 
at court and eleven sawdrs as a guard. These became the 
nucleus of a regiment which he recruited from his country- 
men in Malihabad. In 1827 he obtained the lease of the 
pargana from the Amils, Gobardhan Das and Param Dhan ; 
and he held it till 1843, in the meantime acquiring several 
villages by default. He also obtained a lien on several others, 
and thus founded an estate known as Tharri-Fatehnagar. He 
died in 1860, and his two sons divided the estate, Nasim Khan 
taking Sahlamau, and Ahmad Khan the remainder, known 
as Kasmandi Khurd. Sahlamau is now held by Muhammad 
Ali Khan, who owns the three estates of Sahlamau, Jindaur, and 
Garhi Sanjar Khan, in all 15 villages and 9 pattis, assessed at 
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Es. 21,278. This talnqa was taken under direct management 
for a short time time in 1881^ on account of mismanagement and 
illegal enhancements of rent on the part of the taluqdar. The 
sequestration was cancelled shortly afterwards, but the inquiries 
made in connection with the case were largely responsible for the 
revised Eent Act of 1886. Muhammad Ahmad Khan is still 
in possession of Kasmandi Khurd, a property of 11 villages Ka^ara- 
and three pattis paying a revenue of Es. 18,064. He is an 
honorary magistrate and an honorary munsif. 

The two Khanzada taluqdars of Mahmudabad and Painte-Hahmiad- 

. . abad 

pur belong to the Sltapur district and call for no mention inandPaiB- 
this account. The former owns four villages in pargana^®^^^’ 
Mahon a, assessed at Es. 2,656, known as the Basaha estate, and 
the latter but one pafcti in the village of Muspipri in the same 
pargana, with a revenue of Es. 168. 

The taluqdar of Behta in pargana Bijnaur, Mii’za Jafar^3ehta. 
Ali Khan, owns twelve villages with a revenue of Es. 13,375. 

Two of these are situated in the Bijnaur pargana; two others, 

Barha and Muhamdinagar, are in Lucknow; and Muzaffarnagar 
is in Eakori. He has more than doubled his possessions since 
1866, when he held only the Behta estate of five villages. This 
taluqdar comes of a famous Mughal family of Kashmir, one of 
whom, Khwaja Safi, took service with Asaf-ud-daiila and left 
two sons, Hakim Mehndi Ali Khan and Hadi Ali. The 
former rose to the highest position in the kingdom and was 
more than once Minister. He died without issue. The latter 
was father of Ahmad Ali, otherwise known as Nawab Munaw- 
war-ud-daula, the grandfather of the present incumbent. The 
Behta estate was acquired by transfer. The property of 
Dhaurahra in the Mohanlalganj pargana is also held by Mirza 
Jafar Ali Khan, who received it from Mirza Abu Turab Khan, 
a son-in-law of Munawwar-ud-daula, who was given six 
villages of the confiscated estate of Musahib Ali of the pargana 
qanungo’s family who rebelled and was killed by the British 
troops in a fight near Salempur in 1857. 

Of the six Sheikh taluqdars only two are resident in thisGhafipnr. 
district. One of these, Fatim-un-nissa, taluqddr of Ghdzipur in 
pargana Lucknow, owns seven villages in that pargana as well 
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as the Ganaiira estate of three villages in Bara Banki, and a 
patti of Palhri in the same district, with a total revenue of 
Es. 7,548. She comes of an honourable Siddiqi family and 
is related to the Sheikhs of Lucknow. The first owner of the 
estate was Sheikh Barkhurdar, who came to Lucknow in the 
reign of Humayun. A descendant of his, Sheikh Kamyab, 
took service under Muhammad Shah and married a sister of 
Nawab Sheikh Abul-Makari m Khan of Lucknow, and received 
two villages as dowry. To these he added four more by 
purchase. Sheikh Ahmad Bakhsh, his great-grandson, left his 
property to Saiyid-un-nissa, his daughter, from whom it 
descended to Muhammad Husain. He left two daughters, of 
whom the first died without issue, leaving the property to her 
younger sister, the present owner. 

The other resident Sheikh taluqdar is that of Gauria Kalan 
in pargana Mohanlalganj. The taluqa consists of two estates, 
Gauria Kalan and Nizampur, comprising six villages and twa 
pattis, with a revenue demand of Es. 5,050. The present head 
of the family is Majid Husain, who holds the estate with his 
brothers, Ashraf Husain, Muhammad Ali and Ahmad Ali. 
They are Siddiqi Sheikhs descended from one Shah Eafi-ud-din 
of Medina, who came from Dehli in the time of Babar. His 
son, Nizam, who founded Nizampur, married a daughter of 
the house of Malik Yusuf, an ofidcer of Saiyid Salar who had 
settled in Amethi. Nizam had three sons; one. Sheikh Tahir,, 
who built Tahirpur and attained to great wealth, being qanungo 
of the pargana. He added Gauria and other villages to the 
estate and is the ancestor of the present owners. The other 
sons were Sheikh Ibrahim, whose decendants hold the parent 
village of Mahmudabad and others, and Sheikh Husain, whose 
descendant, Musahib Ali, held the taluqa of Dhaurahra which 
was confiscated in 1867, as narrated above. 

Eaja Tasadduq Easul Khan,C.S.I., of Jahangirabad, holds 
three villages and four pattis in the Lucknow pargana, under 
the name of the Baghamau estate, assessed at Es. 4,467. He 
belongs to the Bara Banki district. Chaudhri Muhammad Jan 
of Kakrali in Hardoi holds three villages, known as the 
Ghana, and Tikaitganj estates, with a revenue of Es. 2,465, 
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in pargana Malihabad. This history of his family will be 
found in the Hardoi volume. The Sheikhs of Gadia in Bara 
Banki, Nazir Husain and Shahid Husain, hold their Lucknow 
property jointly. It consists of the Bastauli estate of four 
villages in pargana Mohanlalganj, with a revenue demand 
of Es. 6,967. The family belongs originally to Juggaur in 
pargana Lucknow, bub they have long resided in Bara Banki, 
and their history has been dealt with in the account of that 
district. Another branch of the Juggaur family is represented 
by the taluqdar of Jasmara in Bara Banki, Sheikh Mohsin 
Ali, who holds the property of Sarai Sheikh or Juggaur in 
pargana Lucknow, comprising three villages and two pattis 
assessed at Es. 1,892. The taluqa was acquired by Muzaffar 
Ali of Juggaur, who was killed by the rebels in 1857 and left 
it to his widow, Shams-un-nissa. 

Among the Eajput taliiqdars the most important are those Parwars 
of the Panwar clan, who are represented by the families of ja. 
Itaunja and Mahona, both of whom come from the same stock. 

Eaja Indra Bikram Singh of Eaipur-Ekdaria or Itaunja is 
the head of the family. He owns a fine estate of 53 villages 
and three pattis in the Mahona pargana, and the village of 
Agasad in Bara Banki, which he recently acquired by purchase, 
with a total revenue demand of Es. 40,473. The family is 
a very old one and is said to have been founded by one 
Deo Eudh Eai, the eighth son of Eaja Rudr Sah of Dhara- 
nagar or Deogarh in the Gwalior territory. This Deo Eudh 
Eai was the brother of one Earn Singh, who had been sent 
by the Emperor of Dehli, presumably Muhammad Bin Tughlaq, 
to chastise the refractory zamindars of Mahona. The latter 
were Eai Damar, Kurmi, of Eaipur, Eai Mohan, Murao, of 
Mahona, and Eai Dhandu, Kurmi, of Kathwara. All these had 
strong forts of brick, whose remains are still to be seen. The 
story goes that Earn Singh failed in his commission, and took 
service under the Kurmi chief of Eaipur. When his brother 
attacked the fort, he opened the gateway to him, and the 
Kurmis were driven out. A few villages were given to Earn' 

Singh, whose descendants are known as the Th^napatti Panwars. 

Deo Eudh Eai had three sons — Dingar Deo, Sah Ian Deo and 
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Karan Deo — who divided their father^s possessions among them. 
The conquered tract was divided into eight tappas, of which 
four went to make up the Itaiinja estate and fell to Dingar 
Deo, the ancestor of the present E.aja ; tw'o, known as the 
Haveli tappas, were given to Sahlan Deo ; and two, known 
as Rewan and Bahix'gaon, to Karan Deo. Sis generations later, 
while Eaja Madho Singh, the son of Raja Suraj Sen, of the 
eldest branch, was at Dehli, the second son, Asukh Mai, 
assumed the title and took the estate. Madho Singh acquiesced 
in this arrangement and reserved for himself only six 
villages, which are still in the possession of his descendants. 
Three generations later came Raja Niri : he was a great hunter, 
and let his affairs fall into disorder. His brother, Bahadur 
Singh, professed to look after the estate, but got into trouble 
with the Subahdar, Diler Khan, who fought against the Panwars 
and killed both Niri and Bahadur. The reason of this is 
not certain: one story states that it was on account of arrears 
of revenue; another that the Raja had quarrelled with Rup 
Narain, a son of Asukh Mai, the Rajahs grandfather, and 
that it was on his misrepresentations that the Kawab attacked 
Itaunja. A third account is more popular, but less trustworthy. 
It states that the Raja when on a visit to Dehli met Diler 
Khan, who was a man of great strength and stature. He 
challenged the Pathan to fight him and was killed in a single 
combat. It is then said that Diler Khan was admitted into' 
the fort by one of Rup Narain^s family, who thus earned for him- 
self and his descendants the title of Khirkihas or ^^the men 
of the wickeV^ by which they are distinguished to the present 
day. However, Madari Singh, the son of Raja Niri, managed 
to ingratiate himself at court and recovered his father^s estate* 
He is said to have been a man of inordinate pride and over- 
bearing demeanour, and thus caused the estrangement of the 
Haveli and Rewan branches of the family by refusing to 
receive them. The latter then separated themselves and chose 
as their head Rai Surat of Haveli, styling him Raja. In 
the days of Raja Sheo Singh, in 1818 A.D., the whole taluqa 
was under direct management, except ten mahals held as 
The family, however, always managed to retain their 
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power and kept in favour with the court. They have even 
adopted several Musalman practices, such as fastening their 
coat on the left side and paying reverence to tazias. The 
present Eaja succeeded in 1881, after the death of his brother, 

Eaja Jagmohan Singh. The latter had succeeded to his father, 

Eatan Singh, while a minor, and the estate was managed by 
the Court of Wards and only released four months before 
his death. Eaja Indra Bikram Singh was born in 1864 and 
was educated at the Canning College. He was only sixteen 
at his brother's death, and the property was again taken over 
by the Court of Wards till 1886. 

The Mahona or Mahgaon estate consists of 23 villages andPanwars 
three pattis in Mahona pargana, and the Udhapur estate 
four villages in Bara Banki, the whole being assessed at 
Es. 19,190. It is at present held by Mahdraj Eani, the widow 
of Jadunath Singh. The family is descended from Sahlan DeOy 
the second son of Deo Eiidh Eai, and the founder of the Haveli 
estate. Nine generations later came Surat Eai, mentioned 
above, the son of Dalpat Eai, who when he was made Eaja 
received from the Musalman Chaudhri of Kursi the four 
villages of Halupur, Eewamau, Bidhanpur (renamed Eaipur) 
and Sanipur, otherwise known as Eajapur. Narain, the son of 
Eaja Surat, had five sons, the eldest of whom, Kesri, inherited 
the estate, which descended to his grandsons, Bhawani Singh 
and Ma,ndhata, who died without issue. Four of the sons of 
Eaja Narain were born from one wife, and the fifth, Bol Sah, 
from another. The candidates for the chiefship were Bisram, 
fourth in descent from Khushal, the fourth son of Narain, and 
Mardan, fourth in descent, from Bol Sah. The matter was 
decided in favour of the former by Balwant Singh, the brother 
of Eaja Sheo Singh of Itaunja. The family of Mardan set up 
for themselves and still hold a property of twelve villages: 
at the first regular settlement they remembered their old claim 
and made a bid for the whole taluqa. Eaja Bisram was a 
determined and somewhat unscrupulous man, who managed to 
acquire several villages by standing security and then taking 
them in default. On one occasion he refused to pay his 
reven,ue and was attacked in his fort of Umaria by the Amil, 

7l 
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Patliak Knndan Lai, who drove him out and forced him to 
keep in hiding for a year. His son, Drigbijai Singh, was 
still less fortunate. He took a leading part in the mutiny, 
and though not actually concerned in, yet connived at the 
murder of Europeans, and was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. His estate, which was much reduced by the summary 
settlement of 1856, was given to his brother, Pirthipal Singh, 
who had surrendered himself. He was succeeded by his son, 
Babii Jadunath Singh. 

Two taluqdari estates in this district are held by members of 
the Janwar clan. The one belongs to Maharaja Bhagwati Par- 
shad Singh of Balrampur, who owns six villages and eight pattis 
in the Lucknow pargana, but he is not a resident of this district 
and the bulk of his estates lie in Gonda. The account of his 
family has therefore been given in the Gonda volume. His 
Lucknow estate goes by the name of Barawan Kalan, a large 
village of pargana Lucknow to the north-west of the city, 
in which also he holds a valuable property. The other is that 
of Thdkur Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh of Purseni. This estate, 
which comprises five villages and four pattis with a revenue 
of Rs. 4,600, lies in the Mohanlalganj pargana. He also owns 
three villages in Unao, comprising the Akohri estate, and three 
known as Phara Ranipur in Rai Bareli. This family claims 
connection with the Janwars ofBahraich and Balrampur, as their 
history states that thirteen generations agotwo Janwars, Deo Rai 
and Sohan Rai, came hither from Ikaunain Bahraich and settled 
in Man and Khnjanli of the Mohanlalganj pargana, receiving 
these two villages from the Sheikhs of Amethi. Sohan Rai died 
without issue, but the descendants of Deo Rai grew and multi- 
plied, colonizing 22 villages, most of which (Man itself being an 
exception) they hold to the present day. Deo Rai had two 
sons, of whom one was Seni Sah, the founder of Purseni or 
Senipur, and the ancestor of the present taluqdar. The family 
did not rise to any eminence till the time of Ram Singh, five 
generations later. This chieftain engaged in business as a 
banker and made himself useful to several of the Oudh revenue 
officials. The family, however, declined again till Jhabba 
Singh, his grandson, became manager and, agent for the great 
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Ciiandan Lai, the Khattri banker of Mauranwan in Unao. 

During the mutiny he rendered valuable assistance to the 
British force at the Alambagh in forwarding supplies and 
information. He was rewarded with the title of Sardar 
Bahadur, and given the estate of Akohri in Unao, which was 
confiscated from Hindpal Singh. Further, as one of the six 
loyal talnqdars, he was granted a remission of ten per cent* 
on his revenue, while the Purseni estate was released from 
any future enhancement. He was succeeded by his son, 

Thakur Baldeo Bakhsh, and later by his grandson, Lai 
Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh, the present owner, who was born 
in 1888. As he is still a minor, his property is administered 
by the Court of Wards. His father, Baldeo Bakhsh, was an 
honorary magistrate. 

Six members of the great Bais clan hold estates in taluqddri Bais ta- 
, , ^ ^ luc3_dars. 

tenure in this district, but no one of them is resident here. 

Three belong to the Rai Bareli district, two to Hardoi, and one 

to Unao. Of the Rai Bareli Bais taluqdars, the chief is the Rana 

of Thalrai or Khajurgaon, Sheoraj Singh, who owns a very Khajur- 

extensive property in Rai Bareli and a small estate in Kheri*^^^^* 

His Lucknow possessions are insignificant, and consist of two 

villages, one of which is Ibrahimganj in pargana Kakori. The 

family are Simbasi Bais, a younger branch of the Tilokchandis. 

He pays a revenue of Rs. 625 in this district. Ibrahimganj 

is a small village on the banks of the Nagwa and on the road Kori Sid- 

from Lucknow to Mohan. Raja Rampal Singh of Kori Sidhauli^^'^^^* 

in Rai Bareli owns the small Natauli estate of three pattis in 

pargana Mgohan, assessed at Rs. 825, his remaining property 

being situated in Rai Bareli. He also belongs to a younger 

branch of the Tilokchandi Bais known as the Naiheta family. 

The Lucknow property has been recently acquired. Natauli is a 

small village in the extreme south of the pargana. The third 

is Thakur Lai Sheonarain Singh of Udraira in Rai Bareli, wLoxjdraira. 

also holds property in pargana Nigohan, the estate being known 

as Kusmaura and consisting of five villages with a revenue 

of Rs. 7,440. He is a cadet of the Kori Sidhauli house and thus 

is also a Naihesta Bais. The property of Kusmaura, a large 

village in the centre of the pargana, was obtained by the present 
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owner^s father, Bhagwan Bakhsh, from his adoptive mother, 
Thakurain Gulab Kunwar, the widow of Jawahir Singh. The 
estate w&s settled with her in 1858, although the title of the 
Bais to Kusmaurais questionable, there being no records of their 
holding till 1847. It is said, however, that Nigohan is one of 
the nine parganas that fell to the Naihesta house on the partition 
of Raja Tilokchand^s kingdom. 

The two Bais taluqdars of the Hardoi district are Raja 
Madho Singh of Bharawan andThakur Sarabjit Singh of Pawa- 
yan. The former is a Tilokchandi Bais, and owns four villages 
and three pattis in the Malihabad pargana, assessed at Rs. 4,311, 
as well as extensive estates in Hardoi and XJnao. His Lucknow 
property is known as Basantpur. The account of his family 
belongs properly to that of Hardoi, as the greater portion of 
the old Bais tappa of Daklawal is now included in that district, 
^wayan. The same may be said of the Pawayan taluqdar, who owns the 
ahraura estate of four villages in Malihabad, assessed at 
Rs. 1,706. He belongs to the Bangali Branch of the same family. 
The remaining Bais taluqdar is Thakur Sher Bahadur 
Singh of Nandauli in Unao, who owns the Kaithulia estate 
in pargana Malihabad. This property consists of nine villages, 
assessed at Rs. 6,036. Some of these villages formed part of 
the old tappa of Jindaur, and were held by Solankhi Thakurs 
from whom they were purchased by Makrand Singh of Rampur- 
Bichhauli or Nandauli. Pour of them are still held by the Solan- 
khis in sub-settlement. 

The only other Rajput taluqdar is the Amethia Raja 
of Birsinghpur or Kumhrawan in Rai Bareli, Raja Rameshwar 
Bakhsh Singh, who represents the elder branch of the Amethia 
family. Almost the whole of his extensive property lies in the 
Rai Bareli district, his Lucknow estates, under the name 
of Bakhari and Jokhri, consisting of three villages and eleven 
pattis in pargana Mohanlalganj, assessed at Rs. 5,817. Amethi 
has long since ceased to be the headquarters of the Rajput elan to 
which it gives its name, as they were driven out by the Sheikhs 
in the fifteenth century. 

We next come to the Brahmans, of whom the chief is Maha- 
raja Sir Pratap Narain Singh, K.C.I.E. of Ajodhya. He 


Bixsingli- 

ptir. 
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belongs, however, to the Fyzabad district, aud it need only be 
here noted that he owns two villages tinder the name of the 
Bahrauli estate in pargana Mohanlalganj, for which he pays a 
revenue of Rs. 3,390. 

Raja Chandra Shekhar of Sissaindi owns the fine estate of Sissaindi. 
28 villages and 5 pattis, known as Sissaindi and Ashrafnagar in 
the Nigohan and Mohanlalganj parganas, as well as the Dadalha 
estate of 22 villages and 4 pattis in Unao and the village of 
Chheolaha in Rai Bareli, with a total assessed revenue of 
Rs. 57,832. He is a Tiwari Brahman and the adopted son and 
successorjof Raja Kashi Parshad, one of the five loyal taluqdars. 

The estate is of recent origin and was founded by Lai Man 
of JVIisr-khera, who rose to be chakladar of Baiswara in 1833. 

He was, however, imprisoned as a defaulter, but was released on 
the security of Pathak Mohan Lai, the son of Amirt Lai, chakla- 
dar of Daryabad and Sarai, who also married his daughter to 
Kashi Parshad, grandson of Lai Man. Mohan Lai, having no 
male heirs, gave the Sissaindi estate to his son-in-law, who 
acquired other villages by purchase. In 1853 he became chakla- 
dar of Purwa, and revived an old feud with Chandan Lai of 
Mauranwan. In the quarrel that ensued his followers shot Ganga 
Parshad, the banker^s younger brother, and in consequence of 
this Kashi Parshad was dismissed from his appointment and 
banished for two years. In the mutiny he was consistently loyal 
and gave great assistance to the British. In reward for his 
services he was given the confiscated estate of Jassa Singh, 
known as Dadalha, and a remission of ten per cent, on the 
revenue. He built himself a fine house at Sissaindi, and a 
handsome temple and bazdr at Man, which he called Mohan- 
lalganj, after his fat^r-in-law. He died in 1873. The estate 
is now under the Court of Wards owing to the weak intellect 
of the present Raja. It consists of almost the whole of 
Sissaindi, twelve villages in Bijnaur and eleven in Mohan- 
lalganj. 

The third Brahman taluqdar is Musammat Bilas Kunwar Mainahar 
of Mainahar Katra in the Rai Bareli district. This is a very' 
small estate, consisting of one village in Rai Bareli and one 
patti of Kigohan, assessed at Rs, 371, The family are Misr 
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Brahmans, descended from the Nazim, Kaja Hira Lai Singh of 
Dalmau and Eai Bareli. 

The Ehattris are represented by the great banking family 
of Mauranwan in Unao, and their history is given in the 
account of that district. They own the Jabrauli estate of 23 
villages in pargana Nigohan, assessed at Rs. 13,708, held in 
equal shares by Lala Jamna Parshad and Lala Bisheshar Par- 
shad, the bulk of whose property lies in Unao. The Jabrauli 
taluqa was formerly held for many centuries by the Jan wars of 
that place, but they were dispossessed by the Khattri bankers 
who farmed their villages. 

Mahant Harcharan Das of Maswasi in Unao and Ranipur 
in Bahraich also owns considerable estates in Gonda, Hardoi 
and Kheri, as well as Sarai Pemraj, a property of four villages 
in pargana Lucknow of this district, assessed at a revenue of 
Es. 2,478. He is a Nanakshahi faqir and the successor of 
Mahant Gurnarain Das, who founded the estate during the 
later days of theNawabi rule. He succeeded while a minor and 
was educated at the Canning College, his estates being adminis- 
tered by the Court of Wards. 

The three remaining taluqdars belong to the Kayasth caste. 
None of them, however, are residents of this district. The largest 
landholder is Kun war Girdhari Singh ofGokulpur-Aseni in Bara 
Banki, who owns the Bhaisaura estate of five villages in pargana 
Lucknow, assessed at Es. 1,892. The taluqa is of modern origin, 
having been founded by Kunwar Bhagwant Singh, a revenue 
collector under Amjad Ali Shah, who amassed his estates by 
standing security for defaulters and buying out distressed pro- 
prietors. Eai Sri Earn Bahadur, of Easulpur in Fyzabad, owns 
five pattis in pargana Bijnaur with a revenue of Es. 4,124, known 
as the Kali Pachhim and Purwa Purab estate. This taluqa is 
also of recent origin, the Lucknow villages having been acquired 
by purchase, while those in Pyzabad were confiscated from Eaja 
Abbas Ali of Tan da and given in reward to Lala Anant Ram. 
The third is Lala Durga Parshad of Sarawan-Baragaon in Hardoi, 
who owns the single village of Biharipur in pargana Malihabad, 
assessed at Es. 1,200. This estate also was conferred for loyal 
services on Dhanpat Eai and Fateh Chand. 
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At the time of the first regular settlement out of the Snb-set- 
taliiqdari villages 33 mahals and 73 fractional parts were held in 
sub-settlement^ that is were held under taluqddrs who are the 
medium of payment of the Government revenue which they 
receive from the subordinate holders, the real proprietors, 
together with a fixed proportion of the profits. The greater 
number of villages that were decreed on sub-settlement were 
those which were merely held on farm by the taluqdars prior 
to 1856 to which they could pretend no title and of which the 
owners had not been dispossessed. Of such a nature are those 
which appear in the estates of Jabrauli, Kasmandi Khurd and 
Sissaindi. The remainder are merely assignments of villages to 
near relations of the taluqdars. The inquiry into rights was 
begun before the passing of Act XXVI of 1S66 under the pro- 
visions of which some twelve sub-settlements that had been 
decreed were cancelled. There are very few instances of such 
tenure in the Lucknow tahsil, the most numerous being in the 
parganas of Mahona, Nigohan, and Malihabad. While the 
settlement courts were opened there were 569 claims of this 
nature, but only 142 of these were decreed. 

Under-proprietors are much more numerous. There are in Subordi- 
the district very few hereditary under-proprietors, that is those 
who hold on a feudal tenure under a superior lord of the soil. 

Some few there are who, for convenience or self-protection, 
placed themselves under the sheltering wing of the taluqdar and 
thus escaped too burdensome a revenue or the raid of an enemy. 

These merely pay their revenue through the taluqdar, and the 
tenure which was secured to the latter under the condition of 
the settlement of his estate with him, on the recovery of the 
province in 1858, has been maintained. The under-proprietary 
tenures chiefly consist of those known as sir and chaJcddri. 

The latter are not, strictly speaking, under-proprietors, as the 
decrees at the last settlement conferred full ownership subject 
to the payment of the land revenue and lambarddri dues. In 
1896 under-proprietors held 19,655 acres, or 5*3 per cent, of 
the area recorded in holdings. They numbered 6,070 persons 
against 1,033 at the former settlement, but in the latter case 
they were entered separately as chakdars-and most of the 
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holders of sir land were excluded. Under-proprietary tcimro 
now also includes the holders of rent-free lands in birt or 
shankalpf who are usually Brahmans, the holders of land on 
service tenure or chakrdTia, and the holders of rent-free groves. 
As all of these have transferable and heritable rights, they were 
all included in the list of under-proprietors drawn up under the 
.provisions of the Oudh Land Eevenue Act. 

Chakdari. The commonest examples of chakddri tenure are the small 
plots of lands in the neighbourhood of old towns. They were 
often sold by the original zamindars for groves, or granted 
for the endowment of mosques and Hindu religious bodies. 
They were near the residence of the Government officials and 
were rarely assessed ; where assessed now, they are charged 
with their shares of the revenue laid on the whole village. In 
case any such property should lapse without an heir, it would 
naturally revert to the proprietary body as lord of the manor. 
The service lands amount to about 4,000 acres. They formerly 
included the jagir lands of the village chaukidar, but these 
have been resumed since the reconstitution of the village police 
force. Those remaining are held by Dhobis, Nais, Bhats and 
other village servants. 

Tenants. The great bulk of the cultivated land, amounting in 
1896 to 74*86 per cent., is held by ordinary tenants-at-will. 
Of the remainder, 9*81 per cent, was then cultivated by 
the proprietors themselves, 4*09 per cent, by under-proprie- 
tors, 1*37 per cent, by occupancy tenants, while 4*13 per cent, 
was rent-free, and the remainder, 5*74 per cent., held on 
grain-rents. Occupancy tenants are very scarce in the Luck- 
now tahsil and are most numerous in the parganas of Malihabad 
and Mahona. 

Bents. Eents are usually paid in cash except for comparatively 

small areas of inferior land which are still rented in kind. The 
change from kind to cash rents was very marked as early as 
1866, and has now probably reached its highest point. The 
largest areas thus held are in Malihabad, Mahona and Lucknow, 
and the land so rented is almost entirely of a precarious 
character, most of it lying in the Gumti tarai. In the Malih- 
abad tahsil the grain-rented area has decreased by more than 
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half during the last forty years, and in fact it has only 
remained stationary in the Lucknow pargana. The ordinary 
system is that known as hataiy by which the landlords take half 
the produce. Formerly it was a common practice to take grain 
rents in the case of land newly broken up, the rent being low 
at first and rising by fixed yearly increments till it reached one- 
half of the produce; but this has now died out. At the time of 
the last settlement, the incidence of the recorded cash rental was' 
Ks. 6*42 per acre as against Es. 4*79 at the first regular settle- 
ment, a full but perhaps not excessive rate when all the 
circumstances of the district are considered. ^^The very high 
level of cultivation which is reached in the neighbourhood of 
the city, the smaller towns and the larger villages, compensates 
for inferiority of soil in some of the outlying tracts and the 
large population, and the special advantages in respect of com- 
munication and markets which Lucknow possesses raise the 
general value of land in the district.^^* Very high rates are 
paid by Muraos and Kachhis for market gardens in the suburbs 
of Lucknow. Even in 1866 the average rates for these castes in 
this pargana was Es. 13-10-0 per acre, and in particular 
instances the suburban lands commanded Es. 40 or Es. 50 per 
acre. At the present time some idea of their range may be 
gathered from the fact that in the city circle, which consists of 
the suburban villages, the incidence for all tenants exceeds 
Es. 10 j)er acre. Of late years rents have shown a considerable 
rise, owing chiefly to the increase in the number of tenants. 
In the Lucknow tahsll we find Es. 15 generally paid for 
irrigated land, and Es. 30 per acre in the city neighbourhood 
for fields sown with sugarcane and potatoes. The Settlement 
Officer writes :•}■ ^^As a gereral rule the tenants seem prosperous 
and contented. They are in some cases heavily rack-rented, 
though complaints on this score have been few. Eack -renting 
chiefly prevails in the villages owned by Thakurs. The land- 
lords of the money-lending classes, who since the preceding 
settlement have dispossessed the Thakurs and other high caste 
landlords, are, as a rule, more lenient to their tenants than the 
ousted proprietors were.” The rents vary according to the caste 


* Pinal Report, Review, p. IV. | Report, p. 31. 
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and status of the tenants. Excluding pargana Lucknow, the 
average rates are Es. 6*59 for Eajputs and Es, 5*8 for all high 
castes, while other tenants pay on an average Es. 6*49. Thus 
the difference in favour of the high caste tenants is barely 
eleven per cent, and is v'ery much less marked in this district 
than in any other part of Oudh. 

Cesses are of two kinds, the first comprising the recognised 
dues paid to Government, such as the Consolidated Local Eate, 
the Patwari Eate and the Oudh Eural Police Eate, about which 
nothing further need be said;* while the others consist of 
zamfndari dues. The latter were very much more numerous 
when rents were paid in grain. The zaminddr exacted, in 
addition to his half, a number of cesses which he called sawdi 
or gdon kharch. The first was the arhaiya or 2| kachcha sers 
per mannd to meet the expenses of the chaukiddr and patwdri. 
Next came the seri or one sir per maund, half of which was for 
the patwdri and the other half for the bailiff, who watched the 
zamfndd,r^s interest. The third was the menri, usually 2J s6rs 
per field, half of which went to the zamlnddr and half to the 
weighman. These cesses were only taken from the low caste 
tenants. In addition to these we have the anjuri, a double 
handful of grain taken out of each man^s heap ; usually five of 
such handfuls were taken for the Brahman, the Paqir, the Bhat, 
the Mdli and the Chaukid^r. In special instances the number 
rose to as many as nine. Most of these cesses have disappeared 
with the commutation of grain for cash rents, but in many 
places the manorial dues are still heavy and are said occasionally 
to amount to 20 per cent. ; they generally take the form 
of nazrana or offerings made to tlie zamfnd^r on certain 
occasions. 

We have already mentioned the chakrdna or the lands 
held in service tenure by the village servants. The zamfnddr 
still reckons the cultivators among his goods and chattels, and 
includes them in a transfer of his domain. This idea is a relic 
of the past when the zamfnd^r colonized the village, settled tlie 
cultivator, giving him land to cultivate, and built him a house- 
tio live in. The houses are all his property and go with the 


# Vide Appendix, Table X. 
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land. So long as the occupant cultivates his land and pays him 
rent, he demands no other hire; but from the non -agricul- 
turist classes, generally known as the parja, he takes dues 
called parjdwat. If they are manufacturers who carry their 
wares to other markets, he takes money; if they are village 
artizans who work for the remaining inhabitants of the village, 
he takes in kind; thus from the Julahas and Behnas he obtains a 
small sum of money per loom, but from Chamdrs he exacts a 
pair of shoes annually and the harness required for his cattle. So, 
too, from the village carpenter he receives a plough and requires 
repairs for his implements, and from the Gadariya a blanket. 
This annual tribute is still given, and the people do not object 
to it. Of the other village expenses the chief are those in 
connection with the harvests. According to the present custom, 
the reaper or launhar gets one bundle for every 25 that he ties 
up in the rabi harvest; and in the kharif, one for every twelve. 
In the case of more expensive crops, such as opium, sugarcane 
and potatoes, cash wages are paid. 




CHAPTER lY. 


Revenue and Administeation. 


The district is ia the charge of a Deputy Commissioner District 
who is subject to the control of the Commissioner of the Luck- 
now division. The magisterial stafip also includes the city 
magistrate, three full-powered deputy collectors, two of whom 
have charge of the outlying tahsils, and the third is the trea- 
sury ofiBcer, a covenanted assistant with less than full powers, 
and a cantonment magistrate. Besides these, there are a number 
of honorary magistrates. The Lucknow Bench exercises ordi- 
narily the powers of a magistrate of the second class. It also 
has power to try summarily all or any of the offences specified 
in clause (6) of section 261 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
as well as attempts or abetments of the same; and power to take 
cognizance under any clause of section 190 of any such offences, 
attempts or abetments. Further, the Bench has powers of the 
first class with respect to offences under Chapters X and 
XXX YI of the same code which may be made over to it 
by the District Magistrate. The Bench consists of eleven 
honorary magistrates exercising individually second or third 
class powers. There is another Bench at Kakori, consisting of 
two magistrates of the third class, Munshi Amjad Ali Khan 
and Munshi Wahaj-ud-din. Other honorary magistrates are 
the Raja of Salempur and the taluqdar of Kasmandi Khurd, 
each of whom exercises third class powers within the limits of 
his estate. Criminal appeals lie to the Sessions Judge of Luck- 
now, and thence to the Judicial Commissioner, 

The civil jurisdiction is in the hands of the District Judge Civil 
of Lucknow. The lower courts comprise those of the subordi- 
nate judge and of the two munsifs of Lucknow, north and south. 

There is also one honorary munsif, the taluqdar of Kasmandi 
Khurd, whose jurisdiction extends over the pargana of Malih- 
abad. In Lucknow, too, there is a Judge of the Small Cause 
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Courtj and similar functions are ordinarily exercised by the 
cantonment magistrate within the limits of his jurisdiction. 
As in criminal cases, appeals lie ultimately to the Judicial 
Commissioner. 

Besides the district staff, Lucknow forms the headquarters 
of several heads of departments. Till the union of Oudh with 
the North-Western Provinces in 1877, it was the seat of the Chief 
Commissioner and of the Oudh Government. It still remains 
the headquarters of Government for a portion of the year and 
also has the permanent offices of the Postal and Telegraph 
Departments, the Inspector General of Prisons, the Inspector 
General of Registration and Stamps, the Superintendent of the 
Provincial Survey, the Conservator of Forests, Oudh Circle, 
the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner and the Consulting Engineer for Railways, and the court 
of the Judicial Commissioner and his two colleagues. 

In addition to the civil establishment, there is a large 
military force in Lucknow which is the headquarters of the 
Oudh military district. The garrison consists usually of a 
regiment of British cavalry, a battery of horse artillery, a 
battery of field artillery, two battalions of British infantry, a 
regiment of native cavalry and a battalion of native infantry. 
Besides the regular troops, there are in Lucknow two companies 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway' Volunteers, four compa- 
nies of the Oudh Volunteers, and one troop of the Oudh Light 
Horse. The cantonments are managed by the usual cantonment 
committee, consisting of the General Officer commanding the 
Oudh district as president, the Cantonment Magistrate as secre- 
tary, the city magistrate, the sanitary officer, the executive en- 
gineer, the district superintendent of police, and such command- 
ing officers as may from time to time be appointed members. 

For administrative purposes the district is at present 
divided into three tahsils and seven parganas. Each of these 
subdivisions has been separately described. The Lucknow 
tahsil contains the three parganas of Lucknow, Bijnaur and 
Kakori ; the Mohanlalganjtahsil is composed of thetwe parganas 
of Mohanlalganj and Nigohan; and the Malihabad tahsil in the 
north comprises the two remaining parganas of Malihabad and 
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Mahona. The district in its present form is of course a creation 
of the British Government which, accepting the old and well- 
known division of the country into parganas, and taking the old 
towns which had always formed the headquarters of these 
parganas, made them the centres of the fiscal and judicial admin- 
istrations of its tahsil subdivisions. The pargana under the 
native government was strictly a revenue unit and was solely 
used for revenue purposes; the parganas were administered from 
the headquarters of revenue circles known as chahlas^ which in 
the case of Lucknow were in almost every instance outside the 
boundaries of the present district, the exception being in the 
case of the parganas in the immediate vicinity of the city which 
paid direct into the government treasury and were known as 
the Huzur tahsil. 

Thus at annexation the actual chahla or district of Lucknow Forma- 
was very small, and an entirely new district was constituted by tbT(uL 
the British Government. From 1856 up to the commencement 
of the first regular settlement the district of Lucknow contained 
ten parganas, distributed between the four tahsils of Lucknow, 

Kursi, Mohanlalganj and Malihabad. The Lucknow tahsil 
had then, as now, the three parganas mentioned above, lying 
round the city and to the south and west. The Kursi tahsil 
contained Mahona, Dewa and Kursi. Tahsil Mohanlalganj 
was in its present form; while tahsil Malihabad contained the 
pargana of that name and also Auras-Mohan. After the com- 
mencement of the settlement, the two most easterly parganas of 
Kursi and Dewa were transferred to the Bara Banki district, 
while Auras-Mohan in the extreme west was cut off and given to 
Unao. The result of this rearrangement was that Mahona and 
Malihabad were united into one tahsil administered from 
Malihabad. 

The fiscal history of the district of Lucknow dates from Fiscal 
annexation only, for during the Nawabithe area now comprising" 
the district was far from being a single administrative unit, 
and no records are available in order to afford us a comprehen- 
sive idea of the revenue of the district as a whole. After 
annexation, one of the first undertakings of the British Govern- 
ment was the summary settlement based on the existing 
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statistics of the past few years. Unfortunately we have no 
records of this settlement, as they were all destroyed in the 
disturbances of 1857 and 1858, and we know nothing of it 
beyond the bare record of its occurrence. 

Summary After the restoration of order a second summary settlement 
ment!" district was made in 1858. The revenue demand was 

fixed at Es. 9,55,600, but this included the revenue of the 
parganas of Kursi, Dewa and Auras-Mohan, which were subse- 
quently transferred from this district to Bara Banki and Unao, 
Consequently the demand for Lucknow in its present form was 
Es. 6,86,986 only. This settlement was only intended to run 
for a short period, and all adjudication of claims was postponed 
till the commencement of the regular settlement of the 
district. 

First reg- The initial work of the settlement operations was the 
tlement. demarcation of villages, which commenced in February 1862 
and was shortly afterwards followed by the survey ; the latter 
was completed at the end of 1863 by Captain Boulderson. The 
first pargana to be assessed was Kakori, which was taken 
in hand in 1864 by Mr. Capper. After the departure of 
this oifioer on leave the work was taken up by Mr. G. B. 
Maconochie, who completed the assessment in 1869, the settle- 
ment being then taken in hand and the report written by Mr. 

H. H. Butts. The system employed by Mr. Capper seems to 
have consisted in the application of certain rates which he 
would find by experience to the various soils returned by the 
amins, and a comparison of the estimated assets thus procured 
with the former returns of the village. Mr. Maconochie, on the 
other hand, based his rates on the ascertained rents, deducing 
rates from average rents, the actual rents paid by the average 
class of all the cultivators in each village for all the various 
kinds of soil, and from these determining the average circle 
and pargana rates. His soil classification was the same as that 
adopted at the last settlement and has been described in Chapter 

I. Having deduced his rates, he proceeded to check them by 
the capabilities of the villages, each of which he personally 
inspected. For grain-rented land he was compelled to form a 
natural average rate for the soil. The rest of the Lucknow 
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tahsll was assessed in 1864 and 1865^ Mohanlalganj in 1865 and 
1866, and Malihabad in the following year. Owing to the 
time occupied by the settlement operations which were not 
concluded till 1872, the cost was very heavy, amounting to 
Es. 383-10-3 square mile. The demand was fixed at 
Es. 8,02,657, which involved an increase of 15 per cent, on the 
summary assessment, and fell wdth an incidence of Es. 2*7 per 
acre of cultivation and Ee. 1’5 per acre of the total area. 

The judicial work of the settlement was very heavy, and Settle- 
no less thaa 27,139 cases were decided — a figure that was only coarts. 
exceeded in one other district. ^^The cause is readily enough 
traceable to the neighbourhood of the city and court and the 
constant changes in the ownership and possession of land. 
Adventures and speculators there have always been in abundance 
to take advantage of the difficulties of a zamind^r or overbid 
him in the farm of his village. Six or eight claimants to a 
village, all with an array of good title-deeds have been common, 
and when added to this they have all held within limitation, it 
has not been easy for the courts to find out who has the best 
title. Moreover, in the train of all this change of proprietorship, 
has followed the right of the dispossessed zaminddrs to sir^ that 
is to a subordinate right in their old holdings, such as will save 
them from dispossession or excessive enhancement of rent* 

There is, too, another class of cases which have been very 
numerous in this district: I allude to the claims to cimics, or 
small parcels of land in the village that have been purchased by 
outsiders for the purpose of planting groves or ornamental 
gardens.^^ The owners of these chahs, although there was often 
no dispute, felt bound to come forward and show their title and 
thus took upon themselves the Unfair burden of proving their 
right, which was often a difficult matter. In some instances there 
-were no less than 200 of such cases in a village, and had the Settle- 
ment Officer merely recorded the fact of possession and left the 
disputing party to seek the usual remedy, it is probable that very 
few of these cases would have come into court. As a rule^ 
not many changes were made in the rights decreed at the 
summary settlement of 1858. Of the 1,416 villages then settled, 

1,218 were maintained in the possession of the parties from whom 

Si. 
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the engagement was taken. The taldqdars maintained posses- 
sion of 347 out of 354 villages claimed. Of the remainder, a few 
were held on mortgage titles which had been subsequently 
redeemed, while the rest were not held under their sanads as 
forming part of their taluqa at all. Of the total number of 
claims, 11;943 or nearly half were dismissed on trial and 3,074 
decided out of court. Of those in which a decree was issued 
1,408 concerned proprietary right, 142 were claims to sub-settle- 
ment, 2,995 to sir, and the remainder to groves under pro- 
prietary rights and miscellaneous matters. The Settlement 
Officer writes : Claims for shares have been very numerous and 
many have been decreed ; but it is more probable that dispos- 
sessed members who had been left out of the hhewat have 
thereby come in than that the share has actually changed hands 
by the decree. Sometimes the khewats have been very difficult 
to make up, as where the zaminddrs have recovered a lost 
village and no hhewat existed during limitation, or where 
elaimants have come forward alleging that the portion of sir 
they may have held in the Nawabi represented their share, 
though they did not exercise their right in the management, 
and it is difficult to say that this is not the case.”* 

Working When the settlement came into force the district was 
tlement!* down after the events of 1857 and subsequent years. 

The creation of valid titles by the medium of the courts, the 
security of life and property, and freedom from vexatious 
exactions brought about better feelings between landlords and 
tenants. In 1870 Mr. Butts wrote: Kents are everywhere 
rising and payments in kind, which existed only in any force 
in the eastern parganas, are being steadily commuted for money 
rents.” The great increase in the value of land as security, 
however, created a fatal facility for borrowing ; the landholders 
as a body began the term of the settlement in debt and a 
succession of unfavourable seasons increased their indebtedness. 
The Commissioner of Lucknow, reviewing the Settlement 
Report in 1872, says; ^^If the continuation of rents at the 
rates prevailing two years ago could be reckoned upon, I should 
be inclined to think that the district was assessed at rather less 


♦ Settlement Keport, p. X 56 . 
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than full half assets ; but the years preceding 1870 'vrere 
exceptionally favourable for Oudh. The last two years wit- 
nessed a very different state of affairs, and for the agricultural 
year which has just ended it is perhaps not too much to say that 
little more than four-fifths of the rents have been realized. 

Very great difficulty has been experienced in collecting the 
revenue, and notwithstanding numerous alienations, temporary 
and permanent, by landholders to obtain the means of meeting 
their obligations, there is even now a considerable balance. 

The number of transfers certainly tends to indicate that the 
Government demand does not press too lightly.^^ Later on, the 
bad years of 1877 and 1880 led to further alienations, and it is 
probable that in those two years at least 60 per cent, of the 
revenue was paid from loans borrowed at a high rate of interest. 

There are good grounds for believing that the enforcement 
of the full revenue payment led to indebtedness amongst the 
landholders ; but had they been of a thrifty disposition, the light 
revenue and the succession of prosperous years from 1881 
onwards would have enabled them to free themselves of debt. 

The dislike of curtailing expenditure common to the landhold- 
ing classes and the love of litigation, however, were too strong, 
and the landlords as a body still remain indebted. The table of 
alienations in the Settlement Eeport, already referred to, shows 
that the small proprietors, and especially Eajputs and Muham- 
madans, have lost much of their property, and the only members 
of this caste who can maintain their position are either taluq- 
dars or money-lenders. 

The second regular settlement began on the 9th of Novem- Second 
her 1893. The assessment of pargana Lucknow was carried out 
in the cold weather of that year, and that of the rest of the“^®^^- 
district in the following season. Operations were closed on the 
18th November 1896. The settlement was thus characterized 
by rapidity. Pargana Lucknow was assessed by Mr. Mulock, 
the Deputy Commissioner, with the assistance of Mr. Molony as 
Assistant Settlement Officer ; the Malihabad tahsil by Mr. Dar- 
rah. Deputy Commissioner, and the rest of the district by 
Mr. Molony under Mr. Darrah^s supervision. The great rate 
at which the settlement was carried out, added to the fact that 
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it was in the hands of the District Officer who was already over- 
burdened with his ordinary duties, had no beneficial result and 
the report was not very favourably received by Government. 
One result of this assessment was that for the other districts of 
Oudh a separate officer was appointed instead of entrusting 
the work to the Deputy Commissioner. Except in pargana 
Lucknow, where a new soil classification w^as made, the records 
of the old settlement were very largely employed, the patwaris^ 
maps and fche village papers being considered to be sufficiently 
accurate; there was consequently no survey or verification 
of records undertaken by tlie Settlement Department. In 
pargana Lucknow Mr. Mulock almost invariably applied to the 
assumption areas village or local soil rates which appear to 
have been derived from the field rents recorded by the patwaris. 
Jt naay be doubted whether they in all eases represented the 
rates actually paid; and the valuations that were obtained by 
them were very high ; the assumption rate in two of the three 
nircles into which the pargana was divided exceeding the 
recorded cash rate for ordinary tenants. Mr. Benett found 
it necessary to revise the v-aluations, with the result that they 
were considerably reduced. Mr. Darrah largely accepted, as 
the basis of assessment, the recorded rents of the assumption 
areas, including the nominal entries for proprietary cultivation. 
This method gave moderate, perhaps low, valuations for the 
pargana as a whole ; but its effect was haphazard and extremely 
unequal. Mr. Molony relied chiefly on rates graded i n accord- 
ance with the soil classification at the last settlement, which 
after inspection of the villages he selected as representing the 
rates paid by similar oultivators for similar lands in places 
adjacent. It should be added that he applied special low rates 
to the nominally-rented, rent-free and grain-rented areas which 
were usually found to be very inferior in quality. He exercised 
his judgment in every case and the results were generally 
fair.^^* 

The as- The revenue was fixed at Bs, 9,86,569, after corrections 

' and reductions;; this amomted to 46*9 per cent, of the assets 
«und gave an enhancement of 26*42 per cent, on the former 


* 'Final Report; Review, p, vi. 
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demand and an incidence of Rs. 2*85 per acre of cultivation. 

This iBgure, however^ includes the assumed demand on revenue- 
free^ assigned and permanently-settled villages^ the revenue 
actually payable to Government being Rs. 8,84,447 and the 
enhancement 22*54 per cent. The assessment was made pro- 
gressive in cases where the, enhancement was large, the full 
demand for the district being reached after the expiry of ten 
years. The cost of the settlement was very small, amounting 
to only Rs. 90-11-10 j)er square mile, which was more than 
recovered by the increase of revenue obtained in a single year. 

The settlement expires in the case of the Lucknow tahsil on the 
30th of June 1926; in Mohanlalganj on the same date of 1927, 
and in Malihabad a year later. 

The fears expressed after the completion of the settlement Its work- 
with regard to its probable success have had no untoward real- 
ization. The results certainly do not point to over-assessment, 
for in 1901 and 1902 the whole of the revenue was collected before 
the end of July. It was feared that some hardship might 
be occasioned by the assessment of the villages in the Gumti 
tracts, and in the Government Resolution we read : “ The 

revenue administration of the bhnr villages along the Gumti 
river requires attention, and the working of the settlement 
generally will need watching.^^’*' However, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Mr. Hopkins, reported favourably on the assessment 
of these tracts ; and it would seem that though the settlement 
may not have been a scientific one with regard to the accurate 
distribution of the burden, yet on the whole its working has 
been satisfactory. 

For the purposes of police administration the city of Police. 
Lucknow and the district are sepairately constituted, although 
both are in the charge of the district superintendent of police. 

The regular police force of the district in 1903 consisted of 
49 sub-inspectors, 72 head constables and 889 men. In addi- 
tion to these, there were 610 municipal police, 61 town police, 

1,110 village chaukidars and 82 road chaukidars. Of the 
regular police force, 50 officers and men belong to the mounted 
police, 343 to the armed police and 48 to the cantonment 
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police force. The European officers consist of the district 
superintendent; two assistant superintendents, two inspectors 
and one sergeant. The police of the city form a distinct 
body, though the officers and men belong to the provincial 
police force. It is to, a large extent supported by the muni- 
cipality, which annually contributes to Government the sum 
of Es. 55,000 for their support. The town police are main- 
tained by the Act XX towns, Kakori, Bijnaur, Amethi, 
Malihabad and Goshainganj ; and the cantonment force is 
similarly supported by the cantonment fund. 

The village and road chaukidars are now all paid and 
maintained by Government from the Oudh rural police rate. 
Formerly, as elsewhere, they were practically the servants of 
the zammd^rs, their pay consisting of an assignment or jdglr 
of two or three acres of land held rent-free ; they also received 
small perquisites of grain from the cultivators, known as 
basauni bisar^ sometimes a handful of corn and sometimes a 
small patch left standing in the corner of the field. Originally 
the gorait or watchman kad the care of the crops and the 
fields, and this due is merely a survival. The chaukidar^s 
position has been greatly improved under the present system, 
which has also rendered him a much more responsible official. 
They are almost universally of the Pasi caste. 

The city of Lucknow is divided into six police districts, 
corresponding with the municipal wards. They are formed 
into two circles, each in the charge of an inspector. The 
first or eastern circle contains the police-stations of Ganeshganj, 
Wazirganj and Hasanganj, the last lying north of the river ; 
and the western circle Daulatganj, Chauk and Saadatganj. 
The population of these as of the other police circles of the 
district will be found in the appendix; as also the force 
stationed at each.’*' Outside the city, there is a police-station 
in cantonments and seven in the rural areas. The latter 
are at Malihabad, Itaunja, Mandiaon, Kakori, Banthara, 
Goshainganj and Mohanlalganj. Their boundaries are purely 
conventional and in no case coincide with the fiscal sub- 
divisions of the district; they have been dealt with in 
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the articles on the three tahsfls in the second part of this 
volume. 

The criminal statistics of the district present no* peculiar Crime, 
features.* The commonest cases, as usual, are those of petty 
theft, house-breaking and house-trespass. The average number 
of such cases reported in the five years ending 1902 was S,906, 
and the convictions 777. By far the greater number of these 
occurred within municipal limits, for elsewhere, as in other' 
zamlndd-ri districts like Sftapur and Unao, offences against 
property are below the general average for Oudh. The above' 
figures do not, however, represent the ordinary average for 
crime, as they include the exceptional year of 1897, when 
the famine had a most deteriorating effect on the starving 
population of the city, no less than 6,837 cases occurring in 
that year alone. With regard to the more serious forms of 
crime, it is noticeable that murder seldom occurs in Lucknow 
itself, the average convictions for the whole district being 10*4 
annually, while in the case of the city the number is only 
2*7 ; on the other hand almost all the cases of culpable homicide 
have occurred in Lucknow. Dacoity is not common, and only 
four convictions were obtained between 1897 and 1902. Rob- 
bery, too, is not prevalent, the average number of convictions 
for the same period being only five annually. Cattle theft 
occurs more frequently, and in 1897 there were no less thart 
51 convictions tmder this head ; but here again the year was 
an unusual one, the average being only 15. The work of the- 
police can best be judged from the returns given in Table 
VIII of the Appendix. The proportion of convictions secured 
to cases sent up in 1900 and 1901 amounted in each case to 
about 86 per cent. 

There are three jails in Lucknow. The central jail for Jails, 
the whole province of Oudh lies to the south of the railway 
station on the Rai Bareli road adjoining the cantonment 
boundary. Next to it on the north is the district jail under 
the superintendence of the Civil Surgeon. The third is the 
military prison and is situated in cantonments near the road 
from the Sadr Bazdr to the Dilkusha. The central jail is 


* Vide Appendix, Tables VII and VIII. 
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a large building in two blocks on the standard pattern, and was 
completed in 1865. It is employed for long-term prisoners 
from the whole of the province of Oudh. 

Excise. As regards excise administration, the whole district is, as it 

has long been, under the distillery system. The Government 
distillery is situated at Aishbagh. The Kalwars are both 
numerous and in prosperous circumstances, and they show 
some signs of progressive tendencies; during the last few years a 
few large stills of the Bombay pattern have been introduced, 
and better arrangements have been made for storage. The 
country spirit produced is of double distillation and conse- 
quently commands a higher price than usual. A higher rate of 
still-^head duty has been lately imposed for the urban area, while 
the liquor sent out to the rural tracts at a lower rate is coloured 
yellow before issue. The distillery at Aishbagh was first 
opened in 1858, and for sonae years the contract for the whole 
distillery was given to one man, who sold the liquor to Govern- 
ment; it was then retailed by Government through Kalwars, 
who were employed at a regular monthly salary. Subsequently, 
Kalwars were allowed to distil themselves, and shop licenses at 
a fixed fee of fifteen rupees were issued ; but, later on, license fees, 
varying according to the sales made by each shop, wore intro- 
duce!, and eventually the system of auction was adopted. The 
Aishbagh distillery was burnt down in 1869 and the pre- 
sent building was erected on an adjoining site in the same 
year. The statistics of excise administration since 1891 
will be found in the appendix.* It may be noted that 
the net revenue in 1872 was about Es. 1,60,000, while in 
1902, after a lapse of thirty years, it had risen to about 
Es. 4,80,000. 

European The ma,jority of the licensed vendors reside in the city 

liq.uor. cantonment of Lucknow* The chief consumption is of 

country spirit; but owing to the nature of the population it is 
only natural that the figures for European liquor should be 
larger than in any other district of the United Provinces. 
There ife a very flourishing brewery in Lucknow, which dates 
from 1882 and belongs to Messrs. E. Dyer & Co. Excepting 
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this Lucknow beer, the European liquor is all imported. Kosa 
rum has not attained any measure of popularity. 

Opium is very largely consumed in Lucknow, especially by Opium, 
the Musalman population. There is a considerable amount of 
poppy cultivation in the district, and consequently the smug- 
gling of crude opium into the city has to be carefully watched. 
Besides using opium in the ordinary form, the people of 
Lucknow have long been addicted to the use of the intoxicating 
drugs manufactured from opium and known as madalc and 
ehandu, and of late years several cases of this practice have 
been brought to light. Originally opium was sold through the 
Government treasurer only, and he used to supply the different 
parts of the city through his own agents. After this, the 
cuntract for the whole district was given to one man; but this 
arrangement held good for one year only, and then the shop-to- 
sh op settlement w^as introduced. Opium is now sold through 
official and non-official vendors, as in other districts, and is 
supplied to all from the treasury at a fixed uniform price. 

Hemp drugs are also consumed to a considerable extent in Hemp 
this district, the most popular forms being charas and bhang ; 
there is a very small consumption of gdnja, which appears to be 
nowhere very popular in Oudh. For the first five years after 
the British annexation the settlement was made with one 
contractor for the district. In 1861 a shop-to-shop settlement 
was introduced and a wholesale depdt for drugs was opened at 
the E,oshan-ud-daula Kothi, now the Deputy Commissioner's 
Court ; but after a few years of this system the contract was 
again handed over to one man. It is given for a period of 
three years : the drugs are kept in the bonded warehouse at the 
distillery, and are issued to the contractor as required from 
time to time. 

Before leaving the question of excise, some mention must Tan. 
be made of tdri, the fermented juice of the palm tree, which is 
very popular both in the city and in the rural tracts. The old 
system of farming by tah'sfls or parganas has been superseded 
by a shop-to-»shop settlement, which was introduced as an 
et:perimental measure. It has resulted in some increase in th e ^ 
revenue, but at the same time the price of the liquor has risen,, 
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and the small traders who take the shops are not able to cope 
with the local bad characters who tap their trees, and the tree 
owners who demand an exorbitant price for the right of tapping. 
In consequence of this, it seems probable that the shop-to-shop 
system will have to be abandoned. 

Income Tables will be found in the appendix showing the annual 

receipts from income tax for the whole district and also for 
the city of Lucknow and the various tahsils.* The figures will 
be largely modified with the introduction of the new income 
tax rules of 1903, by which all incomes under Es. 1,000 are 
exempted. For the three years ending 1902 the gross receipts 
from income tax average Rs. 1,00,539, and show a constant 
increase in each successive year. The average amount of tax 
paid by each person assessed for the same period is Es. 41 
annually, while the incidence per mille of the population is 
Es. 128, which shows 3T3 persons taxed for every thousand of 
the population, according to the figures of the last census. In 
1902, besides four limited companies, there were 2,101 persons 
assessed to taxation, of whom 496 were money-lenders, each 
paying an average tax of Es. 46-9-0; 564 traders paying on an 
average Es. 27 ; 136 professional men with an average of 
Es. 106 a head ; and 905 others, paying an average tax of Es. 33. 
From this it would appear that the classes most likely to 
benefit under the new regulations are the small traders and 
those in receipt of fixed salaries. 

negistra- The Registrar is the District Judge of Lucknow, and in 
this respect the district forms a single circle and does not 
include the entire judgeship, which for the purposes of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction embraces Bara Banki. There are sub- 
registrars at Lucknow, Malihabad and Mohanlalganj, with 
offices attached to the tahsll headquarters, and a joint sub- 
registrar at Mahona. There was formerly another registration 
office at Kakori, but this was converted into a joint office in 
January 1898 and was abolished in 1901. The returns for the 
six years ending 1903 show under receipts an annual average 
of Es. 14,317, against which must be set off an annual 
expenditure of Es. 9,077. The Lucknow office alone accounts^ 
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for no less than 75 per cent, of the income and expenditure 
under this head. 

A table given in the appendix shows the statistics of Stamps* 
income and expenditure under the head of stamps since the 
year 1891.* The figures sufficiently explain themselves and 
call for no further remarks. During the last ten years there 
has been a fairly constant increase under every head and 
especially in the case of judicial stamps. The average total of 
receipts is about Rs. 2^72^500 annually. Of this, Ks. 66,250 are 
derived from the sale of non-judicial stamps, and Rs. 2,03,600 
from court fees and stamps for copies; leaving an average 
annual income of some Rs. 2,600 from other sources. 

A list of all the post-offices in the district will also be Post- 
found in the appendix. They fall under two main heads, those 
in the city and cantonments of Lucknow and those in the 
remainder of the district; but all of them are under Imperial 
management. In the city the head office is located in the 
Begam Kothi in Hazratganj, and in addition to it there are 
twelve sub-offices, including that of the Postmaster-General of 
the United Provinces and six branch offices. Two of these, at 
Dilkusha and the Sadr bazdr, lie within the cantonment limits. 
Outside Lucknow, there are seventeen post-offices scattered 
about the district. These include the sub-offices at Malihabad 
Mohanlalganj, Itaunja and Eakori, and thirteen branch offices. 

The collection and delivery of the post in the rural tracts of 
this district is exceptionally easy, as all the sub-offices lie on 
one or other of the different lines of railway. Prom these 
centres the mails are distributed to the dependent branch offices, 
and thence to the villages of each circle. 

Local self-government bulks largely in the administration Local 
of this district. The most important feature is the munici- 

goveruL- 

pality of Lucknow. Besides this, there is the usual district ment. 
board and five towns, Kakori, Bijnaur, Malihabad, Amethi and 
Goshainganj, are administered under Act yy of 1856. With 
regard to these towns nothing further need be said. They are 
managed in the usual manner and the income is mainly derived 
from the tax on the assessed houses. Mention has been made 
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of the revenue and expenditure in each case in the several 
articles. 

The Mu- The early history of the Lucknow municipality is somewhat 
obscure. After the reoccupation of Oudh in 1858 the property 
which lapsed to the British Government was managed by a 
committee. There are scarcely any records of what was done 
in those days, but from such information as can be obtained it 
appears that this committee consisted of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner as president, the City Magistrate as secretary, the 
treasury officer and a native extra assistant commissioner. 
Shortly afterwards, additions were made to this body and it 
was known for a time as the Local Agency Committee. It man- 
aged both nazdl and municipal affairs, and in fact at that time 
no distinction was made between nazdland municipal property. 
Before the mutiny the municipal income was mainly derived 
from an octroi tax on imports, the receipts from nazdl property 
and from the road and ferry funds. After reoccupation a house- 
tax was imposed and the committee also received the penal con- 
tribution levied on the inhabitants for the part they had taken 
in the revolt. The estimated income for 1859 was Es. 2,90,000, 
of which Es. 2,00,000 were assigned to octroi, Es. 60,000 to the 
house-tax, Es. 20,000 to garden lands, and Es. 10,000 to naz-dl."^ 

Early hie- In 1862, under instructions contained in letter No. 2870, 
dated the 19th December 1861, from the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, the old committee was dissolved and anew 
municipal committee was constituted. It was composed originally 
of 13 members, to whom the power of adding to their number 
was given. The president was the Judicial Commissioner, with 
the Commissioner of the Lucknow division as vice-president 
and the Deputy Commissioner as secretary. The other members 
were chiefly official j they included the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, the Inspector-General of Police, the District 
Superintendent of Police, the Executive Engineer, the Civil 
Surgeon and the City Magistrate. The unofficial members were 
Nawab Mohsiu-ud-daula, Nawab Murtaza Husain, Sah Banarsi 
Das and Sah Makhan Lai. With certain changes as to 
president, vice-president and secretary, this body formed th e 
nruiiicipal committee of the city of Lucknow and managed all 
* Administration Be port for 1858, para, 472. 
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municipal matters until 1878, wHen a paid secretary was 
appointed. At that time the Deputy Commissioner was the 
president and the City Magistrate the vice-president. Besides 
these, there were twelve other members, of whom the Canton- 
ment Magistrate and the Judge of the Small Cause Court were 
official. 

On the 14th of September, 1884, the Lucknow municipal The pre* 
board came into existence under the local self-government 
system. This board consists of 32 members, of whom eight are 
nominated by Government and 24 elected. The Deputy Com- 
missioner is one of the nominated members and is ex-officio 
president of the board. One-third of the members retire by 
rotation every year. The vacancies caused by the retiring 
nominated members are filled by Government, and those of the 
retiring elected members by election held in the wards which 
they represent. The municipality, which has an area of 19*61 
square miles, is divided into six wards, the boundaries of which 
are conterminous with those of the police-stations of the city. 

The Ganeshganj ward returns six members, of whom three 
must be Europeans or of European descent. The Chauk also 
returns six members, and the remaining wards of Daulatgan j, 
Saadatganj, Wazirganj and Hasanganj return three members 
apiece. 

In the appendix* a table will be found showing the rncome 
income and expenditure of the municipality under the main pen<S^ 
heads since 1890. The chief source of income is the octroi tax 
on imports, which is levied at the barriers located at the 
various points of entrance into the city. The average receipts 
under this head for the five years ending 1901 were about 
Es. 2,86,000. Half of this is contributed by articles of food 
and drink ; the other chief sources are chemicals, drugs and spices, 
piece-goods and other textile fabrics, building materials, fuel 
and animals for slaughter. The figures given for the octroi in 
each case represent the net receipts, exclusive of refunds. The 
octroi is usually responsible for about three-fourths of the total 
income. The other main heads are the assessed taxes, which 
include the water-rate and the sale proceed of refuse. The chief 
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items of expeaditiire include public works, which naturally vary 
in extent from year to year, the conservancy of the city, which 
amounts to about Ks. 90,000 and the upkeep of the municipal 
police, which averages about Es. 55,300. Other large disburse- 
ments are occasioned by the cost of octroi collections and the 
maintenance of the municipal office establishment. Further 
comment on this head is unnecessary, as the details have been 
given in tabular form. 

The question of the water-*supply of Lucknow was first 
taken up in 1891, when it was determined to obtain a regular 
supply of pure water from the river Gumti. Prior to that date 
the population was dependent on wells and the unfiltered water 
of the river. The sources were found to be altogether insuffi- 
cient and the want of water was described as a crying evil. So 
long ago as 1868, Dr. Orton, the Chemical Analyst to Govern- 
ment, drew attention to the impure nature of the water the 
inhabitants were compelled to use for drinking purposes. He 
stated that the whole city site was so saturated with nitrates and 
other impurities as to render the procuring of wholesome water 
an impossibility. The Sanitary Commissioner from 187S 
onwards commented yearly on the urgent need of a pure water- 
supply. In 1881 the municipal board devoted a sum of Rs. 5,000 
as a bonus for a scheme with plan and estimates, and in 1883 
the services of Major A. Cunningham were placed at the disposal 
of the board, to draw up a report on the whole question* 
He suggested the adoption of one of the three schemes, the chief 
of which involved the construction of a special canal, eighty 
miles long, to be taken out of the river Gumti; secondly, 
the pumping of water from the Gumti at a site above the 
city ; and thirdly, a set of artesian wells. Of these projects the 
last was selected as being the cheapest, and boring was com- 
menced in March, 1888, but finally ended by failure in May, 1890, 
after a depth of 1,336 feet had been reached. In consequence of 
this the water-works scheme was taken up. The project was 
estimated to cost Es. 13,75,000, most of which was to be met 
from loans. The work was taken in hand at once with the 
object of securing a daily supply of two million gallons of 
filtered water. The place selected for the intake was above 
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the city, before the river is joined by theNagaria stream. From 
the intake the water is pumped through the main 3 J miles long 
to the tanks in the rear of the city at Aishbagh. Thirty -two 
miles of pipes with a large number of standposts distribute the 
water throughout the city, civil lines and cantonments. The 
works were finished in March 1894. The drainage of the city is 
shortly to be improved, as a new scheme is under consideration. 

The District Board of Lucknow is constituted under Act District 
XIV of 1883, and consists of thirteen members, of whom four 
hold seats by virtue of their oflSlce and nine are elected. The 
Deputy Commissioner is the chairman of the board and the 
other official members are the subdivisional magistrates, one of 
whom is usually appointed secretary by the chairman. The 
elected members are chosen from the members of each local 
board. Each tahsil returns one member annually to the District 
Board in place of those whose term of three years’ service on the 
board expires. The District Board, as usual, has to deal with a 
large number of departments. These include education, medical 
arrangements, vaccination, sanitation, local public works, arbori- 
culture, cattle-pounds, ferries, inspection-houses, sarais and 
encamping-grounds, the testing of Vital statistics and the local 
work of the Civil Veterinary Department. The table given in 
the appendix* shows the income and expenditure of the Board 
since the year 1891. 

There are in the district three dispensaries managed by the Dispensa- 
District Board under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon. 

They are located at Mohanlalgan j, Malihabad and Salempur. In 
the city there are six similar institutions known as the Saadatgan j, 
Husainabad, Chaupatia, Ganeshganj and Kapurthala dispensaries 
and the Jang Bahadur Diamond Jubilee Hospital. All these are 
managed by the District Board. The Chaupatia dispensary, 
which lies about half way between Husainabad and Saadatgan j, 
was founded in 1888 by the Husainabad trustees, who agreed to 
pay Es. 26 per mensem and to supply all instruments and neces- 
saries, as well as meeting the cost of all European medicines in 
excess of the Government grant of Es. 100 per annum. It 
is a double-storied building with quarters for the hospital 
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assistant. The same body had already established the Husain- 
abad dispensary on similar terms. The Saadatganj dispensary 
was opened in 1887 by Government. The Kapurthala or Hasan- 
ganj dispensary was started in June 1888 : the Council of the 
Kapurthala State came forward with a guarantee of Rs„ 480 per 
annum, the municipal board contributing towards the rent and 
the Husainabad endowment furnishing the building. The Dia- 
mond Jubilee Hospital was founded in 1898 by Bhaiy a J ang Baha- 
dur of Balrampur, who contributed Es. 13,000 for the construction 
of a European hospital for contagious diseases and endowed it with 
a further sum of Rs. 12,000. It is situated beyond the Gumti and 
near the Paper Mills. Besides these dispensaries, there are two 
private institutions knowm as the King^s hospital and the civil 
dispensary, and the State-aided Balrampur hospital. The last- 
named was founded by Maharaja Sir Drigbijai Singh of Balram- 
pur, and was enlarged by his successor, the present Maharaja, on 
his coming of age, a European wing being added at a cost of 
Es. 25,000. The King^s hospital dated from Nawabi times. It 
Was founded and endowed by King Nasir-ud-din Haidar and 
consists of two branches conducted on European and native 
lines. The native branch is known as the Yiinani or Greek 
hospital, and is managed by a committee of native gentlemen ; the 
physicians are hakims, who treat a large number of persons 
yearly. The European branch is known as the civil dispensary. 
Attached to the King^s hospital is a female dispensary, also 
endowed, and a poor-house which affords an asylum to a large 
number of crippled and aged persons. The Mission dispensary 
for women is a State-aided institution, known as the Lady 
Kinnaird Memorial hospital, and is managed by the Zenana Bible 
and Medical Mission. It contains 36 beds and was consider- 
ably enlarged in 1897. A similar institution is the Lady Lyall 
hospital, which is supported entirely by private subscriptions- 
Luoknow possesses an unusual number of educational insti- 
tutions of every class and denomination. A’ list of all the 
colleges and schools will be found in the appendix to this 
Volume. In spite of their number, education is practically 
confined to a few classes who form but a small proportion 
of the population. The mass of the lower classes is ignorant^ 
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superstitious and unambitious, and cares nothing for education. 

In 1901 it was ascertained that 4*79 percent, of the population was 
literate — a high figure, that was only exceeded in Benares and in 
the hill districts of Almora, Garhw^l and Dehra Dtin. This, 
however, is largely discounted by the fact that in Lucknow 
alone 15*01 per cent, of the males and 2*28 per cent, of females 
were literate, so that the state of literacy in the rest of the 
district is very much lower than would appear from the returns. 

Of the total male population, 8*24 were literate, as against 7*2 in 
1881; -but this rise is due to the progress of education in Luck- 
now\ Female education, too, has made considerable strides, for 
at the last census *85 per cent, of the females were literate, 
as against *43 per cent, in 1881, but here again the progress was 
chiefly made in the city. The Musalmans show higher figures 
than the Hindus, the percentages being 11*08 and 6'17 respect- 
ively for males, and *93 and *29 for females. Turning to another 
aspect of the case, we find that the Persian and KTagri characters are 
known to an approximately equal extent, although the former is 
more widely known in Lucknow than in any other district of the 
United Provinces, except Meerut, while the number of females 
literate in Persian is far higher than anywhere else. The know- 
ledge of the English language, too, is greater than in any other 
district, except perhaps Allahabad, where the females turn the 
scale ; but then again that district has a far greater total population . 

At the present time 2*14 per cent, of males and *4 per cent, of 
females are literate in English — ^figures which in each case show 
a great increase of late years, for in 1891 they were but 1-21 per 
cent, and *29 per cent, respectively. 

The educational institations may be divided into two Pistrict 
main groups, consisting of those under the control of the District 
Board and those managed otherwise. The former comprise six 
vernacular middle schools, including the municipal school at 
Naubaeta, and those at Malihabad, Mahona, Mohanlalganj, 

Amethi and Nagram ; twenty-one upper primary and sixty -nine 
lower primary schools ; three lower primary schools supported 
by a grant-in-aid; and two girls^ schools at Malihabad and 
Goshainganj. These primary schools are of the usual character 
and are generally of an inferior stamp. The teachers are very 

9n 
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poorly paidj receiving as a rule no more than Es. 7 per mensem, 
and as most of them have to teach in two or more classes, they 
have not sufficient time to do their work satisfactorily. The 
District Board supplies the funds, but the supervision is conducted 
by the Deputy Inspector of Schools at Lucknow and his 
assistant, who hold annual examinations on the results of which 
promotions are made. The number of students will be seen in 
the appendix.* The tahsili schools were started between 1861 
and 1865, and the village schools in 1867. 

The educational institutions, other than those managed by the 
District Board, are confined to the city of Lucknow, with the excep- 
tion of the anglo- vernacular school at Kakori,the affairs of which 
are conducted by a committee of native gentlemen. The chief of 
these institutions is the Canning College, which forms part of 
the Allahabad University. It was opened as a high school on the 
1st of May, 1864, in the Aminabad palace, and in the first year 
over 200 boys entered it. The taluqdars pledged themselves to 
raise Es. 25,000 annually for its support, and an equal sum was 
contributed by Government. In 1866 it was raised to the status 
of a college and in the following year it was affiliated to the 
Calcutta University for the B. A. degree and for Law in 1870. 
It is managed by a committee of officials and non-official 
members presided over by the Commissioner of Lucknow. It is 
divided into three departments, known as the English, Law 
and Oriental Branches, and in 1902 the average daily attendance 
was 146, 49 and 40 respectively. Besides the Canning College, 
there is a number of high schools and colleges in Lucknow, many 
of which are largely attended. Among the most important are 
the Eeid Christian Collegiate School, mention of which is made 
in the account of mission work in Chapter III, managed by the 
American Methodist Mission, which also has a large school in the 
Nakkhas muhalla • the Wesleyan Mission school in the Sadr 
Baz5,r and the Mission high school of the Church Missionary 
Society. The largest of all is the Jubilee high school, managed 
by a committee under the presidency of the Commissioner 
of the division, with its three branches at Aminabad, Husain- 
ganj and Kazmina, which are under the management of the 


* Appendix, Table XVIIl. 
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municipality. Besides these there are the large Anglo- Sanskrit 
school under a committee of native gentlemen, and the Khattri 
and Eurmi Patshalas. Mention should also be made of the Colvin 
school for taluqdars — an important institution of a distinctive 
character, which is a development of the old Wards^ Institution, 
which was opened in 1866. 

Of the European educational institutions in Lucknow the European 
most important is the Martiniere College, of which some account 
will be found in the article on Lucknow city. It has two 
branches, one for boys and the other for girls, the former being 
located in the Martiniere itself, and the latter in the Khurshed 
Manzil. The girls’ school dates from 1866, when a fund left 
by General Martin for the release and relief of debtors in 
Calcutta was transferred by an order of the High Court to form 
the endowment for a girls’ Martinere school for Europeans and 
Eurasians. There were in 1903 eleven foundationers and five 
demi-foiindationers, the former being boarded, educated and 
clothed at the charge of the endowment, as well as sixty other 
pupils. In addition to these, there are the McConaghey free 
school founded in 1893 for day-scholars of the poorer classes; 

St. Francis’ College, a Roman Catholic institution, and the 
Loretto convent school for girls. 

Lucknow possesses more facilities for female education than Girls* 
any other city in the United Provinces. Chief among these 
institutions is the Women’s College, affiliated to the Canning 
College. The only secondary school for girls is the Isabella 
Thoburn high school, belonging to the American Mission; 
but there is a small anglo-vernacular school for girls managed 
by the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, and known as 
the Bengali girls’ school. There are eight small girls’ schools 
managed by the municipal board, and a model school under 
the direct management of the Educational Department. The 
largest girls’ school is the Zenana Mission Agency school, with 
270 pupils ; the same Mission supports a normal school for 
teachers, with three branches. Besides these, there are two 
ragged schools for girls belonging to the American Mission 
and aided by the District Board, and a small school belonging 
to the Church Missionary Society. 
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Under the definition given in Government Eesolution 
No. 1860/XII— 929C., dated the 21st of August 1902, naztil 
means any land or building -which, being the property of Gov- 
ernment, is not administered under the control of the Board of 
Eevenue or the Forest Department, or is not under the control 
of the Military, Postal, Telegraph or any other purely Imperial 
Department. Nazfil thus embraces all immovable Government 
property managed by the District Officer or by any provincial 
department, or of -which the management has been made over to a 
local body.* The Lucknow naziil, unlike that of other districts, 
is under the control of the Commissioner and is managed by a 
special deputy collector. The naziil income in Lucknow is 
derived from properties situate in the city and the suburbs. The 
few remaining properties of this description in the district have 
been transferred either to the Board of Eevenue or to the 
District Board. An exception to this is a portion of the old canal 
of King Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, which is in the charge of the 
Commissioner for purposes of administrative convenience. The 
nazdl markets in the city and suburbs have lately been trans- 
ferred to the control of the municipal board. Originally the 
very extensive nazdl properties of Lucknow yvQve managed by 
the Local Agency Committee, referred to in tho account of 
the municipality. This committee remained in existence, so 
far as nazdl was concerned, till 1884, when the department -was 
placed under the Deputy Commissioner, with the municipal 
secretary as nazdl secretary. There is but a meagre record of 
the state of things in early times ; but it appears that there was 
for some years little distinction made between nazdl and muni- 
cipal property, the whole being managed together by the old 
municipal committee. In 1893 a separate nazdl secretary 
was appointed; but two years later the department was placed 
under the Commissioner of Lucknow and a deputy collector 
posted as nazdl officer and the office of secretary abolished. 

Of the nazdl properties, some are maintained by the Public 
Works Department and the rest by the Nazdl Department itself. 
Under the former head the most important are Govern ment 

* For tlie account of ISfazOl and Waslka I am indebted to B^ibn Sanwal I)a» 
Deputy Collector and Wasfka Officer, Lucknow. 
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House; the Dar-us-shafa; the district cutcherries, the civil 
courtS; the Commissioner's office or the Imambara of Ghulam 
Husain KhaU; the Provincial Museum; the Board^s Office, 
known as the Generalwali Eothi, the post-office, the Kothi 
Indrasen, used as the offices of the Executive Engineer and the 
Inspector of Schools, the two Chhatar Manzils, the Earhat 
Bakhsh, the Imambara Anis-ud-daula, in which are located 
the tahsil and patwdri schools, the Union Club in the Chanpar 
Astabal or Lawrence Terrace, the house and gateway in the 
Sikandra Bagh, the Sher Darwaza or Neill Gateway, and the 
Alambagh. Under the management of the Nazdl Department 
itself are the Nur Bakhsh and Kankar Kothis, occupied by 
the Dej>uty Commissioner and City Magistrate, the houses 
of the Judicial Commissioner and the Judge of Lucknow, the 
bungalow and bdradari in the Wingfield Park, the Naztil and 
Wasika offices in the Mubarak Mahal in the Machchi Bhawan, 
and the tombs of Nasir-ud-din Haidar and Janab Alia* 
Besides these, there are the Sarai Agha Mir, which is farmed 
out annually, and the shops in the Akbari Darwaza in the 
Chauk and in the Gol Darwaza Chauk, which are let out to 
tenants. The department also has charge of the Wingfield 
Park, the Victoria Park lately transferred from the Husain- 
abad Trust, and the gardens of Government House, the Dar- 
us-shafa and the Residency. The properties were formerly 
even more extensive, as a large portion was disposed of from 
time to time. After annexation, nazfil comprised all the 
property of the late government, all that was known as nazdl 
prior to annexation, the property confiscated after the mutiny, 
and the war-tax houses, which were taken in payment of the 
penal tax imposed on the inhabitants of Lucknow. In the 
year 1902-1903 the income amounted to Rs. 42,000, of which 
Rs. 31,200 were derived from the rents of houses, shops, build- 
ing sites and cultivated areas, and Rs. 6,100 from the produce of 
gardens and groves. The remainder was obtained from the 
sale of houses and land and miscellaneous items. The expendi- 
ture consisted chiefly of the upkeep of the gardens, repairs 
to buildings, land revenue, contributions to local institutions 
and the cost of administration. 
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Closely connected with nazdl is the Wasika Department, 
This also is under the control of the Commissioner of Lucknow^ 
assisted by the same special deputy collector who was first 
appointed in 1895, thereby relieving the City Magistrate of the 
duties that formerly fell to him in this connection. Wasikas 
are political pensions of various descriptions, paid to persons 
who are entitled to them in the following w^ays. In the first 
place, the Bahu Begam, wife of Shuja-ud-daula, delivered 
to the British Government a sum of money with the intent that 
the interest accruing thereon should be applied by the British 
Government to the payment of certain pensions to her relations 
and dependents, in accordance with the terms of a deed of 
deposit executed by her in 1813. These pensions are known as 
arianat wasikas. Secondly, in 1813 the British Government, 
in lieu of the above deposit, also guaranteed the payment 
of certain pensions, known as the zamanat wasikas. Thirdly, 
in the years 1814, 1825 and 1838, loans, known as the first, 
third and sixth Oudh loans respectively, were made by the 
rulers of Oudh to the Honourable East India Company, with 
the intent that the interest on such loans should be applied 
by the said Government to the payment of certain pensions, 
known as the loan wasikas or wasikas under the first, third 
and sixth Oudh loans respectively. Lastly, there are three 
mahal wasikas, called wasikas under Mahals Mirza Ali Khan, 
Salarjang and Qasim Ali Khan. Nawab Mirza Ali Khan and 
Nawab Salarjang were brothers of the Bahu Begam, and Mirza 
Qasim Ali Khan was the son of Salarjang. The Begam made 
provision for the families of these persons in a separate state- 
ment annexed to her deed of deposit. When, in 1814, the 
Company contracted the first Oudh loan, they arranged with the 
Oudh Government to pay part of the interest to the families of 
these persons in lieu of the allowances then paid by the Oudh 
government. It is not known when these three wasikas were 
taken out of the first Oudh loan, but it is supposed that they 
were separate from the beginning and paid along with the 
amanat wasikas. In 1826 the Government of India directed 
that the wasikas of the families of Salarjang and Mirza Ali 
Khan should be paid apart from the amanat and first Oudh 
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loan wasikas. Qasim Ali Khan^s Mahal was separated later ; 
the date is not accurately known, but it was certainly before 
1842.* These wasikas are for the most part hereditary. 

When, however, the line of the original grantee becomes 
extinct they lapse to Government, except in the case of the 
third Oudh loan. They become liable to commutation on 
payment of 20 years^ purchase when the amount sinks to a 
certain fixed sum. The waslkadd,rs chiefly reside in Lucknow; 
the others live in Fyzabad, where the Bahu Begam dwelt and 
where the early IsTawab Wazirs held their seat of government. 

They are paid monthly through the waslka office both in 
Lucknow and Fyzabad. At the present time the pensions, 
amount to about Es. 68,000 per mensem. 

The Husainabad Endowment is separately managed byH^sal^i- 
trustees under the control of the Commissioner, according to 
the provisions of Act XV of 1878. It was founded by King 
Muhammad Ali Shah, who built Husainabad and left a sum 
of thirty-six lakhs of rupees in endowment. The trust includes 
the Husainabad Imambara, the Imambara of Asaf-ud-daula 
and the tomb of Saadat Ali Khan. The Jami Masjid was 
added to the trust in 1901 ; this was begun by the king and 
completed by Malika Jahan, his widow, and maintained by 
her heirs. It is now managed by a board of three trustees. The 
Victoria Park was made by the trust, but later transferred 
to the nazdl department. The money is devoted to the 
upkeep of the buildings and to various charitable and other pur- 
poses. These comprise the Husainabad high school, the Arabic 
school, and two free branch primary schools in Aminabad and 
Sarai Mali Khan, which were opened in 1902 ; the Eafs Manzil, 
which affords a home to over one hundred distressed families of 
good position; the Husainabad and Chaupatia dispensaries; 
the payment of pensions to a few wasikadfirs and a large 
number of charity pensioners; and the observance of the 
Muharram and other Musalman festivals. In addition to this, 
the trust annually furnishes the expenses of a number of 
pilgrims to Karbala and Khorasan, the money for this purpose 

*Eor full particulars see Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, 
third edition, Vol. II, pp. 120 — 149. 
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being ^derived from the interest on a sum of three lakhs made 
over in 1841 by Muhammad AH Shah. The total income is 
derived from the interest on the original endowment^ the rents 
of shops and lands, the former numbering over 300, and offer- 
ings made at the tombs. It amounts to over Es. 1,50,000 
annually. 

There are thirteen Government cattle pounds in the dis- 
trict which bring in a considerable sum annually. Of these, tea 
are managed by the District Board, and the remaining three — at 
Ganeshganj, Daulatganj and Hasanganj — are under municipal 
control. Outside the city there are in the Lucknow tahsfl 
.pounds at Bijnaur, Banthara and Kakori. In Malihabad they 
are located at the tahsil headquarters and at Rahimabad, 
Itaunja and Bakhshi-ka-Talab. In the southern tahsil there 
are pounds attached to the police-stations of Mohanlalganj and 
Goshainganj, and a third *is maintained at ISTagram. 



CHAPTER V. 


History- 


The district is not rich, in ancient sites and most of the Ancient 
mounds irhich exist are attributed to the Bhars and Pasis; such 
are the old sites, for example, at Bijnaur, Mahona and the 
neighbouring villages, and many similar mounds in the Mohan- 
lalganj tahsil. It has been tentatively suggested that Mohan- 
lalganj is the place called by Hiuen Thsiang in the seventh 
century Kia-shi-pu-lo (Kdshapur or Kdshipura), and that 
Mahona may possibly be the Pi-so-kia or Vishdkha of the 
same author.'*' These suggestions are, however, not universally 
accepted.f Lucknow itself is said to be on the site of a city 
founded by Lakshman, brother of Earn Chandra of Ajodhya, 
and called from the founder Lakshmanavati. The high ground 
situated within the Machchi Bhawan fort is still known as the 
Lakshman Tila. The story goes that even at that date it was a 
place of reputed sanctity ; for on the summit of the mound was 
an orifice in the ground into which the Hindus threw flowers 
and water, for they said it led down to the Sesnag, or thousand- 
headed snake, ^vho supports the world on its head. A second 
trace of snake worship is to be found in the story of Nigohan 
given in the article on the place. Possibly, too, it is in some way 
connected with the name of Nagram, an ancient site in pargana 
Mohanlalganj. Other legends centre round the old mounds in 
Mahona. The village of Bukhara is said to take its name from 
Rukha, the daughter of Banasur. She it was who fell in love 
with and abducted Anrud, the grandson of Sri Krishna. 
Eubhan, the founder of Kumhrawan, was one of his ministers, 
and it was his daughter, Che tori Lekha, who drew the likeness 

V. A. Smith in J. R. A. S., 1898, pp. 523—525. 
f Major Vost (J. R, A. S., 1903, p. 583) identifies Jhusi in Allahabad with 
Kia-shi-pu-lo. See also District Gazetteers of SuUanpur, Partabgarh 
and Allahabad. 
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of the hero that Enkha had seen in her dreams. Kesri 
Daiyath was another of his lieutenants, and he founded Kesar- 
mau close to Mahona. Sri Krishna aided by Arjun Pandava 
came with an army to recover his grandson, and Arjun built 
Arjimpur in the same pargana. Again, we hear of the 
Pandavas as having visited Nigohan and destroying there the 
old cult of the serpent. 

Tradition holds the field for a long time to come. The 
common story is that after the fall of the Surajbansi dynasty of 
Ajodhya the country relapsed into a wilderness in which lived 
none but devotees and anchorites, who passed their time in 
prayer and meditation. To such persons is ascribed foundation 
of many of the towns, as for instance Mandiaon, originally 
inhabited by Mandal Rikh, and Juggaur, attributed to Jagdeo 
Jogi; they are said to have received the land in jagir from 
Janamejaya, the son of Raja Parikshit and the grandson of 
Yudisthira. Be that as it may, the abandonment of the country 
left it open to the sway of the low caste tribes of aborigines. 
Whereas, however, we find that in the east of Oudh these people 
are universally described as Bhars, we have traditions in Luck- 
now of several similar tribes as well. Thus in the north and 
west, as in Hardoi and Lucknow, the ancient rulers are said to 
have been Arakhs and Pasis, while the legends of the people 
assign the Mohanlalganj tahstl alone to the Bhars. In Mahona 
the primiti ve proprietors are described as Kurmisand Muraos, 
and they are said there to have held many strong forts. All 
these people appear to have been very much alike : they were 
all notoriously addicted to drink, and there is hardly a story 
told of the capture of any fort but that it was effected by plying 
the occupants with wine. It would seem that they held the 
country in small principalities : for there are stories of Bhar 
Rajas of Nagramja Pasi chieftain of Bijnaur, which takes its 
name from Raja Bijli, who owned twelve forts in the pargana j 
a Bhar or Pasi prince of Kakorgarh, the old name of Kakori ; 
the Pasis of Malihabad ; the Kurmi chieftains of Raipur and 
Kathwara, and the Muraos of Mahona. 

These tribes seem to have been practically independent, 
and to have owned the sway of none. Local tradition indeed 
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states that there -vvas a great Bhar dynasty at Bahraich which 
exercised suzerainty over them all, and that this was founded 
in 918 by one Tilok Chand who defeated Vikramapala of Dehli 
and held all Oudh. This dynasty lasted till 1093, when 
Rani Bhim Devi, the widow of Gobind Chand, bequeathed the 
kingdom to her Guru, Har Gobind, whose successors held it 
for fomteen generations.* According to the story, too, the kings 
of Kanauj made great efforts to wrest the country from the Bhars. 

The tale goes that Jai Chandra sent Alha andUdal, the Bandphar 
heroes, to attack Raja Bijli in his fort at Nathawan ; that 
thence they went to Sarsawan near Amethi, and afterwards to 
Dewa. They entrenched a camp first under the Lakshman Tila, 
and next in Paharnagar Tikuria in Mohanlalganj, near which 
is a large well said to have been built by them. Prom this 
place to Sarsawan stretches the Lohganjar or plain of blood, and 
many legends of ancient battles are connected with the name. 

But Alha and Udal effected nothing. 

Next we come in 1030 A.D. to the crescentade of Saiyid Paiyid 
Salar Masaud, the youthful warrior saint who was sent by his 
uncle, Mahmud of Ghazni, to bring to submission the pagans of 
Oudh. This story in the case of Lucknow is almost more 
legendary than elsewhere, but several places in the district are 
connected with his name. Saiyid Salar seems to have made 
incursions into the district from his headquarters at Satrikh in 
Bara Banki. We find tombs in many of the older towns 
ascribed to his oflScers and men. Thus in Lucknow there is 
one in the Sohbatia Bagh ; another, known as the Naugaza Pir, 
lies at Mandiaon ; in Nagram and Amethi are several tombs, 
and in both places it is said that the invaders settled and 
remained till the arrival of other invading armies of Musalmans. 
Tradition also states that his route lay through Malihabad, 
where he drove out Kans, the ruler of Kasmandi ; that thence 
he went to Bijnaur, but the tombs there appear to belong 
to a later period. There is a curious, but widely-spread, 
belief that the invader converted many of the inhabitants of 
the Malihabad pargana, and that they were known as Jhojhas : 

* Settlement Report, Appendix II, p. xxiii. 
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there are many old sites in the pargana, such as those at Ant- 
garhi, Mai, Para and Dilawarnagar, which are universally 
ascribed to. the Jhojhas, although they do not differ in any way 
from the ordinary Bhar mounds. 

Soon after the disappearance of Salar Masaud and the 
upheaval of the old order of things in the west of India, the 
Eajput tribes came pouring into Oudh and displaced the 
aboriginal rulers with whom no doubt they frequently became 
amalgamated. They came in detached bodies and at various 
dates, some of the latest arrivals actually conducting their 
invasions under the auspices of the Dehli kings. In a short time 
they made themselves masters of the entire country. It is 
impossible to locate the coming of the clans in chronological 
order; but among the earliest arrivals seem to have been the Bais 
of Baiswara, who seized the south of Bijnaur and appear to have 
established a sort of suzerainty over Nigohan and Sissaindi, for 
we are told that the Gautams, who certainly held these parganas 
at an early date, owed their position to the protection of the 
Bais. The power of the latter grew largely in the days of 
Raja Sathna, who seized Kakori, where he was besieged and 
killed by the Musalman forces of Jaunpiir. His son, who escaped, 
was the great Tilok Chand. The Gautams made Sissaindi their 
headquarters, and colonized twenty -two villages. About the year 
1400 the Panwars came to Mahona under Deo Eudh Rai from 
Dharanagar in Malwa and drove out the Kurmis and Miiraos 
from the north and centre of the pargana. With them, the story 
goes, came the Solan khis, who colonized tappa Jindaur in the 
south-west of Malihabad. About the same time came the 
Chauhans from Mainpuri and drove out the Kurmis from 
Kathwara and Magat in the south of Mahona and also founded 
the Bhauli estates. The same date is assigned to the Chamar 
Gaurs, afterwards known as Amethias, who came from the north- 
west under Raipal Singh and settled in Amethi and Nagram of 
Mohanlalganj. In 1460, or thereabouts, another colony of 
Chauhans invaded Bijnaur under their leader, Binaik Baba, and 
settled in Amosi and thence, after driving out the Bhars, spread 
themselves over the north and centre of the pargana. About 
1470 a tribe of Gautams came from Argal and settled in Datli 
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of Malikabad, after dispossessing the Arakhs, gradually gaining 
for themselves twelve villages. No dates are given for the 
coming of the other clans to this pargana; the first seem to have 
been the Gaharwars of Mai who migrated here from Manda- 
Bijaipur near Benares and drove out the Jhojhas. The Bais 
estates of tappa Daklawal in the north-east is said to have been 
founded by Earn Chandra, a grandson of Tilok Chand. The last 
arrivals were the Janwars, who are supposed to be descended 
from two cadets of the Ikauna house of Bahraich, who settled 
about 1600 in Man of Mohanlalgan j, under the protection of the 
Sheikhs. Thence they spread to Khujauli and colonized in all 
twenty-two villages. An offshoot of these are the Jan wars of 
Jabrauli in Nigohan, while other Jan war estates are those of 
Kharawan and Kathauli Eao in Malihabad. The history of all 
these clans will be found in the pargana articles and in the 
notices of the various villages which they made their head- 
quarters. 

In the meantime the Musalmans had been no less active. Mnsai- 
Excluding the somewhat mythical raid of Saiyid Salar, theSons!^ 
first invasion was that of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji during 
the time of Muhammad bin Sam in 1202. This man undoubt- 
edly passed through Oudh on his way to take up the governor- 
ship of Bengal and may have founded the town of Bakhtiyarnagar 
near Malihabad. It is possible that he left some Pathans there j 
but though they may have resisted any attack made upon 
themselves, as in the case of the Bais under Eaja Sathna of 
Kakori, they never ventured out into the surrounding country 
to colonize it. Probably the earliest Musalman colonies do not 
date from much before the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Among the first arrivals were the Sheikhs of Kasmandi Kalan, 
although they are commonly said to be no more than converted 
Hindus. The Saiyids of Jalalpur in Hardoi state that their 
ancestors drove out the Arakhs from Sandila in the days of 
Ala-ud-din Masaud (1241) and thence pursued them to Eakori 
and Lucknow, but this is a mere tradition. The Qidwai 
Sheikhs of Juggaur settled in pargana Lucknow at a very early 
date — said to be 1200 A.I). — and colonized 52 villages on the 
north side of the Gumti ; they apparently came from the old 
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headquarters of Satrikh. The middle of the thirteenth century 
is the date assigned to the coming of the Bijnaur Musalmans 
under Qazi Adam^ from whom descended the great Sheikh family 
of Lucknow ; they appear to have had a hard struggle with the 
former proprietors, if we may judge from the numerous old 
tombs in the neighbourhood of the town. The Sheikhs of 
Salempur are said to have come about the close of the fifteenth 
century, under Sheikh Abul Hasan, and to have ejected the 
Amethias and become masters of the whole pargana — a claim 
that was generally recognised: the process of conquest was slow, 
for the Eajputs appear to have held Nagram till about 1600: 
The Gauria family, too, came to Mohanlalganj during the days 
of Babar. It was not till 1656, in the days of Shah Jahan, that 
Diler Khan settled the family of Amnazai Pathans in Bakhti- 
yarnagar and Garhi Sanjar Khan, Even later came the Bazid 
Khel Pathans of Bari Garhi and the Qandaharis of Khalispur, 
the latter not coming till 1763, in the days of Shuja-ud-daula'. 
During the same reign came Eaqir Muhammad Khan, an 
Afridi of Eohilkhand, who founded the estates of Kasmandi 
Khurd and Sahlamau, No further reference to these families 
is here necessary, for they have been dealt with either in the 
account of the taluqdars or in the articles of the towns and 
villages in which they reside, while the part they played in the 
general history of the district is generally unimportant. They 
all confined their attentions to their own estates and to those of 
their neighbours, and the internal history of the district is 
merely one of petty inter-tribal conflicts. 

In Lucknow itself there was in early times a small colony 
of Brahmans and Kayasths, who dwelt on and around the 
Lakshman Tila. They were supplanted by the Sheikhs, who 
came from Bijnaur,* and later on by a family of Pathans, who 
became known as the Pathans of Eamnagar. The latter 
claimed the zamindd,ri up to the spot subsequently marked by 
the Gol Darwaza gate. To the east of this ruled the Sheikhs, 
called Nimbahras from the nim trees that surrounded their 
quarters j these extended from the Machchi Bhawan to the Eesi- 
deucy, but were entirely demolished after the mutiny. The 
Sheikhs obtained a high position and subsequently supplied more 
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than one member to the list of Subahddrs of Oudh, One of their 
first proceedings was to build a fort, which soon became 
renowned for its strength; it occupied the site of the later 
Mach chi Bhawan, and the story goes that the architect was a 
Hindu, named Likhna, whence the place was called Qila Likhna, 

As the Sheikhs prospered and increased, a town grew up around 
them, and the name Lakhnau took the place of the old Laksh- 
manpur. The date of the change was unknown, but the new 
appellation was certainly current prior to the days of Akbar. 

Lucknow, from the earliest days of the Musalman rule, Early gor- 
formed part of the subah of Oudh. The capital was ordinarily 
Ajodhya, but occasionally was located at Lucknow, when any 
inhabitant of that place was made Subahd^r. The historical 
references to Lucknow during this period up to the days of 
Akbar are few. In 1478 we hear that the government of 
Lucknow was joined with that of Kdlpi and given by Bahlol 
Lodi to his grandson, Azam Humayun, the son of Bayazid 
Khan.* Prior to this it appears that Lucknow was held by 
the kings of Jaunpur, for we hear that in 1440 Muhammad 
Shah sent a force against the Bais Edja of Kakori, who had 
carried his depredations into the very heart of Lucknow. In 
1606 Lucknow was held by Ahmad Khan, the son of Mubarak 
Khan Lodi. He was deposed by Sikandar Lodi, and Sur Khan, 
his brother, was placed in charge.f In 1626 Lucknow was occu- 
pied by Prince Humayun, but he shortly afterwards abandoned 
it and the place was retaken by his father, Babar, in 1628. The 
Suri King, Sher Shah, held Lucknow and established a mint for 
copper coins here. The year 1478 is given as the date of the death 
of Shah Mina, the great saint of Lucknow. His original name 
was Shaikh Muhammad and he was the son of Shaikh Qutub, 
whose tomb is still standing in Lucknow. In 1396 a celebrated 
saint, named Shaikh Qiyam-ud-din Haji, arrived in Lucknow 
and took up his abode there ; Shaikh Muhammad became his 
rdisciple, receiving the title of Shah Mina from him, and at his 
death succeeded him. He gave his name to the muhalla known 
as Minanagar, an appellation that was at one time applied to the 
whole of Lucknow. 


# Elliot, IV., p. 286, 


1 t EUiot, V., p. 102. 
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From the accession of Akbar, Lucknow rose greatly in 
importance, as the Emperor seems to have had a great liking for the 
place. The copper mint was maintained, and Akbar built several 
muhallas to the south of the Chauk. In his reign the Brahmans 
still formed one of the principal sections of the inhabitants, and 
the monarch wishing to do them an honour caused the Bajpd 
sacrifice to be performed, and gave them a lakh of rupees ; from 
that time they became known as the Bajpei Brahmans of Luck- 
now, but the muhalla to which they gave their name has been 
demolished. That Lucknow was already a wealthy and 
.flourishing town is shown by a story told by the Sheikhs, that 
when, in 1540, the Emperor Hiimayun went down to Jaiinpur to 
fight Sher Shah, he retreated after his defeat to Lucknow 
and there stopped for four hours; during that time the Sheikhs 
collected for him Es. 10,000 in cash and fifty horse — a fact 
which says much for the resources of the place. 

One of the earliest governors of Lucknow in the reign of 
Akbar was Husain Khan Tukriya, who was transferred to 
Kheri on account of his irregular behaviour in 1569.* In the 
same year he was succeeded by Mahdi Qasim Khan, a mansab- 
d^r of 4,000, on whom the Emperor bestowed Lucknow 
as tuyul. He does not, however, seem to have remained here 
long, for in 1572 Lucknow was given to Iskandar Khan, a 
retired governor of Oudh, who died in the following year. It 
then passed into the hands of Khwaja Amin-ud-din Mahmud 
Khwaja Jahan, who was Wazir-i-Mustakil of all Hindustan; 
he died at Lucknow in 1574. Mirza Salim, afterwards known 
as the Emperor Jahangir, visited Lucknow during Akbar^s reign 
and founded Mirza Mandi, part of which lies to the west of the 
site of the Machchi Bhawan. Towards the end of the reign 
Jawahir Khan was subahd^r of Oudh ; his naib, Qasim Mahmud 
of Bilgram, built Mahmudnagar and Shahganj to the right and 
left of the Chauk, and the Akbari Darwaza at the southern end. 

The district of Lucknow in the time of Akbar formed 
part of the Sarkar of the same name in the Subah of Ondh. 
The names and areas of these mahals correspond fairly closely 
with the parganas of the present day. The present pargana of 


* Ain-i'Akbari, I.-, 373. 
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Lucknow was known as Haveli Laklinau, and was owned b7 
Sheikhzadas, Brahmans and Kayasths. It had a cultivated 
area of 91,722 bighas and paid a revenue of 17,46,771 darns ; the 
military force consisted of 200 horse and 3,000 foot. The 
Mahona pargana then consisted of two mahals known as 
Mahona and Mandiaon. They were held, as now, by Rajputs, 
the former having an area of 50,895 bighas of cultivation, 
assessed at 9,77,860 dams, and the latter containing 49,422 bighas, 
paying a revenue of 11,36,613 darns^ The military force of 
Mahona was fifty horse and 2,000 foot, and that of Mandiaon 
thirty horse and 500 foot. The mahal of Malihabad corres- 
ponded closely with the present pargana of the same name. 
There was a fort of brick at headquarters, while the garrison 
consisted of thirty horse and 2,000 foot. The proprietors are 
said to have been Bais, who paid a revenue of 44,79,250 dams 
on a cultivated area of 1,69,269 bighas. Kakori also possessed 
a brick fort, and the military force comprised thirty horse 
and 500 foot; the area was given as 30,574 bighas and the 
revenue as 11,34,432 dams. The zamlnddrs are curiously 
described as Bisen Rajputs. Bijnaur was the same as to-day : it 
was held by Chauhans, who paid a revenue of 25,05,047 dams 
on 80,581 bighas of cultivation; the garrison consisted of thirty 
horse and 1,000 foot. The present pargana of Sissaindi was 
known by the same name in Akbar^s time - and comprised 
both the latter parganas of Nigohan and Sissaindi; it was held 
by Rajputs, who contributed 1,000 infantry, and paid a revenue 
of 3,92,313 dams on a cultivated area of 7,852 bighas. The' 
modern Mohanlalgan j pargana was then known as Amethi from 
the principal town which had a fort of burnt brick. 'The 
proprietors were the Ansari Sheikhs, who furnished no less than 
twenty elephants, 300 horse and 2,000 foot. The cultivated 
area was 1,17,381 bighas, and the revenue 30,76,480 dams. From 
these figures it appears that the total revenue of the district 
was Rs. 3,86,220, which gave an average incidence of Re. 1*08 
per acre. If we consider the vastly greater value of the rupee 
at that time and the cheapness of grain, it will be seen that 
Akbar^s assessment was infinitely more severe than that imposed 
at the present day*. 

IOl 
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From the death of Akbar to the formation of the separate 
principality of Oudh, we hear but little of Lucknow. During 
the reign of Jahangir, the traveller, DeLaet, called the place a 
^^magnum emporium, and no doubt it was already a thriving 
city. In that reign Sheikh Abd-tir-Rahim, one of the Sheikh- 
zadas of Lucknow, rose to prominence and obtained the com- 
mand of 700; he died at Lucknow and was buried there."*" We 
hear nothing of the rulers of Lucknow in the time of Jahangir, 
the next Subahddr that is mentioned being Sultan Ali Shah 
Quli Khan, who flourished in the days of Shah Jahan; he had 
two sons, Mirza Fazil and Mansur, who built Fazilnagar and 
Mansurnagar in the same line as the Chauk, but further south. 
Ashraf Ali Khan, a Eisalddr, during the same reign built 
Ashrafabad on the south-east side of the Chauk, and his brother 
built Musharrafabad or Naubasta, a continuation of it, to the 
south. Pir Khan, another RisaldSr, built Garhi Pir Khan, 
which lies to the west of the city, Saiyid Nizam Murtaza 
Khan, son of the famous Sadr Jahan of Pihani, was made 
Faujdar of Lucknow by Shah Jahan and was pensioned off 
in the 24th year of his reign.f Aurangzeb visited Lucknow 
on his return from Ajodhya and built a mosque over the old 
Hindu shrine on Lakshman Tila. In the days of Muhammad 
Shah, Girdha Naga was Subahddr of Oudh; he was a nephew 
of Chhabile Ram, governor of Allahabad, and after his uncle^s 
death raised a rebellion and attempted to hold Allahabad 
for himself ; he failed, but submitted in time and was appointed 
to Oudh. His wife built the muhalla of Rani Katra on the 
east of Daulatganj. 

It would be out of place in a volume of this nature to 
attempt a detailed history of the rulers of Oudh who made 
their headquarters at Lucknow; we are only concerned here 
with the internal history of the city and district of Lucknow, 
and consequently we may set aside all those matters which 
more properly belong to the history of Oudh and the British 
Empire in India. The kingdom of Oudh was founded by 
Saadat Khan, who died as Wazir of the Dehli Empire after 

^ Ain4-4kbari, I., p. 4f70.' \ f Ain-i-Akbari, I., p. 469, 
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having received the province of Oudh as his special charge. 
Saadat Khan, a Persian merchant from Naishapur, rose to high 
power and influence at Dehli, having greatly aided the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah to free himself from the thraldom of the 
Saiyid brothers of Barba. He was honoured with the title of 
Burhan-uhMulk, and in 1720 after the defeat of his old patron, 
Abdullah Khan, he received the title of Bahadur Jang and the 
governorship of Agra. In 1732 he was made Governor of Oudh, 
and from this dates the Oudh dynasty. His chief work was 
done at Dehli, where he joined ISTadir Shah and became Wazir- 
til-Mumalik in 1739. He died of poison in the same year. He 
Was one of the greatest warriors of his day. Even in his old 
age the powers of his arm equalled his military skill; his 
Hindu foes recorded with awe how he slew in single combat 
Bhagwant Singh, the Kliichi of Fatehpiir, and how his troops, 
when almost beaten, rushed again to the combat, where the long 
white beard of the old chief was seen in the thick of the battle. 
He had very little to do with Encknow as he lived for some 
time at Ajodhya, where he built a fort. At the same time 
there is no doubt that he also resided at Eucknow. When 
ho arrived there he found his authority conte ^ted by the Sheikhs. 
This family had now for a long time been celebrated, and their 
power had been established by several governors selected from 
their members. It is said that they opposed Saadat Khan^s 
entry at the Akbari Darwaza, and that he had to pitch his 
camp outside the city, but he took the gate by the time-honoured 
stratagem, of a banquet, at which he left the Sheikhs carousing and 
entered the city. This was the last of the Sheikhs. They had a 
drawn sword pendent in their gateway, the Sheikhan Darwaza, to 
which they made all new-comers bow in token of their supremacy, 
and this was pulled down by the new governor. Saadat Khan then 
hired the Sheikh palaces in the fort, known as the Panch Mahala 
and the Mubarak Mahal, and paid a monthly rent for them. 
He built in the city the Katras of Saiyid Husain Khan and Abu 
Turab Khan and theBagh Maha Karain in the Chaiifc ; the Katras 
of Khudayar Khan and Bizan Beg Khan in Saadatganj; the 
Katra Muhammad Ali Khan and the Sarai Mali Khan in Daulat- 
ganj ; and Ismailganj, since demolished, to the east of the fort. 
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Saadat Khan was succeeded by his nephew and son-in-law, 
Abul Mansur Khan^ better known as Safdar Jang. He was 
continued in the office of Subahd^r of Oudh, but he lived 
chiefly at Dehli, where in 1747 he received the title of Wazir, 
It was not till shortly before his death in 1754 that he came to 
reside permanently in Oudh. Moreover, in his days Lucknow 
could hardly be called the capital. He founded Pyzabad, and 
made it his residence and his military headquarters. In Luck- 
now he continued to keep the Sheikh palaces, and though he gave 
a written agreement to the owners to pay rent, he never paid it, 
but took the buildings for his own, giving the evicted Sheikhs 
in exchange 700 acres of land in Dugaon. He then rebuilt the 
old stronghold, which was thenceforward known as the 
Machchi Bhawan. To the south of the city he built the fort of 
Jalalabad to overawe the refractory Bais of Baiswara. His 
minister, Newal Rai, began the construction of the stone bridge 
over the Gumti, but never lived to complete it. Safdar Jang 
died of fever in 1764, and his remains were taken to Dehli for 
interment. 

He was succeeded by his son, Shuja-ud-daula. The history 
of this prince does not concern Lucknow, for he dwelt at 
Fyzabad for the greater part of his reign. It appears, how- 
ever, that towards the end he changed his residence to Lucknow 
as being more central. He died in 1776 at Fyzabad, where he 
was buried. Lucknow received no additions during his rule. 

With the accession of his son, Asaf-ud-daula, a new era 
began for Lucknow. The Nawab Wazir at once transferred the 
seat of government from Fyzabad to Lucknow, which dates 
from this period its existence as a city and its rank as the capital 
of Oudh. During this reign very great extensions were made: 
all the central parts of the city were built and fifty -two villages 
are said to have been taken up. His extravagance and munifi- 
cence became proverbial, and even to this day the Bania on 
opening his shop in the morning is wont to repeat the distich — 
Jisko na de Mania, Tisko de Asaf-tid-daula" 

The buildings and gardens of this ruler in Luokno’w are 
almost numberless. The chief are the Daulat Khaua along the 
banks of the river to the west of the fort, which contains his palace, 
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the Asafi Kothi ; the great Imambara in the Machchi Bhawan and 
the Komi Darwaza ; the Residency, completed in 1780 ; the 
Bibiapur palace; the countryhouse at Chinhat, since demolished, 
and the garden pavilions at Aishbagh, Charbagh, as well as the 
Yahiaganj and the stables annexed. In the city he built Wazir- 
ganj, Amaniganj^ Fatehganj, Eakabganj, Baulatganj, Begamganj 
and the Nakkhas. In his time, too, were built the Ahata Khan- 
saman, the work of the Nawab^s chamberlain, Tikaitganj and the 
Baziir Tikait Rai, by the minister of that name; Tirmaniganj, 
Tikri, the Chhaoni Hasan-ud-din Khan, the Hasanganj Baoli, 
Bhawaniganj, Balakganj, the Kashmiri muhalla, !Niwazganj^ 
Tahsingan j, Khudaganj and Aliganj, both built by the mother 
of the Kawab, Ambarganj, the Top Darwaza and Khayali- 
ganj. The Jhaulal baz^r in Wazirganj was founded by the . 
Kayasth finance minister, Maharaja Jhaulal ; and Hasanganj on 
the north side of the river by Hasan Raza Khan. During this 
reign came General Claude Martin to Lucknow, and attached 
himself to the court, where he soon obtained complete influence 
over the Kawab Wazir and became to all intents and purposes 
Prime Minister. He succeeded in amassing an immense for- 
tune and died in 1800. He built the Martiniere, in which he 
was buried, and the present Government House, which was 
known as his powder magazine. 

The splendour of the Lucknow court during the reign 
Asaf-ud-daula far exceeded anything known then or since, 
The province was then at its utmost magnitude. Unlike his 
father, who was an ambitious soldier, this Nawab devoted all the 
wealth of the state to gratify his personal taste, and to the 
accumulation of all the materials of oriental pomp. No court in 
India could rival him; his only ambition apparently was to 
discover how many elephants the Nizam or Tippu Sultan possessed 
how valuable were their diamonds, and to surpass them. This 
vast accumulation of wealth was effected by the most crushing 
taxation. Oudh was plundered and desolate. Lucknow itself 
was a strange medley of wealth and poverty. Tennant in 1799 
writes:* ^‘1 yesterday went to view this capital, which is said 
to contain half a million of souls. Happening to enter the town 


• Indian Recreations, Yol. II., p. 404. 
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at the west end which contains the poor mechanics and 
Jabourers of every sort, I never witnessed so many varied forms of 
wretchedness, filth and vice. The street which leads to the palace 
is upwards of five miles long, more than one-half of which you 
wade through mire and filth. During the lapse of time the 
streets sink from clearing or by the blowing away of dust 
while dry, so that they are fallen in the middle to the depth 
of ten or twelve feet, and are so narrow that two hackeries cannot 
pass; nor, indeed, any carriage, however small. My palanquin 
was frequently stopped by the small asses which were passing 
along loaded with bricks. The concourse of a great number of 
people perhaps does not anywhere improve their morals ; vice 
and prove rty are the only qualities that this people uniformly 
display. Some saunter, others lie down in a kind of dubious 
state between existence and annihilation ; othox’s still are intox- 
icating themselves with the hookah ; a few only labour at their 
professions. The show of rich shops and merchandize is remark- 
ably small, though it supplies the luxury of the court, or rather 
the palace ; for here there is little aflOlaence beyond the narrow 
circle of the prince’s family.” Various other notices of Lucknow 
may be referred to; but the writers were apparently so dazzled 
by the splendours of the court that they forgot to note the 
condition of the people. 

WazirAli. Asaf-ud-daula became in time utterly debauched and 
demoralized and totally neglectful of State aflTairs, which went 
from bad to worse. Pie died on the 21st of September, 1797, and 
was buried in his own magnificent Imarabara. Pie was succeeded 
by his reputed son, Wazir Ali, who reigned for four months, 
and was then deposed by Sir John Shore, the Governor-General, 
and sent to Benares, It was proved that he was illegitimate, 
and consequently Saadat Ali Khan, the half-brother of the late 
ruler, was instated in his place. 

SaadatAli Saadat Ali Khan was summoned from Benares and reached 

^^**'*^- Lucknow in 1798, stopping at the Bibiapur palace, where Lord 
Teignmouth held a great darbar and thence led him in procession 
to the city. He earned himself during his reign of 16 years the 
character of the best administrator and most sagacious ruler 
th 2 ,t.Oudh had ever seen. He was parsimonious in his habits 
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and the contrast between him and his lavish brother gained him 
the name of miser; but the fine works he executed and the 
steadiness with which he carried out his purpose of embellishing 
the eastern part of the city prove that he was ready to spend 
largely when occasion required. Almost all the principal build- 
ings between the Qaisarbagh and the Dilknsha were constructed 
by him. He dwelt in the Farhat Bakhsh, which he bought 
from General Martin, and built the Bailey guard, so called from 
the name of the resident, the Terhi Kothi, Lai Baradari, 
Dilaram and the Dilkusha palace. His other works included the 
rebuilding of the HayatBakhsh, now used as Government House, 
the construction of the Nur Bakhsh, Begam’s Kothi, Kankarwali 
Kothi, Dar-ush-Shafa, the Khurshed Manzil, the Chaupar stables, 
now the Union Club, and the Sikandra Bagh. Besides these he 
built Saadatganj in the west of the city, while during his reign 
the other markets of Kakabganj, Jangliganj and Maqbulganj 
were built in the Ganeshganj thana ; Golagan j and Maiilviganj. 
in Wazirganj; and the Eustogi Muhalla in the Chauk. Saadat 
Ali Khan was, on the whole, a good and just ruler; he had 
been brought up in the society of British officers, and had been 
well trained to habits of business. He never remitted his 
vigilance over the administration, and in this way, and by a 
judicious selection of ministers, he secured the prosperity of his 
dominions, which enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity. 
He was the first to establish a reserve treasury in 1801, and on 
his death he left fourteen crores of rupees. He was poisoned on 
the night of the 11th of July, 1814, and was buried in the larger 
of the two tombs on the north-east side of the Canning College, 
the other being the resting-place of his wife, Khurshedzadi. 

The seventh and last Nawab Wazir was his son, Grhazi-ud- 
din Haidar, who received the title of King from the Marquis of 
Hastings, who visited Lucknow in 1819. He is said to have 
been an enlightened and popular man, and his career would 
undoubtedly have been more successful had he not been 
surrounded by a body of fraudulent men, chief among whom 
was his minister, Agha Mir. Bishop Heber, who visited Lucknow 
during his reign, describes his court as the most polished and 
splendid in India. He lived in the Farhat Bakhsh. Besides 
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the magnificent tombs of his father, he built the Moti Mahal^ 
the Mubarak Manzil, the Shah Manzil, the Qadam Rasul and 
the Wilayati Bagh* On the north side of the river he founded 
Badshahganj, in honour of the dignity bestowed on him by the 
British Government. He also began the useless canal known 
by his name, and built the Shah Najaf, in which he was buried. 
During his reign Mehdiganj in the Saadatganj thana was built, 
as also the Deorhi Agha Mir, the work of the minister of that 
name. The same man also built the Sarai Agha Mir, and the 
Karbala near the Wingfield Park, which is now used as the 
Scottish Masons’ Lodge. 

King Nasir-ud-din Haidar succeeded his father, who died 
a natural death on the 20th of October 1827. He reigned for 
ten uneventful years, and died of poison on the night of the 7th 
of July, 1837. He was totally given to pleasure, and the 
description of him in the Private Life of an Eastern King ” is 
probably not exaggerated. His public works were of an unim- 
portant nature. He built the Tarawali Kothi or observatory, 
which he equipped with excellent instruments and placed in 
the charge of Colonel Wilcox, and the great Karbala in Iradat- 
nagar, in which he was buried. He founded Ganeshganj 
and Chandganj, the latter lying to the north of the river. His 
minister, Eoshan-ud-daula, built the house called after his name 
and now used as the cutcherry. 

He was succeeded by his uncle, Muhammad Ali Shah, the 
brother of Saadat Ali Khan; but his succession was not 
unattended with diflficulty, for the Badshah Begam made a 
violent attempt to place an illegimate son, named Munna Jan, on 
the throne, and endeavoured to compel Colonel Low, the Resi- 
dent,* to ^acknowledge him as king in the Lai Baradari. For 
this act they were both deported to Chunfir, and Nasir-ud-daula 
occupied the throne 'uncontested, taking the name of Muham- 
mad Ali Shah.* He was a ruler of considerable ability and 
popular with his subjects. He died on the 16th of May, 1842, 
and was buried in* his own Imambara. He built the splendid 
Husainabad Imambara and the Jami Masjid, and began the 
still unfinished Sat Khanda or seven-storeyed tower. During 

* Vide Oudb Blue Book, 1859, and Sleeman, Tour in Oude, II, 151 . 
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this reign his nephew, Munawwar-nd-daiila, erected the great 
tomb of Hakim Mehndi Ali Khan to the east of Golaganj. 

Amjad Ali Shah succeeded his father, and reigned for five Amjad 
years, dying in February, 1847. His reign was uneventful* 

There was no change in the administration, save that it went 
from bad to worse, and there was little short of anarchy 
throughout the whole of Oudh. On his accession, the British 
Government took the opportunity of urging reforms, with the 
threat that if they were not executed within a limited space of 
time the province would be taken under British management. 

The threat proved futile, for nothing was done on either side, 

Amjad Ali Shah constructed the present road to Cawnpore, laid 
the iron bridge over the Gumti, and built Hazratganj, where he 
also erected a mausoleum for himself. His minister, Amin- 
ud-daula, built the great Aminabad Baz^r and Sarai on the 
Cawnpore road in the heart of the city. 

Wajid Ali Shah, the last king of Oudh, succeeded his Wajid Ali 
father. He was entirely useless as a ruler, being weak in mind 
and wholly given up to dissipation; in fact, on annexation, he 
was found practically in confinement. His only building of 
importance was the great palace of the Qaisarbagh, begun in 
1848 and completed in 1860. The state of affairs soon became 
hopeless, and Oudh was annexed by the proclamation of the 11th 
of February, 1856. It is entirely needless here to discuss the 
reasons which induced the British Government to take this 
step: they belong rather to the general history of Oudh and the 
Empire than to an account of the city and district of Lucknow. 

The king was deported to Calcutta, where he arrived on the 
13th of May, 1866, and there he died on the 21st of September, 

1887. At that time Lucknow was one of the most flourishing 
cities in India. The central part was very densely populated ; 
and the scenes in the principal streets were most lively. 
Mounted cavaliers in rich clothes embroidered with gold, and 
preceded by attendants carrying gold and silver mounted sticks, 
swords, spears and wands of office, passed to and fro in a 
continuous stream. Dignitaries seated in open palanquins, richly 
painted and gilded, mingled in the throng, followed by their 
armed retainers, and occasionally with a mounted escort; others? 
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perched aloft on the back of elephants, were seated in grace- 
fully carved howdahs, which were iu some cases of silver. The 
attendants of the more wealthy inhabitants were drawn from 
the various races from all parts of India; and the efFeot pro- 
duced by their diversified costumes was extremely picturesque. 

The ciiy of Lucknow itself affu'ds a most striking illustra- 
tion of the decay of the Oudh dynasty. The history is written, 
in no uncertain characters in the buildings of the various 
reigns, and nowhere perhaps can we see more markedly the 
influence of an oriental court and its politics upon social life and 
art than in Lucknow. During the last half of the eighteenth 
century the sovereigns of Oudh were the chiefs of a great state, 
which included Eohilkhand, Allahabad, Cawnpore and Ghazi- 
pur; they had great armies, and though singly they were no 
match for the British forces, their pretensions on this head 
having been for ever set at rest at Buxar in 1764, their alliance 
was all important to British arms. They were necessary to 
each other to stem the rising flood of the Mahrattas. 

The first three Nawabs were men of action and built 
nothing except forts and wells. One modest mansion rented 
from a private family satisfied the soldier chief, Saadat Khan, 
who was generally in the field. With Asaf-ud-daula a new 
political situation was developed; he was the contented and 
almost servile ally of the British; they had given him Rohil- 
khand ; they were able to give him Benares ; and he wanted 
them to give over to him his own stepmother, the Bahu Begam 
and her hoards. Still the partially sinister influence of a 
foreign protectorate was not yet visible to any extent, and 
be did not feel himself altogether independent of his people. 
His prodigality was not exercised upon personal objects, for 
he was content with a single palace. He spent a million on 
the Imambara, the architectural glory of Oudh, and millions ^ 
more upon the Chauk, bazars, market-places and bridges, which 
he built to encourage commerce. The Imambara cannot, it is 
true, compare with the pure examples of Mughal architecture 
which adorn Dehli and Agra ; but with the mosque and the 
Rami Darwaza it forms a group of buildings whose dimensions 
and picture^ue splendour render it one of the most imposing 
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in the world. Nor was there any admixture of Europeari 
systems: tawdry in style and bald in design as the details 
occasionally are, they are never during this period bastard. Wq 
find none of the Corinthian pilasters beneath moslem domes, no 
false Venetian blinds, no imitation marble^, no pea-green mer- 
maids sprawding over a blue sky above a yellow entablature, none 
of the mongrel vulgarities which were applied in Vauxhall and 
the Surrey gardens, and w’hen expelled from thence took refuge 
in the Qaisarbagh and the Chhatar Manzil. The plans of 
Asaf-iid-daiila’s bridge, fort, mosques and towers are simple and 
grand. The arches are the finest features: constructively they 
leave little to be desired, except a better material. The Rumi 
Darwaza is a magnificent gateway standing almost alone, yet 
the abutments are so contrived as to remove all the appearance 
of heaviness ; it is almost sixty feet high to the apex of the 
arch, which, indeed is rather an alcove than an arch ; the gate- 
way is but the half of a huge dome, cut down perpendicularly^ 
and the passage is a comparatively small doorway in the base. 

A sensible change took place when Saadat Ali Khan ascended Later 
the throne. He gave up half his dominions to the English, who 
unjustly, according to Sir Henry Lawrence, placed him on 
the throne in preference to the late King^s son. Thenceforth 
Oudh was protected by foreign troops quax'tered in its citadels ; 
the sovereign was a mere puppet as regards foreign relations; 
be was protected from rebellion or popular outbreaks by an 
armed force which could not partake of national discontent, 
or shake his throne. From that date the architecture was 
not national, because there was no nation : nor was it pure, 
because a double government and constant interference forced 
the architects into an awkward mimicry of the models then 
followed in England. Nor was it devoted to popular needs ; the 
royal funds were not spent upon forts, wells, bridges or mosques, 
but palace after palace was erected, each more ungraceful and 
extravagant than the last. Saadat Ali Khan, though economical; 
built several small palaces; but with Nasir-ud-din Haidar com- 
menced an era of extravagant expenditure on purely personal 
objects. In the Chhatar Manzil lived the King’s wives, in the 
Qaisar Pasand and other buildings his concubines, and in 
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the ShSh Manzil his wild beasts. He himself lived in the 
Farhat Bakhsh^ the Huzurbagh, at Bibiapiir, Chinhat, Nawdb- 
ganj and numerous other palaces. Wajid Ali Shah had 860 
concubines^ each with a separate range of apartments. The 
style was now avowedly and openly copied from European 
models. The Chhatar Manzil especially is a flagrant example 
of western vulgarity in an oriental setting. 

The last Resident at the Court of Oudh and the first Chief Com- 
missi oner was Lieutenant-General Sir J ames Oiitram. His health 
unfortunately broke down under the heavy strain of work, and on 
the 7th of May, 1866, he was obliged to resign the rule of the 
Province and return to England. He was succeeded by Mr. 
C. Coverley Jackson of the Civil Service, who held the post till 
the 20th of March, 1867. When it was known that Outram would 
not return to Oudh, having been appointed to command the expe- 
dition against Persia, the Governor-General selected as his per- 
manent successor Sir Henry M. Lawrence, who took over charge 
on the 20th of March 1857. It would be out of place in a volume 
ofthis nature to attempt to give a detailed account of the mutiny 
in Lucknow } many exhaustive works have been written on the 
subject, to which reference must be made. It will be sufficient for 
our present purpose to give a brief summary of events, noting 
the dates and localities of the more important occurrences. 

The The first outward manifestation of discontent took place on 

xantiny, of April, when a clod of earth was thrown at the Chief 

Commissioner while driving. On the 2nd of May the 7th 
Oudh Irregulars refused to use the new cartridges ; the regiment 
was paraded on the next day in the presence of the British 
troops, and at the sight of the guns drawn up against them, half of 
them broke and fled, throwing down their arms. The Chief Com- 
missioner endeavoured to restore confidence, and on the 11th of 
May held a public darbdr, at which the native officers loudly 
declared their attachment to the Government. At the same time 
he proceeded to strengthen the Machchi Bhawan and to fortify the 
Residency, On the 18th of May he was given full military powers. 
Early " The actual outbreak occurred on the evening of the 30th 
measures. May, when the native troops mutinied, burnt the bungalows in 
the Mandiaon cantonments, and killed two or three officers. 
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The same eyening there was an insurrection in the city, hut the 
insurgents were dispersed by the city police. Sir Henry then 
took up his position in the Residency. On the 4th of June 
news came of the rising at Sitapur, and fifty men of the 84th 
regiment arrived from Cawnpore. Two days later the rebellion 
broke out at Cawnpore, and in the course of the following week 
spread throughout the whole of Oudh. The British forces were 
then concentrated at the two positions of the Residency and the 
Machchi Bhawan, and strenuous efforts were made to provision 
the garrison for a long siege. On the 29th of June Sir Henry 
Lawrence heard of the advance of the mutineers to Chinhat, and 
on the next day the disastrous affair at that place occurred {q. v,)- 
The immediate result was the commencement of the siege of the 
Residency on the 1st of July. The same night the Machchi 
Bhawan was evacuated by the troops under Colonel Palmer and 
blown up, the whole force being united in the Residency. 

The garrison of Lucknow consisted of 1,008 British ofi&cers. The Eesi- 
non-commissioned ofScers and men, Christian drummers and^®^^^* 
volunteers, and 712 native troops, giving a total of 1,720 fighting 
men ) while in addition to these there were 600 Christian women 
and children and 680 natives, the total number of persons 
besieged being 3,000.* On the 2nd of July Sir Henry Lawrence 
was mortally wounded and died on Saturday, the 4th. He was 
succeeded in the office of Chief Commissioner by Major Banks, 
the Commissioner of Lucknow, and in the command of the 
troops by Colonel Inglis of the 32nd Regiment. Major Banks 
only held the office for a few days, as he was killed on the 
21st of the same month. General Inglis was then declared 
the chief military authority and no successor was appointed 
to the office of Chief Commissioner. The besiegers began by 
battering the outposts and kept up a continuous and severe 
cannonade. On the 7th of July the first sortie was made 
against Johannes’ house, which was partly blown up. Two 
days later some of the 32nd Regiment made another sally, 
spiked a gun, and killed many of the besiegers. The first 
important assault made on the Residency took place on the 
17th of July, and after a desperate struggle the enemy were 

♦ Introduction, "Selections from State Papers." 
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beaten off from every post. On the 21st of July the first 
letter came through from Havelock at Cawnpore, and on the 
26th news came of the passage of the Ganges. On the 29th 
July the garrison were informed that the relieving force had 
arrived, but the hopes thus raised proved to be false. On the 
6th August a messenger brought the information that Havelock 
had been obliged to halt on the banks of the Ganges. The 
enemy had begun mining operations after the assault of the 
20th July, which added greatly to the labours of the garrison, 
and shortly after new batteries were erected by them. The 
second great assault occurred on the 10th of August, when, after 
exploding two mines, the rebels attempted to rush the whole- 
position. The assault lasted from 11 a.m. till nightfall, but 
the enemy were beaten off in every direction. An unsuccessful 
sortie was made on the I2th of August, and in consequence the 
garrison were compelled bo drive a large countermine against 
the enemy^s works, which were successfully blown up the next 
day. On the 15th of August a letter arrived from General 
Havelock, announcing his second attempt, but the messenger 
at the same time brought news of his retreat to Cawnpore. 
On the 18th of August the enemy successfully exploded a mine- 
in the Sikh square, but the breach was filled up by the efforts 
of the garrison. On the 20th of August Johannes^ house was 
completely destroyed and a battery of the enemy put out of 
action. On the 24th of the same month a letter came from* 
General Havelock, announcing a speedy advance. In the 
meantime the besiegers redoubled their energies and continued 
their mining operations in every direction. On the 5th of 
September an unsuccessful attempt was made to storm the 
Residency, but the mines which were exploded failed to do 
any harm. On the 6th of September a sortie was made by 
Captain Fulton, the Chief Engineer, and a neighbouring house 
was blown up. On the 14th of September Captain Fulton was' 
killed. The garrison was now in a most exhausted state, the 
buildings were dismantled on all sides, and supplies were- 
running short. On the 20th of September a letter arrived from 
General Outram, announcing the passage of the Ganges and 
the advance on Lucknow. Three days- later the sound of his 
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guns was heard in the direction of Cawnpore, and on the 26th 
Generals Havelock and Outram arrived in the Residency. 

In 87 days the garrison had been reduced to 1,179 fighting 
men, including many sick and wounded, while the losses among 
the non-combatants had been almost equally great. 

Havelock and Outram entered the district of Lucknow First re- 
on the 22nd of September, 1857, crossing the Sai by the bridge 
at Bani. On the 23rd occurred the battle at the Alambagh, 
which was taken by storm, and there the relieving force heard 
the news of the fall of Dehli. The next day a halt was made 
at the Alambagh, and on the 25th a column advanced by the 
Char bridge which was stormed, and thence by a circuitous 
route, in which no serious opposition was met with, to the Moti 
Mahal. Here they were met by a heavy fire from the Qaisar- 
bagh and Khurshed Manzil, but the batteries were silenced, 
and then the force advanced past the Qaisarbagh, where 
General Neill was killed, and the Chhatar Manzil to the 
Bailey guard gate of the Residency. The first relief was 
effected at a heavy sacrifice of life. Out of his small force 
Havelock lost 119 killed, 77 missing and 339 wounded. 

Immediately after entering the Residency both the original 
garrison and the relieving force were again closely invested. 

On the 27th of September a sortie was made against the garden 
battery, three guns were spiked, but the attempt was a com- 
parative failure. On the 29th three sorties were made simul- 
taneouslyi one from the third Sikh square, another from the 
left square Brigade mess, and the third from Innes^ post. The 
first two were completely successful, two batteries of the enemy 
were destroyed and many houses demolished, which resulted 
in the clearing of about 300 yards of ground in front of the 
entrenchment. The third sortie captured five guns and two 
mortars, but failed to eject the enemy from the houses near 
the iron bridge, which deprived Outram of the hope of receiv- 
ing a supply of food from the city. On the 2nd of October the 
position known as Phillip^s garden and battery was captured 
and destroyed by a column under Colonel Napier, and on the 
next day Outram endeavoured to seize the adjoining houses in 
the hope of securing the Cawnpore road, but two days later 
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these operations were discontinued. The garrison was con- 
tinuously exposed to a heavy cannonade and threatened by 
mining and assault. No less than 21 countershafts had to be 
driven by the defenders, who now had a much wider circuit 
to project. On the 26th October the scanty scale of rations 
was further reduced to make them last for a month. 

In the meantime the detachment left at the Alambagh 
under the command of Major McIntyre continued to hold their 
own. On the 7th of October it was strengthened by 200 men 
and two guns from Cawnpore under Major Bingham. On the 
20th of October Brigadier Hope Grant crossed the Ganges, 
reached Bani the next day, and made his camp at Banthara. 
Here he was joined on the 9th by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
following morning Mr. Kavanagh reached the Commander-in- 
Chief, having traversed the city of Lucknow disguised as a 
native — a feat which was rewarded by the Victoria Cross. 
From Banthara the relieving force advanced to the Alambagh, 
where it halted on the 13th of November. The next day the 
Dilkusha and Martiniere were stormed and occupied, and the 
soldiers bivouacked on the ground with their arms besides 
them. On the 16th Sir Colin Campbell was compelled to wait 
for the arrival of his stores and ammuniti on, the force advanc- 
ing the next day. The first serious obstacle was the Sikandra 
Bagh, which after a terrific struggle was stormed and the entire 
garrison of some 2,000 men was destroyed. Thence Brigadier 
Hope advanced towards the Residency by the Shah Najaf, 
which was strongly held by the rebels. The position was 
stormed by nightfall, and the Qadam Rasul seized arid occupied. 
On the 17th the Khlirshed Manzil and the Moti Mahal were 
captured, and communication was established with the Residency 
garrison. The neit day was one of continued fighting, blit the 
positions captured were all held, while preparations were made 
for the retreat. These continued for three days, while the 
Qaisarbagh, the great stronghold of the rebels, was vigorously 
bombarded. On the night of the 22nd the whole of the 
garrison was withdrawn to the Dilkusha and Martiniere, the 
enemy being completely deceived as to the movement. On 
the 24th Sir Henry Hayelock died and was buried at the* 
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Alambagh, Sir James Outram was left in command of that 
position, and on the 27th Sir Colin Campbell marched with the 
women and children, the wounded of his own and Outram’s 
force, together with the treasure and artillery and Engineer 
Parks. The convoy reached Bani the same day and on the 28th 
left the district. 

Sir James Outram had taken up the office of Chief Com- Ontramat 
missioner of Oudh from the 11th of September, 1857, and held it bagh. 
till the 2nd of April, 1858. But all the time he was practically 
a prisoner, first in the Eesidency and then, after the relief, in 
his entrenched position at the Alambagh. Here he held his 
own for three months with a force of 3,395 Europeans and 
1,047 natives of all arms. The forts at Alambagh and Jalal- 
abad absorbed about 600 men, while others were stationed at 
Bani to guard the Cawnpore road. He had to detach strong 
escorts for the fortnightly convoys, so that he had little more 
than 2,000 troops available for action. The rebels were at first 
depressed by the severe blows dealt them; but when no decisive 
action was taken by the British, their spirits revived. They 
began at once to threaten Outram. On the 22nd of December 
they sent a force to Guili, a village beyond the Dilkusha. Here 
they were attached and routed by a small force under Brigadier 
Stokes, who captured their four guns. Three weeks later, on 
the 12th of January, 1858, some 30,000 of the enemy attacked 
the whole front and flanks of Oiitram^s extended position. 

They failed in their attempt, however, and were driven back 
with great loss to the city. Pour days after anotlier assault 
was made, but with the usual result. The rebels, though beaten 
off, continued day by day to gain a better knowledge of the 
ground, and diligently entrenched themselves, harassing the 
British force by demonstrations of attacks. A somewhat feeble 
attempt was made on the 15th of February, to be followed by a 
much more serious action on the next day; they were again, 
however, repulsed, although the fighing continued till after 
dark. On the 21st a sixth attack was made on the front and 
flanks; but this, too, met with a mortifying repulse. On the 25th 
the Queen Regent and her son renewed the assault on the left 
with an enormous force ; but were utterly routed with heavy 

llL 
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loss; fighting was resumed later in the day, but the result was 
the same and no more attempts were made. 

Advance On the 28th of February Sir Colin Campbell arrived at 
Banthara, where Sir Edward Lugard had already taken up his 
position, and was joined the next day by Sir Hope Grant and 
Brigadier Walpole. On the 2nd of March he advanced on the 
Dilkusha, passing to the right of Outram’s position. He 
occupied the Dilkusha and the Muhammad Bagh, both of 
which were exposed to the fire from the enemy^s first line of 
defences along the canal. On the 4th the position was closed 
up and Sir Colin moved his headquarters to the Bibiapur 
Kothi. That night the Gumti was bridged near the Dilkusha 
and the next day was spent in making the embankments. On 
the 5th, too, General Franks joined headquarters, having arrived 
from Sultanpur, bringing up the force under the Commander- 
in-Chief to 26,664 men with 164 guns. On the 6th of March 
Sir James Outram crossed the river and marched north ; after 
a short distance he discovered the enemy in force and drove 
them from the field in confusion. He then advanced to 
Ismailganj and pitched his camp there on the Fyzabad road. 
On the 7th the second bridge was moved down to Bibiapur, 
and in the evening the siege-train crossed the river and reached 
Outram’s camp the next morning. On the 8th Captain Peel, 
E.N., marched his guns to the new battery in front of the 
Dilkusha, to bear on the Martiniere, while two others were 
thrown up at the Muhammad Bagh and to the right of the 
Dilkusha. The next day Outram advanced along the Fyzabad 
road, his right gaining the approach to the city, while the left 
carried the Yellow House, the grand-stand of the king^s 
race-course. In the meantime the main batteries opened on 
the Martiniere, and here it was that Captain Peel was wounded, 
to die of small-pox at Cawnpore. At 2 P.M. the Martiniere 
was taken. Outram then stormed the Badshah Bagh, and the 
enemy deserted the first line -of works which were seized by 
the main force under the Commander-in-Chief. 

Capture Early in the morning of the 10th Banks^ Kothi was 
now. stormed, and from the new position the Begam’s Kothi and 
the bastion in front of Hazratganj was attacked. At the same 
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time Outram seized and fortified the Dilaram under a heavy 
fire from the Chhatar Manzil. That day Maharaja Jang 
Bahadur and his 8,000 Gurkhas arrived. On the llth of 
March the Begam^s Kothi was stormed by the 93rd High- 
landers and the 4th Sikhs. This was the sternest struggle of 
the whole siege ; the British loss was great, and among those 
killed was Hodson of Hodson^s Horse. On the same day the 
Shah Najaf was found abandoned and occupied, as well as the 
Sikandra Bagh. On the same day Outram seized the head of 
the iron bridge and then advanced to the stone bridge on the 
Fyzabad road, but the latter post was too well commanded by th^ 
enemy to be tenable. During the 12th and 13th the advance 
through the city was pushed on as far as the Imambara beyond 
the Begam^s Kothi, while at the same time Sir James Outram 
was reinforced with a number of heavy guns with which he 
bombarded the city. On the 14th the Imambara was stormed by 
two companies of the 10th Begiment and 100 of the 4th Sikhs, 
and shortly afterwards the Qaisar Bagh was taken and the old 
positions of the Khurshed Manzil, Tara Kothi, the Moti Mahal 
and the Chhatar Manzil were rapidly occupied by the troops. 
The next day the fighting in the various buildings of the Qaisar 
Bagh was renewed and the place cleared ; the bulk of the 
enemy^s forces left Lucknow and Sir Hope Grant was sent 
out in the direction of Sitapurto intercept the fugitives, while 
General Campbell marched in the direction of Sandila on a 
similar duty. On the 16th Sir James Outram crossed the Gumti 
by a bridge of casks opposite the Sikandra Bagh, and thence 
drove the enemy from the Besidency. The Machchi Bhawan was 
precipitately left by the enemy and the great Imambara was 
seized. Husainabad was taken without opposition, although it 
had been prepared for a vigorous defence. On the same day the 
Gurkhas, who occupied the Charbagh and the Cawnpore road^ 
were attacked by the rebels who were completely defeated with 
the loss of the guns. On the 18th the enemy had been thrown 
out of Lucknow, and the only post remaining in their possession 
was the Musa Bagh to the north-west of the city. This place 
was taken by Outram on the 19th and the last of the rebels left 
Lucknow. The cavalry were sent in pursuit of the flying foe 
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and many were killed. In tlie meantime the Fyzabad Maulvi^ 
one of the most daring and resolute of the rebel leaders, returned 
to Lucknow, and with two guns and a large body of fanatics 
occupied a fortified building in the heart of the city. He was 
ejected on the 21st of March by the 23rd Highlanders and 
the 4th Sikhs after a yery violent struggle. Thus ended the 
siege of Lucknow. Itwas effected at a cost of 19' officers and 121 
men killed and missing, and 54 officers and 540 men wounded. 

On the 2nd of April, 1868, Sir James Outram gave over the 
office of Chief Commissioner and was succeeded by Sir Robert 
Montgomery, who held it till the 14th of February, 1859. During 
his administration the district continued to be the scene of 
military operations, and the Civil Government could only be 
gradually established. On the 24th of March Sir Hope* Grant 
marched to Kursi in Bara Banki, where some of the Lucknow 
rebels had retreated. He attacked them there,, killing about 
160 and capturing 15 guns, and returned to Lucknow on the 
24th.. On the 29th a large force under Sir Edward Lugard left 
Lucknow for the relief of Azamgarh ; on the 8th of April 
General Walpole set out for Ebhilkhand md Malihabad and 
Sandila ; and on the 14th Sir Hope Grant marched by the 
Fyzabad road towards Bhit^uli in Bara Banki. Tire garrison of' 
Lucknow was quartered in the palaces and large houses in the 
town, in a continuous line extending from the Begam^s Kothi, 
Chhatar Manzil, and thence along the line of the Gumti to 
the Musa Bagh. On the 16th the Cbmmandbr-in-Chief left 
Lucknow for Cawnpore. 

All through the summer of 1858 the rebels continued to 
hold Baiswara, so that the southern parganas were still in a dis- 
turbed state. In Mohanlalganj, Musahib Ali of the Gauria 
family of Sheikhs persisted in rebellion’, and lost his ancestral 
estate of Dhaurahra in consequence. He acted in concert with 
the Elurmi leader^ Khushhal Chand, and both were slain in a. 
fight near Salempur. The Kurmis of Nagram, too, kept up’ 
an obstinate resistance, putting themselves under the leadership 
of the Amethias of Eumhrawan, who seized the opportunity of 
recovering their lost estates in this district. In the autumn- 
of 1858 Brigadier Eyelegh left Lucknow and established posts im 
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Jabrauli and Purwa of Unao. These were vainly attacked by 
Beni Madho Bakhsh^ who was then hunted out of Eai Bareli 
and Unao by the main army under Lord Clyde. After these 
operations Lucknow was practically clear^ and order was restored. 

In Malihabad the faqlr, Lakar Shah^ moved about trying to keep 
alive the rebellion ; but he was driven out by Mr. Kavanagh 
of the Oudh Commission, who was assisted by the Sheikhs of 
Jindaur. 

There is little to record with regard to the subsequent Subse- 
history of the district. Sir Charles "Wingfield became Chief^^tory^ 
Commissioner on the 15th of February, 1859, and held the office, 
with a few interruptions, till the 14th of March, 1866. A slight 
disturbance occurred in Lucknow in 1869, in connection with the 
trades tax, but this was speedily repressed. The old post in 
the Maehchi Bhawan was remodelled and restored, but it was 
subsequently demolished, its place being taken by the present 
line of redoubts to the north of cantonments. In March, 1866, 

Sir John Strachey was made Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and 
held the office till July, 1870, alternating with Sir E. H. Davies, 
who finally left the province in January, 1871. Then came 
Major General Barrow for three months, and then Sir George 
E. W. Couper, who held Oudh till the union with the 
North-Western Provinces in February, 1877. The other events 
of importance have been dealt with elsewhere : they include the 
various assessments of the revenue, the famines and scarcities 
that have visited the district, and the development of the 
various forms of local self-government, which from time to time 
has taken place. 
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DIRECTOKY. 


— [Amaniganj. 

AIN, Pa/rga'^m Bunatje, Tah^l Lucknow. 

A large village in the north-west of the pargana, situated in 
latitude 26° 45' north and longitude 80° 44' east, at a distance 
of about three miles north of the Harauni station on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway and ten miles west of Bijnaur. 
The north-east corner of the village is washed by the Nagwa 
stream, and the south-west is traversed by the road from Bani 
and Haraimi to Mohan inlJnao. Beyond this road flows the 
river Sai. The village is of no great importance. It has a 
small school, but no bazSr. The population in 1901 numbered 
2,319 persons, the great majority of whom are Kurmis. The 
village lands cover 2,446 acres, held in pattidari tenure at 
a revenue of Rs. 4,160. They have ample means of irrigation, 
both from wells and tanks. About 120 acres are under groves, 
which lie chiefly to the south of the village. The soil is a stiff 
loam with a large proportion of clay, and rice is the staple crop. 

AMANIGANJ, Pargarm Mahona, TahM Mamhabab. 

Ajnaniganj is the name given to a large bazSr built by 
Asaf-ud-daula in the village of Banoga. It lies in latitude 
27° 8' north and longitude 80° 56' east, in the extreme north of 
the pargana, about four miles from Mahona. The Nawab built 
a second Amaniganj in Malihabad, which was constructed at 
the time of his expedition against the Rohillas. This Amani- 
ganj was founded on his return. During the NawSbi it lay on 
the main road from Lucknow to Biswan and Khairabad and 
from Biswan to Ryzabad, The bazSr was at one time of great 
importance, "but it has lately been supplanted by others nearer 
the railway. A considerable amount of business is still carried 
on in grain and country cloth. The bazSr itself consists of one 
regular street. In 1869 the population numbered 1,600 persons, 
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but has greatly dwindled of late years, for at the last census the 
combined population of Amaniganj and Banoga was only 1,119 
persons, of whom 311 were Musalmans. There is a vernacular 
school here, but nothing else of any importance. The village 
of Banoga is said to have been originally held by Basis who 
were ejected by Ram Singh, the ancestor of the Thanapatti 
Panwars, whose descendants still hold the village in pattid^ri 
tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1,300. It is said to derive its name 
from the forest which then surrounded it. The village lands 
have an area of 609 acres and are well cultivated; irrigation is 
chiefly provided from the tanks. The soil is a good loam. 

AMAUSI, Pargana Bijna.uk, Tahsil Lucknow. 

A village in the north of the pargana lying in latitude 
26® 46' north and longitude 80® 63' east, between the railway 
and the metalled road from Lucknow to Cawnpore, at a distance 
o£ seven miles south-west of the former. It is chiefly important 
as possessing a railway station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, 'which lies about a mile north-west of the village. 
The place itself is somewhat insignificant. It consists of a 
large number of mud-built houses and contains a population 
of 2,419 persons, the majority of whom are Chauhan Rajputs. 
There is a vernacular school here. The village lands are 
extensive, covering 4,067 acres held in pattiddri tenure and 
assessed at Rs. 3,240. A great proportion of the land is covered 
with water and there are several large jhlls to the north of the 
village. The soil is chiefly clay, interspersed with several 
stretches of barren Usar which surround the village on all 
sides. Amausi is the headquarters of a clan of Chauhans who 
invaded the pargana about the middle of the fifteenth century 
under the leadership of one Binaik, who is still worshipped 
under the name of Binaik Baba. The doorpost of his house 
still stands in the village, and is considered an object of 
reverence. The Ghauhans state that this village, as well as the 
whole pargana, was held by the Bhars and the site they 
inhabited is represented by a large mound. -The Chauhans 
appear to have occupied the whole pargana, but subsequently 
gave- way to- the Sheikhs of Bijnaur. They subsequently 
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separated and divided themselves among three tappas of Amausi, 
Bihipur and Narainpur-Kaithauli. The story goes that in the 
days of Akbar^ Earn Das^ the Eajpnt chief of Am ansi, killed 
one of the Bijnaur Pirzadahs, and that this crime resulted in 
the surrender by the Eajputs in greater part of the villages 
held by them* 


AMETHI, Pargana and Tahsil M 0 HA.KLALGAOT. 

An ancient town, lying in latitude 26® 4:6^ north and 
longitude 81® 12' east, on the east side of the road from 
Lucknow to Sult^npur at a distance of 17 miles from the 
former and two and a half miles beyond Goshainganj- The 
town lies buried in trees, and the visitor has to thread his way 
through the long winding alleys formed by the high walls 
of the agglomeration of mud houses, coming sometimes across a 
gateway which leads into the court-yard of some impoverished 
Musalman resident or the grass-covered dome of some old 
Muhammadan saint* The population, which in 1869 numbered 
7,128 souls, had fallen to 6,036 in 1891, but at the last census 
had risen to 6,447 persons, of whom 3,867 were Hindus, '2,575* 
Musalmans, and five Christians* The last-named belong to- 
the American Methodist Mission, which has a branch establish- 
ment here and a mission hospital. The proportion of Musal- 
mans is larger than usual, and the town contains several Muham- 
madan muhallas, two of which, the Malikzada and Ansar! 
wards, are very old. The place has now a somewhat deserted 
appearance, due to the effect of the old and ruinous houses*. 
There are four markets in each week, the trade being chiefly in 
country cloth, which is largely manufactured here. There was 
formerly a considerable traffic in hides; but it seems to have 
dwindled, as there is now but one regular hide merchant in the 
town. The price varies from four annas for a calf-skin to 
Es. 6 for a good buffalo hide. There is a flourishing middle 
vernacular school here attended by about 160 pupils. 

The town is administered under Act XX of 1856. In 1902 
it contained 1,472 houses, of which 625 were assessed to taxa- 
tion, the total income being Es. 1,013, and the incidence of the 
house- tax Ee. 1-7-0 per assessed house and Ee* 0-1-10 per head 
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of population. The expenditure for the same year was Rs. 939, 
of which Rs. 460 were devoted to the upkeep of the local police, 
Es. 250 to conservancy and Rs. 100 to local improvements. Prior 
to the recent regulations, there w^ere 17 persons assessed to 
income-tax, their total combined income being Rs. 13,775. 

The date of the foundation of Amethi is not known. The 
name is a common one and is frequently to be found in this part 
of Oudh where the Bhars are said to have ruled in early times. It 
is said to have been taken by one of Saiyid Salar^s officers, Malik 
Yusuf, whose descendants held the town. In the Malikzada 
xnuhalla are the tombs of six Shahids who fell in the assault. 
The two best known are those of Jugan and Sej-ud-din Gada, 
and a festival known as the Hara-tale is held yearly in Jeth in 
honour of the latter, at the same time as the fair at Bahraich. 
Next came the Chamar Gaurs under Raja Dingar, after whose 
time the town was called Amethi Dingar, and his family was 
known as the Amethia Rajputs. They, in turn, gave way before 
another Musalman invasion, headed by Sheikh Abul Hasan 
Ansari, and retired to their present seats in Kumhrawan and 
Haidargarh. This Sheikh, who came about 1550, was the 
ancestor of the Salempur family, and some of his descendants 
still inhabit the Ansari muhalla of iihe town. Since that date 
the Musalman element has predominated, and no Hindu dared 
to build a temple in Amethi. A remarkable instance of the 
bigotry of the Musalmans will be found in the history of Bara. 
Banki.’*' In the last days of the reign of Wajid Ali Shah, one 
Maulvi Amir Ali of Amethi led a crusade for the destruction of 
the Hanuman Garhi at Ajodhya. He was bidden to desist by 
the Government, but disregarded the order and was defeated 
and killed by the King’s troops under Captain Boileau at Shuja- 
ganj near Bhilsar in Bara Banki. 

Amethi has long been famous for its saints. In the days 
of Akbar it was the residence of Hazrat Bandagi Mian and 
Sheikh Baha-ul-Haq; and so widely known was the sanctity 
of the former that the town was generally known as the Amethi 
of Bandagi Mian. When Akbar was on his way back from the 
conquest of Bengal he turned aside to visit the saint, at whose 
♦ Vide Bara Bank! Gazetteer, Ch. V. 
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bidding the platform on which he sat and on which his shrine 
now stands advanced six paces to meet the coming monarch. 
A similar story is told of the shrine of Shah Madar at Kanauj. 
In such reverence is his memory held that even the dispossessed 
Amefchia Rajputs make offerings to his tomb. Akbar granted 
the saint a plot of revenue-free land, which is still held by his 
descendants^ one of whom was the ill-fated Amir Ali. ‘ He was 
otherwise known as Sheikh Nizam-ud-din Chishti,* and died 
in 979 Hijri. Sheikh Baha-ul-Haq, his contemporary, was also 
known as Sheikh Ahmad Paiyaz. A third was Shah Yusuf 
Qalandari, whose shrine is also an object of reverence. 


BAHEAULI, Pargana and Tahsil Mohanlalgai^’J. 

A large village on the eastern borders of the pargana 
adjoining Haidargarh in Bara Banki. It lies in latitude 26® 42' 
north and longitude 81® 12' east, a short distance to the east of 
the road from Salempur to Hagram, at a distance of two miles 
south of Salempur. The village has an area of 1,160 acres and 
is held at a revenue of Es. 2,640 by the Maharaja of Ajodhya. 
The lands are well cultivated and irrigated from wells and 
tanks. There are several groves to the north and east which 
cover 84 acres. The population of the place with its hamlets 
numbered 2,016 persons at the last census, Kurmis forming the 
bulb of the inhabitants. Weekly markets are held here, and 
there is a lower primary school in the village. It was formerly 
held by Kurmis and confiscated from them for rebellion during 
the mutiny. 


BAKAS, Parganm and Tahsil MoHANnAnoANJ. 

A considerable village in the north of the pargana, situated 
in latitude 26® 47' north and longitude 81® 3' east, about seven 
miles south-east of Liucknow on the north side of the road 
to Goshainganj and Sultdnpur, and about the same distance 
from Mohanlalganj. The village lands extend northwards 
from the road to the Gumti and cover an area of 1,829 acres, 
held in single zamfnd^ri tenure at a revenue of Es. 4,330. 
The lands are highly cultivated and irrigated from wells and 


* Ain-i-Akbari, V ol. I, p. 546. 
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tanks. The soil is mainly loam. The population at the last 
census numbered 2,200 persons, of whom a large proportion are 
Pasis. Markets are held in the village weekly. The zaminddrs 
belong to the Janwar family of Mau, who have held a large 
number of villages in this pargana for several centuries. They 
state that they received their villages from the Sheikhs of 
Amethi. 


BAKHSHI-KA-TALAB, Pargana Mahona, TahsU 
Malihabab. 

This place lies on the main road from Lucknow to Sitapur, 
in latitude 26^ 59' north and longitude 80° 56' east, at a distance 
of about eight miles north of the capital. It takes its name from 
the large tank built by Bakhshi Tipur Chand, the paymaster 
of I7asir-ud-din Haidar. It is a handsome structure with flights 
of steps leading down to the water on its four sides, and flanked 
by four towers at its corners. On the far side facing the road 
was a temple dedicated to Banke Behari, and alongside the 
founder built a handsome house and a walled garden. He 
shortly afterwards fell into disgrace and the place is now in 
ruins, although the tank is still maintained at Government 
expense, while a private sweeper is paid by Chaube Hamodar 
Das to keep the place in order. 

Bakhshi-ka-Talab is still important as possessing a railway 
station on the Lucknow, Bareilly and Sitapur Railway, a branch 
post-office and a village school. The place lies within the 
village lands of Rudhoi, which is situated to the west of the road 
and contains a population of 870 people. There is a military 
encamping-ground on the route from Lucknow to Sitapur on 
the east of the road. 


BAKHTIYARNAGAR, Pargana and Tahsil Mabihabai). 

A village adjoining Malihabad on the south, which deserves 
separate mention rather on account of its historical interest 
than of its present importance. The place is the headquarters 
of a family of Amnazai Pathans, who originally settled in 
Garhi Sanjar Khan in 1656. In 1693 Sarmast Khan, the son of 
Bahadur Khan, separated from the family and removed to 
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Bakhtiyarnagar. His son, Dilawar Khan, was a great man, and 
raised the family to a high state of prosperity. He took service 
under Karrukh Siyar and was made a Mansabdar. He signalized 
himself by many acts of bravery, and was rewarded with the 
title of JSTawab Shamsher Khan. He undertook to establish 
the Emperor^s authority in Oudh and annexed an estate of more 
than 100 villages. The same sovereign conferred on him a 
jagir of three lakhs of rupees, which he shared with another 
general, Nasim Khan. In the time of Safdar Jang, however, 
the family fell into disgrace. While the Nawab was in Dehli, 
Ahmad Khan of Farrukhabad made an attack upon Oudh and 
was encamped on the Cawnpore side of the Ganges. Mak^rim 
Khan, a son of Shamsher Khan, led his contingent to join the 
Oudh forces, but his cousin, Dilawar Khan, crossed the river 
to the enemy. The KawaVs troops returned to Fyzabad, but 
Makdrim Khan was left on the banks of the Ganges to watch 
the forces of the Bangash. Seeing that he was thus distrusted, 
he fled to Rohilkhand and his jagir was confiscated. A few 
villages were subsequently restored to him through the inter- 
vention of Hafiz Rahmat Khan of Bareilly, who was then on 
terms of great friendship with Shuja-ud-daula. Among them 
was Bakhtiyarnagar, which he received in jagir for the pay of 
his regiment of Pathan horse which he was sent to command 
at Gorakhpur. The family still holds Bakhtiyarnagar in par- 
tially revenue-free tenure and possesses three other villages. 
Iradat Ali Khan and Ibrahim Ali Khan,* the grandsons of 
Mak£rim Khan, did good service in the mutiny, and were 
rewarded by the grant of the village of Kursat in TJnao^ which 
they subsequently sold. 

In 1901 Bakhtiyarnagar contained a population of 1,476 
persons, of whom 682 were Musalmans. The village is a small 
•one, having an area of 483 acres, of which 50 are under groves. It 
is highly cultivated and irrigated from wells. It contains a lower 
primary school and a baz^r in which weekly markets are h eld* 

BAKTHARA, Pargana Bijistaxtb, Tahsil LrroKirow. 

Banthara-Sikandarpur is a considerable village that owes 
its importance to its position on the metalled road from Lucknow 

12l 
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to Cawnpore ; it stands in 26^^ 42' north latitude and 80*^ 51' east 
longitude^ at a distance of 12 miles from Lucknow and four 
miles north-east of the Bani bridge. There are two main sites 
about a mile apart^ and both lie to the east of the road. To the 
north of Banthara stands the police-station, post-office, and the 
military encamping-ground, the latter covering 440,000 square 
yards and lying to the west of the road. At Sikandarpur, to 
the south of Banthara, a market is held twice a week, on 
Sundays and Wednesdays, the chief trade being in cattle. The 
population in 1901 numbered 1,620 persons, of whom 162 were 
Musalmans. The Hindus are chiefly Chauhan Kajputs, who 
hold the village in pattiddri tenure at a revenue of Rs. 2,260. 
The area is 1,825 acres, of which 33 acres are revenue-free. The 
soil is of all kinds, sand predominating in the neighbourhood 
of the Nagwa, which washes the west of the village. There are 
89 acres of groves chiefly in the south. Tanks form the chief 
source of irrigation, but the supply is somewhat deficient. 

The traditional history of the village states that the Chau- 
hans turned out the Jan wars from Amausi and settled there in 
the days of Humayun. At a later date two Chauhans, named 
Ragho Rai and Bansi, cleared a portion of the surrounding 
jungle and founded Bani. About the same time one Hamir 
Sah, another Chauhan, founded Hamirpur, and cultivated the 
lands together with his brother, Kanwal Sen. The latter drove 
out the robbers who infested the jungle of Banthala or Banthara. 
Hamirpur is still an inhabited site, and lies across the road 
opposite Banthara. The name of Sikandarpur is said to have 
been given to a third hamlet formerly constituting part of 
Hamirpur by the Musalmans of Bijnaur. 


EHATGAON, Fargana Bukaub, TahsU Luckitow. 

A very large village in the south-west of the pargana, 
lying in latitude 26® 42' north and longitude 80® 48' east, between 
the railway and the metalled road to Cawnpore, at a distance 
of seven miles from Bijnaur, three miles north-west from 
Banthara, and a mile and-a-half from Harauni station. The 
village lands cover 2,632 acres and are held by Sheikhs in 
pattidari tenure; there are five mahals assessed at a total revenue 
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of Rs. 2,745. In the extreme north there is a larg^e area of 
waste land, while the village is surrounded by tanks which 
form the chief source of irrigation. The soil is a light loam 
with a tendency to sand; the principal crops are bajra, barley 
and rice. The population at the last census numbered 2,105 
souls, of whom 294 were Musalmans. Kachhis are the prevail- 
ing Hindu caste. There is a small school here which was 
established in 1864. 


BHAULI, Pargana Mahona, Tahsil Malihabab. 

A considerable village in the south-west of the pargatia, 
lying in latitude 26"^ 68' north and longitude 80® 54' east, 
eight miles north of Lucknow and two miles west of the 
Bakhshi-ka-Talab station on the Rohilkhand and Kumaun 
Railway. The village lands are very extensive, covering 2,099 
acres, and are assessed at a revenue of Rs. 3,808. They are 
irrigated from both w^ells and tanks, but the sources are scanty. 
The population at the last census numbered 1,887, the majority 
of whom are Chauhan Rajputs. Markets are held here weekly 
and a primary school is maintained in the village- The Chau- 
hans of Bhauli, like those of Kathwara, are said to have come 
from Mainpuri under Kesri Singh of Kusambhar in that district, 
some nineteen generations ago. Unlike the Kathwara and 
Itaunja colonists, however, they found the country unoccupied- 
The story goes that Bhauli had been deserted by the inhabitants 
owing to the presence of the ghost of a Brahman which was 
laid by Kesri Singh, whence the clan obtained its name of 
Rakulas. Honours are still paid to this Brahman up to the 
present time. In Pulaira, one of the Chauhan villages, there is 
a shrine dedicated to Baram Rakas, at which offerings are made 
on the last day of Aghan and are taken by the Brahmans of the 
place. The Chauhans of Bhauli have lost almost all their 
estates — a process which was hastened by a recent partition, and 
they now only retain portions of the original village. 


BIJKAUR, Pargana Bijkaub, Tahsil Luckkow. 

, The chief town of the pargana is situated in 26® 44' north 
latitude and 80® 55' east longitude, some three miles to the south 
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of the city of Lucknow and two miles to the east of the metalled 
road to Cawnpore. It is connected with Lucknow by an 
nnmetalled road which runs past the jail and the Jalalabad 
fort to Bijnaur and Sissaindi. To the east of the town lie 
several large jhils which form the source of the Bakh river. The 
town itself is prettily situated among trees^ and the cultivation 
in its immediate neighbourhood is very fine, though beyond this 
on all sides lie wide iisar plains. Formerly it was a place of 
considerable importance and trade, but since the annexation 
it has sunk into insignificance. The houses are mostly of mud, 
the few brick buildings being the residences of the Sheikh 
proprietors. The population at the last census numbered 3,693 
persons, of whom 1,326 were Musalmans. The only manufacture 
of the place is that of fine cotton cloth, but even this has 
greatly decayed. Bazdvs are held here twice a week and there 
is a small cattle market. There is an upper primary school 
here attended by some 60 pupils. A cattle-pound has been 
established in the town. 

Bijnaur is administered under Act XX of 1856. In 1902 
it contained 900 houses, of which 450 were assessed to taxation. 
The total income was Es. 563, the incidence of the house-tax 
being Ee. 1-1-9 per assessed house and Ee. 0-2-2 per head of 
population. The expenditure for the same year was Es. 530, 
of which Es. 800 were devoted to the upkeep of the town 
police, Es. 110 to conservancy, and Es. 75 to local improve- 
ments. 

The town is said to have been founded by and to take its 
name from Bijli Eaja, a Pasi, whose fort was at Xathawan, 
about a mile to the north of the town ; it is an elevated mound 
of considerable extent and striking appearance. The place is 
said to have been taken by Saiyid Salar Masaud, and on the 
west side are the extensive remains of brick tombs erected over 
the Musalmans who fell in battle here. The story goes that 
after the ,death of the invader at Bahraich, one Malik Ambar, 
who was killed with his master, returned to Bijnaur without 
his head and was buried here with his horse. The connection 
of Saiyid Salar Masaud with Bijnaur, however, is doubtful, and 
it seems more probable that the first Musalman invasion did 
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not take place till the end of the twelfth century, when the 
town was taken by Qazi Adam, the ancestor of the Lucknow 
Sheikhs. His descendants, the Plrzadahs, held the town for 
several generations, but lost it owing to family quarrels. It 
then came into possession of the Sheikh Chaudhris and Qanungos 
who still hold it. The Sheikhs seem to have acquired a large 
part of pargana chiefly at the expense of the Chauhans of 
Amausi, but of late years they have lost much of their posses- 
sions. The town and lands of Bijnaur itself are held in pattidSri 
tenure by the Sheikhs at a revenue of Es. 2,561. 


BIJNAUE Pargana, Tahsil Lucknow. 

This is the southern pargana of the Lucknow tahsil, lying 
to the south of the city and cantonments; it is bounded on the 
north by the parganas of Lucknow and Kakori, on the east by 
Mohanlalgafij, on the south by Nigohan and the XJnao district, 
the latter also marching with it on the west. The pargana is 
of irregular shape, but compact. One of its chief features is 
the prevalence of wide stretches of barren ’Usar, which cover 
about 28*8 per cent, of the whole area, and give the tract a very 
desolate appearance. The drainage is effected by the Gumti 
and the Sai, although the former does not actually touch it, but 
drains the north-eastern portion, where the land lies high and 
is broken by ravines. The Sai forms part of the western and 
south-western boundaries, cutting off a small block of five 
villages, the chief of which is Eahimnagar-Pandiawan, from 
the main body. The central portion is drained by two large 
watercourses, which eventually fall into the Sai. One of these 
is the Bakh, which originates near the Lucknow railway 
station, and at first is a mere chain of jhlls which drain the 
eastern half, and then flowing south past the town of Mohan- 
lalganj emerges a practically perennial stream and joins the Sai 
in the south of Nigohan. The other is the Nagwa, which rises 
near Mohan in Unao and traverses the south-western portion of 
the pargana; it flows in a very irregular course, and after 
receiving one or two affluents from the north of the pargana, 
falls into the Sai just above the Bani bridge on the road from 
Lucknow bo Cawnpore. The general slope of the land is from 
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east to west, and in the lowlying portion at the western 
extremity there are numerous jhfls ; but similar depressions 
occur in almost every part of the pargana. In their neigh- 
bourhood the soil is generally a heavy clay, which is found in 
an unusually large proportion in the centre of the pargana. 
Along the rivers the prevailing soil is loam or sandy hhur^ the 
latter being most marked in the villages lying to the north- 
east of the Sai. 

The total area of the pargana is 94,829 acres or 148 square 
miles. Of this, over 62 per cent, was cultivated in 1902, 
while 36 per cent, was barren and 11 per cent, culturable. 
The area of culturable waste, excluding groves, which 
cover 2,386 acres, and new fallow, is very small, amounting 
to only 2,400 acres, from which it appears that the limit of 
cultivation has been reached, although the same was said in 
1866, when no less than 43-6 per cent, was recorded as barren. 
There has been a great development of cultivation since the 
first regular settlement, when the cultivated area was only 45 
per cent, of the total area, and even since the last settlement 
there has been an increase of over three per cent. Round the 
villages the cultivation is of a very fair order : the goind area 
is large, averaging 14*5 per cent. ; but elsewhere the crops are 
usually light. The double-cropped area is about 23 per cent., 
a high proportion in a pargana which contains so much clay 
that is only suited for rice. The irrigated area in 1902 was 
about 34 per cent, of the cultivation. It is watered from wells 
and tanks in about equal proportions, and also to a small extent 
from the rivers and streams. Neither the tanks nor the streams 
are fully made use of for this purpose on account of the barren 
nature of the soil on their banks. Wells are numerous, about 
1,850 being employed for irrigation, and over one-third of 
these are of masonry, the number of wells of this class having 
very greatly increased of late years. The water-level is high, 
water being found at a dept h ranging from 16 to 20 feet below 
the surface. The precarious villages of the pargana are 
Utrahtia in the Gumti highlands, Bhadnamau, a tiny village to 
the south of the Sai, and Purwar Pachhim, on the west bank 
of the Bakh, which is sometimes liable to flooding. 
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The kliarff is the principal harvest, owing to the predom- 
inance of the rice crop, which is grown round the jhils. 
Alone it covers over 36 per cent, of the cultivation. Next in 
importance come juar, bajra and maize in the kharif, while in 
the rabi wheat takes the lead, followed by gram, peas and 
barley. The holdings are very small, and the condition of the 
cultivators is, as a rule, far from satisfactory. The average rate 
for ordinary tenants, who hold by far the greatest portion, 
varies according to the nature of the soil, and at the last settle- 
ment ranged from Ks. 6-12-11 to Rs. 3-7-9 per acre, the latter 
rate prevailing in the poor sandy land along the Sai. The 
average for the whole pargana was Es. 5-11-4. Since the 
settlement there has been a further rise in rents, owing to 
competition, and the enhancement tells heavily on the cultivat- 
ing classes. At the summary settlement the revenue demand 
for this pargana was Rs. 87,051. This was raised to Rs. 97,554 
at the first regular settlement of 1866, and at the last settle- 
ment to Rs. 1,29,057, which falls with an incidence of 
Rs. 2-6-8 per acre of cultivation and Re. 1-4-0 per acre of the 
whole area. The enhancement at the last revision was large, 
amounting to as much as 32*58 per cent. 

The population of the pargana at the first census of 1869 
numbered 67,363 souls, and since that date there has been no 
great increase. In 1901 there were 70,371 inhabitants, of whom 
36,466 were males and 33,935 females. Hindus largely pre- 
dominate, numbering 65,824, as against 4,545 Musaloiaus and two 
Aryas, a higher proportion than in any other pargana. The 
chief cultivating castes are Brahmans and Rajputs, who occur 
in more than the usual proportion; next come Ahirs, Lodhs, 
Pasis, Chamars and Muraos. The only town in the pargana 
is Bijnaur, and there are no villages of any great size. Separate 
mention has been made of Ain, Amausi, Banthara, Bhatgaon^ 
Harauni, Elali-Pachhim and Rahimnagar-Pandiawan. Means 
of communication are good. The east of the pargana is 
traversed by the main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway from Lucknow to Rai Bareli, but there is no station 
within its limits; through the north-west runs the broad and 
metre-gauge lines of the same system -from Lucknow to 
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Cawnpore^ with stations at Amausi and Harauni. To the south 
of this runs the metalled road to Cawnpore, crossing the Sai at 
Bani, whence a similar road goes east to Mohanlalganj. The 
east of the pargana possesses the*main road from Lucknow 
to Eai Bareli. Unmetalled roads lead from Lucknow to 
Bijnaur and Sissaindi ; and from Bani to Harauni and Malih- 
abad. A third runs from Banthara to Sissaindi. Markets 
are held at eight places in the pargana.’*' 

There are in all 102 villages in the pargana^ divided into 
201 mahals. Of these, at the time of the last settlement,. 
83 were held by zamindars, 13 by taluqdars, and 108 by 
coparcenary bodies. Taluqdars owned only 13 per cent, of the 
area — a very low proportion for. this district- but they are 
making some headway. The only resident taliiqdar is Mirza 
Jafar Ali Khan of Behta, who owns Behta and one or two 
other villages acquired by purchase. The others are the Eaja 
of Sissaindi, who owns the Barauna estate of some twelve 
villages, and Eai Sri Earn Bahadur of Easulpur in Fyzabad, 
who has purchased shares in Kali-Pachhim and Purwar-Purab. 
The other proprietors are mainly Eajputs, most of whom are 
connected with the Chauhans of Amausi, Musalmans of Bij- 
naur and Lucknow, Brahmans, many of whom are Pandes, 
Kayasths, Kashmiris, Banias and Ahirs. Since 1866 the 
smaller Rajput, Musalman and Brahman proprietors have lost 
very heavily, while the chief gainers have been the money- 
lenders and pleaders of Lucknow. 

As stated in the article on Bijnaur town, the* pargana 
was formerly held by the Pasis, under Raja Bi jli, who is said to 
have had twelve forts, amongst which were Kathawan, Kali- 
Pachhim, Mati, Purwar-Purab and others w'hose names are 
forgotten, but which extended up to Sarsawan and the Gumti. 

* His subjugation, as usual, followed at the hands of the Eajputs, 
and here again we have the well-known story that the Pasis 
wished to force on a family of Brahmans an alliance with one 
of their sons. The Brahmans,^ in the orthodox manner, tem- 
porized, and in good time received assistance from no less a 
person than Jai Chandra of Kanauj. The same thing occurred 
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at Kharawan, and again at Sissaindi. The story is certainly 
widespread that when Alha and Udal^ the Banaphar captains of 
Kanauj, came to coerce the refractory Pasis^ or Bhars^ or 
whatever name we may give to the early inhabitants, and 
pitched their camp below Lachhman Tila, the fort of JTathawan 
near Bijnaur was one of the objects of their conquest. The 
Miisalmans, on the other hand, say that it was they who came 
to the aid of the Brahmans, and under Qazi Adam drove out 
the infidels — a very surprising story, which only lends addi- 
tional testimony to the power of the Bhars. There is no doubt,, 
however, that the Musalmans came at an early date, and had 
a very hard fight, judging from the tombs at Bijnaur. Whether 
they came with Saiyid Salar is doubtful: it seems more- 
probable that the first invaders were the comrades of Q,azi 
Adam, the progenitor of the Lucknow Sheikhs and the 
Pirzadahs of Bijnaur. Another invasion was that of the 
Chauhans of Amausi, an account of which is given in 
the article on that village. Between them, the Sheikhs 
and Chauhans held the whole pargana, excepting the domains* 
of the Pandes of Eahinmagar (q. v.) up to very recent times. 

CHINHAT, Pargana and Tahs€ LtjCKiiro’vr. 

A village lying on the metalled road from Lucknow to 
Fyzabad, at a distance of about six miles from the former^ 
It is situated in latitude 26® 52' north and longitude 81® 3' east.. 
Branch roads take off from here to Lewa and Satrikh in 
Bara Banki, the latter passing through the baz^r of Rafatganj,. 
which was constructed by King Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. A large 
" house in the centre was originally built as the residence of the 
Kotwal, but is now occupied by the vernacular school. The 
ganj is now Government property. The market here is now of 
little importance, although before the opening of the railway it 
was a flourishing centre of the grain trade. It is said that 
there was a large market here even before the days of Ghazi- 
ud-din Haidar, for the local derivation of the name is from 
Chanahdt, the gram market. The village has an area of 606 
acres, of which 61 are revenue-free. It is held in imperfect 
pattidari tenure by Banias and Sheikhs, the former having 
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recently established themselves here. The revenue demand is 
Es. 2,300. The village lands are perfectly level and are almost 
solely irrigated from the Kataulha tank, a large semi-circular 
depression lying to the south-west. The population at the last 
census numbered 1,589 souls, of whom 300 were Musalmans, Banias 
forming the bulk of the remainder. The place possesses the 
dargah of one Miran,a wrestler who is said to have died a martyr 
in the early days of the Musalman conquest. Hi s urs i s celebrated 
yearly in Jeth, after th e Satrikh fair. To the north of the village 
is a tank built about 70 years ago by one Salig Earn, a Bania. 

Chinhat is chiefly deserving of mention as figuring pro- 
minently in the history of Lucknow and the mutiny. It gives 
its name to the unfortunate action in which, on the 30th J une, 
1857, the English forces under Sir Henry Lawrence received a 
severe check and were compelled to shut themselves up within 
the Residency. On the 29th of June news was brought that an 
advanced guard of 600 foot and 100 horse had reached Chinhat, 
and the Sikh cavalry were sent out to reconnoitre the position. 
The next day, very early in the morning, a force of 11 guns, 
116 horse, including 36 Volunteer cavalry and 620 foot were 
sent out under Sir Henry Lawrence himself. After reaching 
the Kukrail bridge they advanced in extended order for a mile 
and-a-half, when they were fired on by the enemy, who were 
occupying some thick mango groves on the near side of Chinhat. 
After a check caused by the British fire the enemy continued 
to advance, outflanking the small force on both sides. They 
seized the village of Ismailganj and opened a safe and deadly 
fire on the British, and a retreat was ordered. The Sikh cavalry 
had already fled, and the remainder of the small army struggled 
painfully back to Lucknow, being saved from entire destruction 
by the extraordinary gallantry of the Volunteers under Captain 
Radcliflfe, who charged several times and by continually show- 
ing a brave front kept off the enemy till the remnants of the 
force had crossed the iron bridge. The British losses comprised 
four guns, two officers, 112 English soldiers and many natives 
killed, and four officers and 44 English soldiers wounded. A 
large number of the native troops also deserted. The enemy^s 
force was estimated at 12 guns and 6,600 men. 
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GARHI SAlSrjAR KHAIST, Pargana and TahsU Malihabad. 

This village is properly a part of Malihabad, which it 
adjoins on the west* It is bounded on three sides by the left 
bank of the river Behta. Adjoining it on the north is the 
small village of Kundra-Kalan, where there is an aided school. 
The population at the last census numbered 1,307 persons, of 
whom 464 were Musalmans. Markets are held here twice a 
week. The village lands cover 259 acres and are held by the 
Pathans in pattid^ri tenure at a revenue of Rs, 335. 

The village was formerly known as Bulakinagar and was 
the first settlement of the family of Amnazai Pathans, who 
came here under Piler Khan in 1656, during the reign of 
Shahjahan. This Diler Khan was the son of Darya Khan Lodi, 
who was the companion of Khanjahan Lodi, who rebelled 
against the emperor. After the death of Darya Khan his 
sons were received again into favour. Bahadur Khan was 
appointed to Kabul, and Diler Khan, otherwise known as Jalal 
Khan, was made Subahdar of Oudh. These two brothers were the 
founder of Shahjahanpur. Among the followers of Diler Khan 
were Kawal Khan and Bahadur Khan, the sons of Diwan 
Muhammad Khan, who had been invited to Hindostan from 
Banair near Peshawar by Darya Khan Lodi. They settled in 
Bulakinagar, where their descendants sti 11 reside. Sarmast Khan^ 
the son of Bahadur Khan, left the place and settled in Bakhti- 
yarnagar, while Sanjar Khan, the son of Kawal Khan, remained 
in the original home and changed its name to that of Garhi 
Sanjar Khan. The members of the family still hold the place 
and one or two other villages. 

GOSHAINGANJ, Pargana and Tahsil MoHANLAnGAiTJ. 

A market town situated on the Lucknow and Sultanpur 
road, in latitude 26^ 46' north and longitude 81° 7' east, 
at about fourteen miles from Lucknow and eight miles from 
Mohanlalganj, with which it is connected by an unmetalled toad* 
The former road runs through the principal street for nearly 
the whole length of the town and markets are held here 
twice a week. The town has long been well known as a flourish- 
ing trade centre and the annual sales are calculated at about 
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Es. 40,000; hxA formerly the trade -was very much greater. 
There is a police-station here, situated just outside the town to 
the south-east, a post-of&ce, road bungalow, a large upper primary 
school and a girls^ schooh The population, which in 1869 num- 
bered 3,690 persons, had fallen at the last census to a total of 2,061, 
of whom the majority are Banias. The decline has been constant, 
and is due to the attraction of the trade from Goshainganj to the 
railway. There is a small C. M. S. Mission here, a branch 
of the establishment at Nigoban. The name of the revenue 
mauza is Sadarpur Earora, the site of that name lying to the 
south of Goshainganj and containing a population of 712 
persons. The area is 889 acres held in taluqd^ri tenure at a 
revenue of Rs. 2,300. It belongs to the Raja of Sissaindi. 

Opposite the police-station are the extensive remains of 
the old fort of Raja Himmat Gir Goshain, who commanded a 
force of some 1,000 Naga cavalry in the time of Shuja-ud-daula. 
He received the pargana of Amethi in jagir and built the 
market here which subsequently, in 1867, gave its name to the 
pargana. He seems to have been a person of some importance, 
for after the defeat of Shuja-ud-daula at Buxar he shut the 
gates of his fort upon him. After the restoration of order he 
considered it prudent to retire from Oudh, and obtained a 
small jagir near Hardwar, his home. The mud walls of the 
fort are still standing and are surrounded by a deep moat, now 
almost fallen in, and overgrown with grass and bushes. The 
fort was built on the deserted village site said to have been 
held by the Bhars and commands an extensive view of the 
country lying round. The town is administered under Act XX 
of 1856. It contains 621 houses, of yrhich 335 were assessed to 
taxation in 1902; the total income being Rs. 746, which falls 
with an incidence of Re. 1-15-3 per assessed house and Re. 0-4-6 
per head of population. The expenditure for the same year 
was Rs. 705, of which Rs. 430 were devoted to the upkeep of 
the town police and Rs. 180 to conservancy. Bairs are held at 
Goshainganj in honour of Hebi Chaturbhuji in the month of 
Chait and on the Dasehra in Kuar ; they, are attended by some 
6,000 persons. On the old Bhar d'iJi there is a shrine of one 
Raja Bir, a local deity, of whom nothing is known. His 
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■worship is perfornaed by Hindu women on Tuesdays and 
Sundays. 

HARAUNI, Pargarwb BijjS^aub, Tahsil LTrCEKOW. 

A small village in the west of the pargana, lying 
in latitude 26® 42' north and longitude 80® 45' east, a short 
distance to the east of the road from Bani to Mohan, at a 
distance of five miles north-west of the former and seven miles 
from Bijnaur. It possesses a station on the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway from Lucknow to Cawnpore, the line traversing 
the village lands from north-east to south-west. The place is 
otherwise of little importance, having neither a school nor a 
bazar. The village lands cover 700 acres and are held in joint 
zamindari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1,000- There is but little 
irrigation from the few wells. The population at the last census 
numbered but 578 souls, Brahmans being the prevailing Hindu 
caste. 


ITAUNJA, Pargana Mahoka, Tahsil Mamhabad. 

A large village on the east of the main road from Lucknow 
to Sitapur, close to its junction with the branch road from Mai 
to Mahona ; it is situated in latitude 27® 5' north and longitude 
80® 56' east, at a distance of a mile and-a-half south-west from 
the pargana capital and eight miles north of Lucknow- It is of 
some importance as possessing a railway station, which lies 
close to the road, a postal sub-office and a police-station, and 
also as being the headquarters of a large taluqa. Markets are 
held here twice a week on Mondays and Fridays; and two fairs 
occur yearly : one known as the Sheo Barah for three days in 
March, and the other as the Ramlila, which lasts for ten days* 
There is a fine temple here, built by the present Raja. The 
population in 1901 numbered 2,397 souls, of whom 272 were 
Musalmans. Brahmans are the most numerous Hindu caste. 
The village has an area of 621 acres, of which 64 are revenue- 
free, the remainder being assessed at Rs. 1,250. H’o less 
than 112 acres are under groves. The soil is a good 
loam, and means of irrigation both from tanks and wells are 
sufficient. 
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The present owner of the Itaunja taluqa is Raja Indra 
Bikram Singh, a Panwar Rajput, who holds the estates of 
Raipur Ekdaria and Madhopur, consisting of 53 villages and 
three pattis in this district and the village of Agasad in Bara 
Banki. He claims descent from one Deo Rudh Rai, a native of 
Dharanagar in Gwalior. The story goes that Mahona and the 
neighbouring land were held by Rai Damar, a Kurmi, and Rai 
Mohan, a Murao. Both these men incurred the displeasure of 
the then Emperor of Dehli by their recusancy, and consequently 
one Ram Singh was sent to subdue them. Finding his task 
difficult, he summoned to his aid his brother, Deo Rudh Rai, 
who vanquished the defaulters and slew them, obtaining in 
reward the title of Raja and the Itaunja estate. The Emperor 
also sent to Deo Rudh Rai a chaukhat or stone door-frame, 
which is to this day regarded as an object of veneration. The 
present chief is twentieth in descent from the founder of the 
family. 


JABRAULI, Pargana Nigohak, Mohaklai-gakj. 

A large village in the north of pargana, lying in latitude 
200 gY' north and longitude 80^ 69' east, between the Bakh 
stream and the metalled road and the railway from Luck- 
now to Rai Bareli, at a distance of four miles south of 
Mohanlalganj. The village is the largest in the pargana, hav- 
ing an area of 2,488 acres assessed to a revenue of Rs. 2,614. 
The soil is chiefly loam, but there is also much clay in the 
neighbourhood of the large jhfl on the east, from which the village 
lands are irrigated. The population in 1901 numbered 1,506 
persons, the majority of whom are Rajputs of the Janwar clan^ 
There is a school here which was established in 1863. Jabrauli 
was first colonized by the Janwars of Man about the end of the 
sixteenth century. They continued to hold the village with twelve 
others till shortly before the annexation, when they were dis- 
possessed by the Khattri bankers of Mauranwan in XTnao, who 
took their villages in farm. It is now held jointly by the 
taluqdars of Bahvi and Kanchanpur of the Mauranwan house*^ 
but the Janwars still hold Jabrauli and four other villages 
in sub-settlement. 
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JINDAUE, Pargana aThd TahsU Malihabap. 

A very large village on the western borders of the pargana* 
It lies in 26® 58' north latitude and 80^ 38' east longitude, 
on the road from Malihabad to Sandila, at a distance of seven 
miles north-west of the former. The village has an area of 
2,318 acres and consists of a number of hamlets, of which the 
most important are Rahimabad, Bakinagar and Gadiakhera. The 
two former lie on the left bank of the Behta, a stream which runs 
dry in the hot weather, but frequently damages the Jcharif 
crops in the rains. Markets are held weekly in Rahimabad and 
Bakinagar on Mondays and Thursdays respectively. Rahim- 
abad gives its name to a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, but the line does not touch the village, the station 
being situated in Tarauna, about a mile to the north. The total 
area of Jindaur is 2,318 acres, assessed as six mah^ls at a revenue 
of Rs. 4,465. It is said to be a very ancient village, the ancestors 
of the present Sheikh zamindars, Ahmad Husain and others, 
having according to the tradition cleared the jungle and founded 
the place in the days of Saiyid Salar. The owners are in 
reduced circumstances, and part of the land is passing out of 
their hands, owing in a great measure to their disunion. The 
inhabitants have a poor reputation, as for some years past crimo 
has been rife in the village. The population in 1901 numbered 
3,296 souls, of whom 903 were Musalmans. The land is 
generally good, but there is a considerable proportion of sandy 
bhur soil. Irrigation is effected from both wells and tanks, and 
the principal crops are wheat and maize. There are several 
temples and mosques in Rahimabad and Bakinagar, and some 
tombs said to be those of the martyr comrades of Saiyid 
Salar. 

Jindaur formerly gave its name to a tappa of twelve 
villages, six of which were held by Sheikhs and six by Solankhi 
Rajputs. They are said to have settled here by Deo Rudh Rai, 
the Panwar founder of the Itaunja house, who came from 
Dharanagar in Malwa. The Solankhis are supposed to have 
accompanied him from Tonk, and the Sheikhs to have joined 
the migration from Malwa, under their leader, Salabat Ali. 
Another story says that they, turned the Pan wars out, and 
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captured the old Panwar fort of Jindaur. The Solankhi villages 
are now chiefly held by the taluqdar of Nandauli in Unao, but 
the old proprietors retain four in sub-settlement. The Sheikhs 
have been more fortunate^ and retain Jindaur and other estates. 
They are known as the Ghor-eharhas, apparentlj^ from their 
equestrian skill, although this name is a fairly common appella- 
tion of subcastes in Oudh and possibly points to a Hindu origin. 
During the mutiny they rendered much assistance to Mr. Kavanagh 
in his fight against Lakkar Shah, the faqlr, who moved about the 
country endeavouring to keep alive the rebellion. 

JUGGAUR, Pargana and TahsU Lucknow. 

A large village on the extreme eastern borders of the 
pargana and district, lying in latitude 26^ 52' north and 
longitude 81® 6' east, a short distance to the north of the 
road from Lucknow to Satrikh, and about two miles south of 
the main road to Bara Banki and Pyzabad. A short distance to 
the north of the village is the station on the Oudh and Eohil- 
khand Railway, which traverses the village lands from south- 
west to north-east. Juggaur has a total area of 2,276 acres, and 
is highly cultivated and amply irrigated from wells and tanks. 
The village itself is placed among fine groves of trees, which 
cover over one hundred acres, and contains a few good brick 
houses belonging to the Musalman proprietors. The population 
in 1901 numbered 2,741 persons, of whom 809 were Musalman s, 
the remainder being chiefly Ahirs and Lodhs. There is a village 
school here, but there is no trade, the population being chiefly 
agricultural. Juggaur is said to be a very old place, and to have 
been founded by one Jogi Jagdeo; but at the time it was taken 
by the Musalmans it was one of the Bhars’ headquarters. There 
are in the village three tombs of the men who fell in the fight 
against them, those of Ahmad Shahid, Qazi Kalian and Shahid 
Zain-ud-Din. The Musalmans belong to the family of Qidwai 
Sheikhs and trace their origin from Qazi Qidwat-ud-din, a 
brother of the king of Rum, who is said to have come to 
Hindostan in 1184 and to have been mado governor of Oudh# 
They state that they conquered 54 villages in this part of the 
country and were granted a farmdn by the Sultana Rizia 
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bestowing on them the proprietary right. Different members 
of the family attained high positions under the Dehli Emperors, 
and one of them founded the taluqa of Gadia in Bara Banki and 
another was the ancestor of the Raja of Jahangirabad. A third 
taluqdar, of Jasmara in Bara Banki, also belongs to this family ; 
the estate was founded by Muzaffar Ali, who was killed in the 
mutiny by the rebels. The state of the Musalman zamindars 
has somewhat deteriorated of late years, as much of their lands 
has been mortgaged, the possession of a considerable proportion 
having thus passed to a Lucknow pleader. Of all the sharers, 
Eazal Khan alone has improved his position. Further mention 
of the family will be found in the Bara Banki volume. 


KAKOEI, Pargana Kakoei, Tahsil Ltjce:kow. 

The capital of the pargana is a considerable town lying 
due west of Lucknow, in latitude 26® 52' north and longitude 80® 
48' east, at a distance of about eight miles from the district 
headquarters. About a mile to the north runs the metalled road 
from Lucknow to Malihabad, which is connected with Kakori 
by a metalled road and near the junction of this branch road 
is the railway-station. The place possesses a police-station, 
post-office, an anglo-verhacular middle school and an upper 
primary school, both attended by about 70 scholars. The latter 
is situated in one of the old baradaris. There are two bazars 
held in the Katra and the BZothtaleganj, and the annual sales 
are said to amount to Rs. 45,000. The population, which in 
1869 numbered 8,220 souls, had risen at the last census to 8,933 
persons, of whom 3,560 were Musalmans. Several of the 
Sheikh families of Kakori are of considerable antiquity and 
wealth, including among them many of the Lucknow pleaders, 
who have beautified the town with some well-built brick houses 
and baradaris. Many of the inhabitants are engaged in Govern- 
ment service. The town lands cover 2,461 acres and are held 
in zamindari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 2,275. As much as 645 
acres are occupied by groves which surround the town on all 
sides. 

Kakori is administered under Act XX of 1856. In 1902 
it contained 1,947 houses, of which 1,060 were assessed. The 
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income from the house tax ’was Rs. 1,205, falling with an inci- 
dence of Re. 1-0-7 jDer assessed house and Re. 0-2-0 per head 
of population. The total income from all sources was Rs. 1,450, 
and the expenditure Rs. 1,384. Of this Rs. 630 were devoted 
to the upkeep of the town police and about Rs. 450 to conser- 
vancy. 

The place is of great antiquity. It is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Bhars, whose fort was known as Kakor- 
garh. These Bhars were probably expelled by the Bais, for 
this was one of the parganas included in the Baiswara kingdom 
■and the Bais Raja, Sathna, the father of Tilok Chand, fixed his 
headquarters at Kakori. His estates extended as far as the city 
of Lucknow, which then belonged to the Jaunpur sovereign. 
The story, as told by the Musalmans of the place, states that in 
the time of Sultan Husain Shah of Jaunpur three Saiyids, by 
name Ahmad, Hamid and Muhammad, on their return from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, sounded the azan on the banks of the Sai 
near Mohan. The subjects of Raja Sathna, who had ordered 
that the azan should not be sounded in his dominions, killed 
two of the three Saiyids, while the third escaped to Jaunpur. In 
consequence of this outrage an army was sent against the Bais, 
whose fort at Rai Bareli was taken. The Raja fled to Kakori 
and escaped for the time being" owing to disturbances in 
Bengal. Shortly afterwards a second complaint was made 
against the Raja. A certain Saiyid with his wife and child 
had settled near Kakorgarh on the high ground where the Chau- 
dhri^s house now stands. He had taken service under the Raja,^ 
and while he was absent collecting rents his wife and daughter 
were overheard singing the malar* When the Raja discovered 
that there were two Musalman women in the place, he sei^sed 
them, but they committed suicide in order to avoid disgrace. 
The Saiyids thereupon complained to Jaunpur and a second 
force was sent by Sultan Husain under his Wazir, Malik Asad- 
ud-din. The Wazir gave out that he had quarrelled with the 
king, and was on his way to Dehli ; and he invited all the 
Rajput chiefs to enter his service. Raja Sathna complied and 
welcomed the Wazir to his fort at Kakori ; whereupon the 
Musalmans turned upon the Hindus and exterminated them. In 
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reward for this exploit the Sultan gave the lands of Kakori to 
the Wazir and his oflScers. From the son of the former, Malik 
Mariif, and the sons of his two daughters, Malik Baha-ud-din 
Kaiqiihad and Malik Nasrat-ud-din, are descended the Malik- 
zadas of Kakori. They were made qazis and chaudhris of the 
pargana, and their descendants still hold the proprietary rights 
of the place. 

There are several famous men among the Musalmans of 
Kakori. A little below the fort to the south may be seen the 
tomb of Sheikh Bhikhan Shah, a faqir of the Kabira sect, who 
was as learned as he was pious and died in 981 H.* Close by 
it are the tombs of his disciples, Sultan Gulrat of the imperial 
family of Dehli, and his foster-brother, Shams-ud-din. The 
inscriptions on the tomb state that they were built in 1580 
and 1627 A.D. Further on outside the town to the south- 
east are two other dargahs in honour of Makhdum Shah, 
Muhammad Kazim and Makhdum Shah Turab, in whose memory 
annual festivals are celebrated and a great fair is held, attended 
by large numbers of people from Lucknow and the neighbouring 
villages. On the west is the tomb of Azmat-ullah, built in 
the reign of Shahjahan, to whose daughter Azmat-ullah was 
tutor, and who, his descendants say, also gave instruction to 
Aurangzeb himself. 


KAKORI Parganoby Tahsil Iuxjcknow. 

This the smallest pargana of the district, is bounded on the 
east by Lucknow, on the south by Bijnaur, on the north by 
Malihabad, and on the west by pargana Auras-Mohan of Unao, 
from which it is separated by the Nagwa or Loni river, a small 
tributary of the Sai, that rises near Mohan and flows in a south- 
easterly direction along the borders of this pargana into Bijnaur. 
Part of the northern boundary is formed by the Behta, which 
flows into the Gumti above Lucknow. The pargana is traversed 
from west to east through the centre by the useless canal of 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, which, on account of its faulty construction, 
does not even carry off the drainage. The southern half of the 
pargana resembles Bijnaur, the soil being a heavy clay, dotted 
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with, jhlls and interspersed with stretches of barren Usar, The 
northern portion possesses a fair loam soil, this being generally 
characteristic of the watershed of the Gumti, as clay is of the 
valley of the Sai. 

The total area of the pargana is 38,144 acres or 59'5 square 
miles. Of this, 21,495 acres or 67 per cent, were cultivated in 1902, 
the double-cropped area being 5,660 acres or 26 per cent, of the 
cultivation; of the remainder, 30 per cent, was barren, two-thirds 
of this consisting of imculturable waste chiefly in the form of 
Usar. The grove area is large as elsewhere, amounting to 1,728 
acres, but most of this is to be found in the immediate vicinity 
of Kakori town. Excluding the groves, the culturable area is 
very small, comprising only 3,200 acres, and most of this is 
in the form of fallow. There has been a noticeable increase in the 
cultivation since the settlement of 1866 ; but the diflferenee, 
amounting to about 2,300 acres, is not so marked here as else- 
where. The irrigated area in 1902 was 8,058 acres or over 
37 per cent, of the cultivation. Over three-fourths of this 
is watered from the wells, which number about 1,150, of which 
835 are of masonry — figure which shows a very great increase 
since the last settlement. This increase is of great import- 
ance, for formerly the pargana was chiefly dependent on 
its tanks, and these, though numerous, are unsatisfactory as 
having a tendency to dry up when they are most needed. At 
present, however, the pargana is fairly secure, and the pre- 
carious villages are few in number, only one, Khanpur ]^au 
in the extreme west, suffering in any serious degree from 
a deficiency of water. The rivers and their diminutive affluents 
are very little used for irrigation, only about 600 acres being 
thus watered. Wells almost everywhere admit of easy and inex- 
pensive construction, the average depth at which water is found 
being no more than seventeen feet. In many of the wells 
the water is of a brackish nature, as in Bijnaur, the probable 
cause being the prevalence of Usar, 

As in Bijnaur, too, the principal crop is rice, which covers about 
SO per cent, of the cultivated area. Next in the kharif comes 
juar, followed at a considerable distance by maize and bajra. In 
the rabi, gram and peas take the lead, being largely sown 
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as a second crop after rice. Almost an equal area is occupied by 
wheats most of which, is sown alone. The area under barley is 
also considerable, and covers some 11 per cent, of the total culti- 
vation. The rental, as determined at the settlement of 1896. is 
low, the rates ranging from Rs. 9-6-0 per acre of goind to 
Ee. 1-13-0 per acre of bJiur. The average rate for loam soils 
is Rs. 5-13-0 per acre, and for clay Rs. 5-1-6. Privileged rates 
are paid, as usual, by the higher caste cultivators. About 76 per 
cent, of the area is held by the ordinary tenants, whose holdings 
are on an average no more than 2*09 acres. XJnder-proprietors 
hold ten per cent., but the individual areas aueagain very small. 
Holders of sir and khudhdsMy on the other hand, who occupy 
nearly eight per cent., are better off, with an average of 5*7 acres 
a-piece. Practically the whole area is held at cash rates. The 
revenue demand at the summary settlement was Rs. 42,425. 
This was raised to Rs. 44,276 in 1866 ; and at the last settlement 
to Rs. 56,615, giving an enhancement of Rs. 12,239, or 27*6 per 
cent, on the expiring revenue. The increase was made progres- 
sive, the full demand being reached in 1907. The incidence in 
1902 was Re. 1-1 5-9 per acre of cultivation and Re. 1-1-4 per acre 
of the whole area, being the lowest of any pargana in the district. 

At the census of 1869 the population numbered 31,729 
souls, and since then it has increased steadily. In 1902 there 
were 35,655 inhabitants, of whom 18,103 were males and 17^552 
females. Muhammadans numbered 6,563 or over 18 per cent. — a 
higher proportion than in any other pargana. The chief culti- 
vating classes are Musalmans, Ahirs, Lodhs, Pasis, TJiakurs, 
Chamars and Brahmans ; but this does not exhaust the list, nor is 
any one caste specially predominant. Kakori is a considerable 
town, but of the remaining 64 villages, none are of any import- 
ance, and only one, Amethia-Salempur, which lies near the 
railway station of Kakori, has a population of over 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. There are bazdrs at Kakori and Muhammadnagar^ the 
latter being generally known as Bazdr Bangla. 

The pargana was formerly of more importance. It was the 
thoroughfare for the traflSlc between Lucknow and Cawnpore, 
which passed along the unmetalled road that leads to Mohan, 
and crosses the Sai near Neotini in Unao. This road was 
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formerly embellished by spacious sardis, bazdrs, and handsome 
bridges and wells, built by the wealthy Lucknow officials to per- 
petuate their names and memories. The bridges and wells 
remain ; but the baz^irs, deserted for the metalled road and the 
railway, are in ruins. The first of these was Saadatganj, built by 
the Nawab Saadat Ali Khan, in 1800 ; then comes Fatehganj, 
built by Asaf-ud-daula to celebrate his victory over the Rohillas. 
The place is still standing, but is no longer used as a bazS,r. The 
fine bridge over the Nagwa, which the road crosses about twelve 
miles from Lucknow, was built by Maharaja Tikait Eai, 
the minister of Asaf-ud-daula ; he also built Tikaitganj, on the 
right bank of the stream, which d ow lies in ruins. Close to F ateh- 
ganj is Khushalganj, and on the left bank of the Nagwa is another, 
known as Ibrahimganj. Many mosques and tombs adorn the road- 
side, but most of these are in ruins. This deserted road still 
forms the chief means of communication for the south of the 
pargana. The north is served by the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, with a station near Kakori, and close to this runs 
the road from Lucknow to Malihabad and Hardoi, from which a 
metalled road takes off at the railway station and gives access 
to the town of Kakori. 

At the time of the last settlement the villages of the 
pargana were divided into 109 mahals. Of these, 68 were held 
in zamindari tenure, three by taluqdars, two by Government, and 
36 by pattiddri bodies. There are no resident taluqdars. Mirza 
Jafar Ali Khan owns Muzaffarnagar ; Eeari belongs to the Mahant 
Har Charan Das; and the Eana of Khajurgaon holds Ibrahim- 
ganj. Musalmans own half the pargana, and belongs chiefly to 
the Sheikh and Qazizada families of Kakori. One- fourth 
is held by Eajputs of the Bais and other clans; but they have 
lost ground considerably since the settlement of 1866. The 
Musalmans have not only retained their old estates, but increased 
them. The other chief gainers are the Bania and Khattri 
money-lenders, Kashmiri Brahmans and Kayasths. The only 
other landholders are Brahmans, Lodhs, Ahirs and Jats, but 
their estates are very small. 

The history of the pargana is that of the town of Kakori, 
which has already been given. It was recorded as a pargana 
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as early as the time of Akbar. In the time of the Nawabi it was 
generally held as a separate mahal^ but from 1843 the pargana* 
was included in the chakia of Sandila in Hardoi. 


KALI-PAGHHIM; Pargana Tahsil Lucknow. 

This village lies in the east of the pargana, in latitude 
26® 44' north and longitude 80® 57' east, a short distance 
west of the main road from Lucknow to Mohanlalganj and 
three miles east from Bijnaur. To the west of the village lies 
the chain of winding jhlls that ultimately forms the Bakh 
stream. The place is of some antiquity : to the south-west of 
the main site is the mound of Kali-Khera, which is said to 
represent one of the twelve forts of Raja Bijli, the Pasi chief- 
tain, who held the Bijnaur pargana and was overthrown by the 
Chauhans of Amausi. The latter no longer hold Kali Pachhim 
in entirety, for a large part of the village has been purchased by 
the Hon^ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, the Kayasth taluqdar of 
Rasulpur in Fyzabad. The total revenue is Rs. 3,515. The 
village has been partitioned into 14 mahals, and this in some 
measure accounts for the losses of the Chauhans. It has an 
area of 3,028 acres, and consists chiefly of a clay soil, and is 
irrrigated from the jhils and tanks. The population in 1901 
numbered 1,978 souls, the majority of whom are Pasis. There 
is a lower primary school here. 


KASMANDI, Pargana and Tahsil Malihabad. 

There are two villages of this name in the pargana, known 
as Kasmandi-Kalan and Kasmandi-Khurd, both of which are 
of considerable size and importance. Kasmandi-Kalan lies 
in latitude 26® 66' north and longitude 80® 47' east) about 
four miles east of Malihabad and two miles north of the 
Behta river. The village lands are extensive, covering 1,440 
acres ; they consist of the two mahals of Kasmandi and Hafiz- 
nagar, a small hamlet which lies to the south and extends as 
far as the river. The main village is surrounded with fine 
groves, which cover no less than 253 acres. It is held in 
pattiddri tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1,515, while Hafiznagar 
consists of a small zamindari holding, assessed at Rs, 185. The 
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village lands are highly cultivated and irrigated from tanks 
and wells. The population of the two sites at the last census 
numbered 2,008 persons, of whom 780 were Musalmans. The 
place contains several good houses, a post-office and a flourish- 
ing school, to which agirls^ school was formerly affiliated, but has 
since been abandoned. A small bazdr is held here weekly. 
The place is said to take its name from one Raja Kans, who 
was defeated and slain by Saiyid Salar Masaud. Outside the 
village are numerous tombs of the fallen, and two especially 
are pointed out as the tombs of Saiyids Hashim and Qasim. 
The village is still owned by Muhammadans, who are said to 
be descended from the settlers left here by the invader. The 
place has long been the favourite residence of Musalmans, some 
of whom have been distinguished for their learning and wealth. 
Hafiznagar was bought from the Sheikhs by the Bazid Khel 
Pathans of Barigarhi. 

Kasmandi-Khurd lies in latitude 26® 57' north and longitude 
80® 44' east, at a distance of two miles to the north of Malihabad. 
station on the road to Kalyanmal, and about four miles north- 
west of Kasmandi-Kalan. It covers an area of 2,228 acres, of 
which a large amount consists of barren {isar. About half the 
lands are cultivated and are extensively irrigated from tanks. 
It contained in 1901 a population of 1,838 persons, of whom 
402 were Musalmans. The Hindu inhabitants are chiefly Pasis. 
This village possesses a small baz^r, but no school. It gives its 
name to the taluqdari estate owned by Ahmad Khan of Malih- 
abad and is held at a revenue of Rs. 2,800. The place also is 
said to have been a part of the dominion of Raja Kans, and 
came into the possession of Faqir Muhammad Khan during his 
tenure of the pargana from 1837 to 1843. It seems formerly 
to have been held by the Janwars of Kharawan. 

KATHWARA, Pargana Mahona, Tahsil MAiiiHCABAn. 

A large village in the west of the pargana, situated on the 
banks of the Gumti, in latitude 27® 1' north and longitude 80® 82' 
east, at a distance of some four miles south-east of Itaunja and nine 
miles north of Lucknow. It covers an area of 3,181 acres, being 
the largest village in the pargana, and is held inpattiddri tenure at 
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a revenue of Es. 3^000- The cultivated area is about 1^460 acres, 
but the soil is poor in the upland portion and means of irrigation 
are very deficient. About 500 acres lie in the Gumti khadir^ 
and when not flooded yield excellent harvests. 'No less than 
366 acres are under groves, which almost surround the village 
site. To the south the banks of the river are greatly broken by 
ravines. A large proportion of the land is cultivated by the 
Ciiauhan owners. The population in 1901 numbered 2,056 souls^ 
of whom 74 were Musalmans. The Hindus are chiefly Eajputs 
and Chamars. Kathwara is the parent village of an estate held 
by Chauhans, who in 1866 owned 32 villages, but their posses- 
sions have greatly diminished of late years, as Kathwara alone 
remains to them. These Chauhans are said to have come about 
the same time as the Panwars, about 500 years ago, from Main- 
puri under Acharaj and Bacharaj, and to have turned out the 
Kurmis under Eai Dhandu, who had a strong fort in Kathwara^ 
They were a very turbulent set of men and were never quiet in 
the Nawabi. On one occasion they carried their depredations 
into the very city of Lucknow, and a large force was sent 
against them, but they kept in retirement till the matter had 
blown over and then returned to their village. Again, in 1861^ 
they refused to pay their revenue and had to be reduced to 
order by the ohakladar, Khan Ali Khan, with a body of the 
King’s troops. 

Kathwara appears to be a very ancient place. The story 
goes that in the Dwapar age the village was held by one Daiyat 
Hansan Dhuj, who had seized the horse that Arjun Pandava 
had let loose during the horse sacrifice. He was then attacked 
by Arjun, and his allies and the place where the armies met has 
been called Katak-wasa, ^^the meeting of the armies,” ever 
since. Hansan is said to have had a large cauldron which he 
kept full of boiling oil, and he vowed he would throw into 
it any one of his army that lingered. The victim was his son^ 
Sadhanand, who had stayed behind for one more day at the 
entreaties of his wife; but, like St. John, he emerged unhurt. 
At Chandanpur, a hamlet to the east of Kathwara, is the place 
where the cauldron was set up, and ashes are still said to be dug 
up there. Close to it is a small shrine of Chandika Devi* 
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After this dynasty came the Bhars^ and after the Bhars the 
Kurmis. 

KHALISPUE, Pargana and Tahsil Malihabab. 

A village lying in the south of the pargana between 
the Kakori boundaries and the Behta river which flows to 
the north-east. It lies in 26^ 52' north latitude and 80® 45' 
east longitude^ at a distance of seven miles west of Lucknow 
and three miles south-east of Malihabad. The village lands 
cover 565 acres and are held on revenue-free tenure. The- 
soil is chiefly a good loam, with ample means of irrigation 
from wells and tanks. In the east of the village there is a 
large area under groves which cover altogether 120 acres. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,626 persons, of whom 
459 were Musalmans. There is a village school here which was 
established in 1863. Khalispur is held in zamindari tenure 
and is the headquarters of a family of Qandahari Pathans, who 
claim to be the most noble Pathan family in Oudh. Yusuf 
Khan, the father of Abd-ur-Bahman Khan, came to Oudh in the 
time of Shuja«ud-daula and settled in Khairabad in 1753. His 
son performed good service in a contingent supplied by the 
Nawab for the use of the English Government, and was granted 
Khalispur and eleven other villages in jagir. Formerly the 
village had been held with 26 others on a rent-free tenure* 
by the Pirzada Shah Madan Pir, who received them from 
the Emperor of Dehli. They were confiscated by Shuja-ud- 
daula on witnessing the saint's grief at the sight of the head 
of the Bohilla chief, Hafiz Eahmat Khan. The latcer had been 
a disciple of the Pir, and when after his defeat his head was 
brought before the Nawab, and no one recognised it, some 
one suggested that the Pir would know, and he was called. On 
beholding it he at once recognised the head and for the grief he 
displayed shared the ruin that had befallen his friend. 


KHAEAWAN, Pargana and Tahsil Mabihabab. 

A considerable village in the south-west of the pargana, on 
the south bank of the Behta ; it is situated in latitude 26® 55' 
north and longitude 80® 39' east, at a distance of four miles west 
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of Malihabad and a mile south of the Sandila road. The 
village lands extend to the TJnao border on the souths and 
beyond the Behta on the north ; they cover 2,654 acres and 
are assessed at Rs. 3;5S0- There is a large amount of barren 
and waste land, especially on the south, but more than half the 
village is cultivated, although means of irrigation are deficient. 
The soil is chiefly a weak sandy loam, and crops are of an 
inferior description. The population at the last census num- 
bered 1,872 persons, most of whom are low-caste Hindus. 
Markets are held here weekly, and there is a small school 
in the village. 

Kharawan formerly gave its name to a tappa held by 
Janwars, but the village, with most of their possessions, has 
passed into other hands and now belongs to the taluqdar of 
Sahlamati. These Janwars state that at an early date the south- 
west of the pargana was held by Arakhs, who appear to have 
become Musalmans after Saiyid Salar^s invasion. In the 
village of EZharawan lived a Brahman with a beautiful 
daughter, and she was sought in marriage by one of the per- 
vert Arakhs. In his extremity he sought the aid of some 
Janwars, who were passing through on a pilgrimage to Gaya. 
On their return, they attacked the Musalmans, and drove them 
out of their villages, and for this exploit they gained the title 
of Lohnjars, or men of iron. The tappa, which once consisted 
of twelve villages, was broken up during the Nawabi, and 
;all but a few have passed to the Pathans and Sheikhs. 

KHUJAULI, Pargana and Tahsil MoBCAKLAnaANj. " 

A village lying in latitude 26"^ 43' north and longitude 81*^ 2^ 
east, at a distance of three miles north-east of Mohanlalganj 
on the road to Goshainganj at its point of junction with the 
unmetalled road from Lucknow to ISTagram. The place is now 
of little importance, having a population of 1,327 persons. It 
is one of the headquarters of the Janwars who settled here 
about the end of the sixteenth century, and received this 
village and Man from the Sheikhs of Amethi. In 1811 it 
'was made the capital of a new pargana which belonged to 
the chakla of Baiswara. The village is still held by the 
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Jatiwars in pattid^ri tenure at a revenue of Es. 1^650. It has 
an area of 1,768 acres, and consists for the most part of a heavy 
clay soil which is irrigated from the tanks. 

LUCKNOW CITY. 

Lucknow, the headquarters of the district and the capital 
of Oudh, is the largest city of the United Provinces and comes 
next after the three presidency towns of all the cities of India. 
It lies mainly on the south bank of the river Gumti, at a 
distance of 610 miles from Calcutta, 199 miles from Benares, 
and 42 miles from Cawnpore, in 26® 52' north latitude and 
80® 56' east longitude. It is healthily situated at a height 
of 403 feet above the sea. Viewed from a distance, and 
not too closely scrutinized, Lucknow is one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque largo cities in the world. It contains 
two noble mosques, an imambara of imperial dimensions, some 
magnificent tombs and great palaces, besides a host of garden 
houses, pavilions, town mansions, temples and mosques, all 
erected during the last century by a number of wealthy and 
prodigal kings and their equally lavish courtiers. The interior 
of the city, however, does not correspond to its brilliant exter- 
nal appearance. It has certainly finer and broader streets than 
most oriental towns; but these are due to the destruction of 
numbers of houses for military purposes after the mutiny. A 
glacis half a mile broad was cleared round the old fort, and 
three military roads radiating from it were driven right 
through the heart of the city. The other streets, however, 
are frequently narrow and dirty, and the bazdrs have a poor 
and squalid appearance. On closer examination the larger 
buildings almost invariably cause a feeling of disappointment, 
for Lucknow represents the glorification of stucco, and now 
that the first freshness has worn off, most of them present an 
appearance of extreme tawdriness. 

The most debased examples of architecture in Indi a are to 
be found in Lueknow, Sind in this city alone has the oriental 
falsified Fergusson^s maxim and become vulgar. At the same 
time there are many buildings whose sky line and general 
plan are commendable. Seen from a distance, too, the fantastia 
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clonies and pinnacles of the Martiniere^ Chhatar Manzil and 
Qaisarbagh are very picturesque, while the more ancient tombs 
and minarets rise proudly and rebukingly above them, often, 
dark grey with moss or green with grass, while the others are 
blazing with gold. One feature of this fantastic architecture 
may be mentioned. On the top of any square building four 
flying buttresses are sent from each corner, not, however, to 
support any Gothic pinnacle, but simply to meet each other; 
no modern building seems complete without some of these, 
looking like a pair of shear’s or the charred rib of some mighty 
ship. Gilt domes, made of copper covered with gilding, gilt 
umbrellas and balustrades of burnt clay wdth gilt spikes, are 
among the taw^lry ornaments wmich still render a Lucknow 
view bright and sparkling. 

As usual in Indian cities, few buildings except mosques or 
tombs were erected by the nobles or the merchants. It was 
dangerous for anyone except the king^s nearest relatives to build 
a fine mansion. After annexation a number of town houses 
were built or greatly enlarged by the nobility of Oudh. A 
general feature is an imposing gateway consisting of arch within 
arch, rising from the same base and covered with arabesque 
details, gaudily coloured. The masonry is so bad that houses 
built only a few years ago are already in a state of ruin and 
decay, and such buildings are often represented to be old 
manssions w^hose owners since annexation are no longer able to 
keep their ancestral halls in repair. The redeeming feature, as 
remarked by Lord Valentia, is the Lucknow plaster, the finest 
kind being made from the shells left in ancient lakes now dried 
up. When the work is good this plaster is really more bright 
and pure in appearance than marble, and the effect when lighted 
up with thousands of lamps is surprisingly beautiful. 

Perhaps the greatest ornament of the city is the pic- 
turesque eminence which is crowned by the Residency. 
The old mosque, the magnificent b^rgad tree, the stately 
walls covered with creepers and dense cloaks of dark 
foliage, and the lofty tower surmounted by the Union Jack, 
which proudly flies day and night, rise grandly about the 
numerous ruins interspersed with shrubbery, and bright with 
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rosGS and oleanders* ISToar at haiid^ behind an artificial mound 
and lialf hidden by groups of gigantic bamboos^ their lofty 
heads feathering down almost to the ground^ lies the graveyard^ 
and there among many cyj)resses are the graves or cenotaphs of 
some 2^000 Englishmen and women who perished in the mutiny . 
The Eesidency stands about three hundred yards from the 
banks of the Giimti and W'as completed by Asaf-ud-daula about 
1780. It is far too famous a place and too generally known 
to require a detailed description, and for this the reader must 
be referred to Mr. Gubbins^ book and other works, in w^hich full 
and complete plans and accounts can be found. At first no 
■military guard was attached to the Resident ; but when Colonel 
Bailey held this oJGGce, a guard of honour wms appointed and a 
house built for it by Saadat Ali Khan close to the gato of the 
•Residency enclosure, which thus obtained its world-famous name 
of the Bailey-guard Gate. 

The Residency, like the great Imambara, affords a 
remarkable contrast in stability with the more modern buildings 
of Lucknow. It was exi)osed for five months to a cannon- 
ade from heavy artillery at a range of three hundred yards, yet 
the remaining walls are quite firm, although hardly a square 
yard is unmarked by cannon shot. In the Qaisarbagh, on the 
other hand, though not sixty years old, decay |has made gi-oat 
progress; one entire side of the main quadrangle has been 
removed and the others are more or less ruinouft. 

The great Imambara bears ample testimony to the solidity 
of the work of the older rigime. Although it was built over a 
century ago, not a brick has fallen from the vast vault in spite 
of the shameful way in which this really fine building \vas 
handled in being used as a gunpark and arsenal for many years 
after the reoceupation of Lucknow. ‘ It stands within th^ 
enceinte of the old Machchi Bhawan fort to the west of the main 
road. It was erected by Asaf-ud-daula in the year of the gi'cat 
Chalisa famine of 1784, to give some relief to the sufToriiig. 
people. It is said that many of the respectable inhabitants of 
the city were compelled by want to place themselves among the* 
workmen, and that to save their honour and keep themselves 
unknown their names were told oyer and thoir wages paid 
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at night. The building consists of a single immense hall. Its 
dimensions are 162 feet long by 53 feet 6 inches wide. On the 
two sides are verandahs, respectively, 26 feet 6 inches and 
27 feet 3 inches wdde, and at each end an octagonal apart- 
ment, 53 feet in diameter. This vast building is covered by 
vaults of a very simple form and still simpler construction, being 
of a coarse concrete several feet in thickness, which stands 
without thrust or abutment, and is apparently more durable 
than the most scientific gothic vaulting : it is certainly cheaper 
and far more easily made, since it is literally cast on a mud 
form which is moulded according to the fancy of the architect. 
It is said to have cost a million of money. The magnificent 
ornaments and gaudy decorations with which its walls were 
once covered are gone ; but the place has suffered little from the 
desecration it underwent in being used as an ordnance store- 
house. The architects were invited to submit their plans in 
competition; the Nawab only stipulated that the building should 
be no copy of any other work, and that it should surpass in 
beauty and magnificence anything of the kind ever built. The 
siicoessful competitor was one Kifayat-ullah, and it would 
be hard to say that this conception falls at all short of the 
large and liberal stipulations of the monarch. The build- 
ing is as solid as it is graceful, built from very deep 
foundations, and no wood is used in its construction. Asaf- 
ud-daula at his death was buried in it, a perfectly plain masonry 
slab without any inscription marking his last resting-place. 

From the 'Derraced roof of the Imambara a magnificent view 
of the city can be obtained, and it will perhaps be better to 
give a brief description of the neighbouring buildings before 
proceeding to the general account of the city and cantonments. 
The city is divided for municipal purposes into six wards, each 
of which contains a great number of muhallas or quarters. 
These wards are conterminous with the police circles of the 
city, and are known as the Chauk, which lies to the south-west 
of the Mach chi Bhawan; Daulatganj to the north-west; Saadat- 
ganj to the south-west and beyond the Ohauk ; Wazirganj^ 
south of the Mach chi Bhawan and east of the Chauk and 
Saadatgnnj; Ganeshganj in the south-east, which includes 
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Hazratganj and the civil lines ; and Hasanganj to the north of 
the river Gumti. 

The Machchi Bhawan stands in the centre of Lucknow and 
is the name given to the great mound overhanging the Gumti, 
on which stood the old fort. From it the stone bridge of Asaf- 
nd-daula leads across the river. This mound is the oldest part 
of Lucknow and was formerly known as the Lachhman Tila, a 
name said to be derived from Lachhman, the brother of Eama. 
The fort was first built by the Sheikhs of Lucknow, and was 
long celebrated for its strength. It was then, however, of 
much smaller size than the later structure. Here the Sheikhs 
had their houses, known as the Mubarak Mahal and the Panch 
Mahal from its five storeys, but these stand no longer, having 
been demolished with other buildings. When Saadat Khan 
first came to Lucknow in 1732, he hired these houses at a 
monthly rent of Rs. 665. The money was paid at first, but his 
successors by a natural transition of sentiment got into the 
habit of looking on them as their own, and after Safdar Jang 
and Shuja-ud-daula had, respectively, written agreements to 
pay rent, but had never done so, Asaf-ud-daula gave up the 
farce and appropriated the houses outright. The old strong- 
hold was rebuilt by Safdar Jang, and it was thenceforth 
known as the Machchi Bhawan, from the fish which was the 
crest of the Subahdar in his capacity of a mansabdar of 
7,000. His minister, Newal Rai, sank the wells of the* stone 
bridge, but he did not live to complete it, and it remained to be 
finished by Asaf-ud-daula. This bridge was for a long time 
the only one in Lucknow, and the principal line of traffic to 
Sftapur and Fyzabad. Within the Machchi Bhawan, over-look- 
ing the river, is the mosque built by Aurangzeb on the site 
of the old shrine of Lachhman Tila on his return from per- 
forming a similar act at Ajodhya. This mosque is altogether 
thrown into the shade by Asaf-ud-daula^s splendid mosque and 
Imambara to the north, and the Eumi Darwaza, popularly 
supposed to be an imitation of the gate at Constantinople from 
which the Turkish Government derives its name. The fort 
of Machchi Bhawan was blown up on the night of the 30th 
of June 1857, after the retirement of the British garrison to 
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the Eesideney. After reoccupation it was again put in order 
and reconstructed on modern military principles, but about 1865 
the post was abandoned and the works destroyed. The mound 
is now crossed by the road from the Chhatar Manzil along the 
river to Husainabad, which passes along the north front of the 
Imambara courtyard and through the Rami Darwaza. 

After the mutiny the ground was cleared for a space of 
half a mile around the Machchi Bhawan, and the oldest parts 
of liucknow, known as the Bajpei and Ismailganj muhallas, 
were destroyed. Bor many years the ground between the 
Chank and the Gumti was a dismal waste covered with debris 
and rubbish of all descriptions. In 1887 this space was cleared 
and converted into a beautiful undulating garden known as the 
Victoria Park and maintained from the funds of the Husain- 
abad Trust. This is skirted on the west by the Cromwell Road, 
while to the south and south-east of the Machchi Bhawan runs 
the Circular Road from the Chauk to the iron bridge. 

South of this road is the Residency already described, and 
beyond this towards the river we come to the remains of the 
Parhat Bakhsh. The part of this building which overlooks the 
river is now joined to the Chhatar Manzil* it was built 
by General Martin and was bought from him for Rs. 60,000 
by Saadat Ali Khan, who made many additions, including the 
Lai Baradari or throne-room. The latter is now used as the 
Provincial Museum with its fine collection of books, coins and 
other treasures. Among them is to be seen an admirable model 
of the Residency and, the adjoining buildings from which a 
better idea of the situation can be obtained than from any 
description. The Lai Baradari, otherwise known as the Qasr- 
us-Sultan, was set apart for royal darbars ; and at the accession 
of a new King it was the custom for the Resident to seat him 
on the throne and then to present a nazar to him in token 
that the British authorities confirmed his assumption of the 
Government. It was in this room that the attempt on the 
throne by Badshah Begam and Munna Jan took place as is 
recorded by Sir W. Sleeman,* and it was in pursuance of this 
custom that the insurgents attempted to force the Resident, 


* Tour in Oude, Vol, II., p, 151 and Oudh Blue Book, 1859. 
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Colonel Lot 7 , to present an offering to Munna Jan as lie sat on 
the throne, thinking thus to confirm the usurper’s authority. 
Adjoining the Farhat Bakhsh on the south are the two build- 
ings known as the Darshanbilas and the Gulistan-i-Iram, the 
former being now the Chief Engineer’s office and the latter 
forming part of the museum. Both of these were built by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. 

Beyond them are the two Chhatar Manzil palaces, of which 
the larger faces the river and is now known as the United 
Service Club, while the lesser is occupied by the Small Cause 
Court, registration office and the office of the Department of 
Land Records and Agriculture. Both of these were begun by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar and finished by his son. The King 
himself then occupied the Farhat Bakhsh, and these two build- 
ings were constructed as a residence for his wives. To the 
north of the Chhatar Manzil is the Terhi Kothi, now occupied 
by the Judicial Commissioner, which was built by Saadat Ali 
Khan. To the south-west stands the new court of the Judicial 
Commissioner and to the south the Chini Bazdr built by Ghazi- 
ud-din Haidar. It is now chiefly in ruins. 

Beyond this again stands the Qaisarbagh, the great work of 
Wajid Ali Shah, which was commenced in 1848 and finished 
in 1850 at a cost, including the furniture and decorations, of 
eighty lakhs of rupees. Between the great quadrangle and the 
Chini Bazdr stand the two tombs of Saadat Ali Khan and of his 
wife, Murshidzadi. Both of these tombs were built after their 
death by their son, Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. The spot on w’^hich 
Saadat Ali Khan’s tomb now stands was formerly occupied by 
the house in which Ghazi-ud-din Haidar lived during his father’s 
lifetime; and it is reported that when he came to the throne 
and occupied Saadat Ali Khan’s palace he remarked that as he 
had now taken his father’s house, it was but fair that he should 
give up his own to his father. Accordingly he gave orders to 
destroy his former abode and raise on its site a tomb to Saadat 
Ali Khan. The Qaisarbagh is approached from the open space 
extending to the river on the north-east by a gateway which is now 
in ruins, very little of the original structure remaining, and 
known as the Jilau-khana, or place where the royal processions 
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used to form. Turning to the right through the gateway 
we cross the site of the Chini BazSr, which no longer exists, 
and thence under a gate flanked by green mermaids we come 
to Hazratbagh. On the right hand lie the Chandiwali Baradari, 
once paved with silver, the Khas Muqam and the Badshah 
Manzil, the special residence of the King, erected by Saadat 
Ali Klhan and included by Wajid Ali Shah in the plan of his 
new palace. His Wazir, Nawab Ali Naqi Khan, used to reside 
above the mermaids^ gateway in order that he might be close to 
the King and obtain information of all he was doing. On the 
left stands the large confused pile of buildings called the 
Chaulakhi, built by Azim-ullah Khan, the King's barber, and 
sold by him to the King for four lakhs. It formed the resi- 
dence of the queen and the chief wives. The rebel Begam held 
her court here, and it was in one of the adjoining stables that 
the British captives were kept for weeks. Proceeding along the 
roadway we pass the place where Wajid Ali Shah used to sit 
in the days of the great fairs dressed in the yellow clothes of a 
faqir. His seat was under a large mulberry tree surrounded by 
a marble platform; it was painted a bright red to a height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, a treatment which apparently proved 
fatal, for the tree has died. The place now forms part of the 
ground for the Government training school which occupies 
the site of the old military prison. Moving onwards we pass 
under the Lakhi gateway and enter the magnificent open square 
of the Qaisarbagh proper, the buildings round which were 
chiefly occupied by ladies of the court. In the month of August 
a great fair used to be held here, known as the Jogia Mela, 
to which the whole town was admitted. Proceeding past the 
stone Baradari, which is now the property of the Maharaja 
of Balrampur and under the western Lakhi gate, we have on 
our left the buildings known as the Qaisar Pasand. This was 
built by Roshan-ud-daula, the minister of Nasir-ud-din Haidar, 
and confiscated by Wajid Ali Shah, who gave it as a residence 
to his favourite concubine, Mashuq-us-Sultan. In the lower 
storeys of this building the Dhaurahra party of captives were 
confined, and from it they were taken to be killed on the spot 
marked by the memorial in front of the eastern gate. On the 
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right there was another Jilau-khana ; but this has disappeared^ the 
road that passed through it leading out of the Qaisarbagh 
opposite the SherDarwaza under which General Neill was killed. 

The buildings forming the quadrangle of the Qaisarbagh 
have been made over to the taluqdars of Oudh, who occupy 
them on the occasion of their visits to Lucknow. It was given 
by Lord Canning on condition that they should keep, it in 
repair ; but the whole place is in a very ruinous state and one 
entire side of the main square has been removed. 

To the north-west of the Qaisarbagh stands the large and 
handsome building known as the E.oshan-ud-daula Kothi, 
which is now used as the district cufccherry. It was built by 
the same minister of King Nasir-ud-din Haidar who constructed 
the Qaisar Pasand. 

To the east of the Qaisarbagh and facing the open space 
between the palace and the river is the Tarawali Kothi or 
observatory, which is now occupied by the Bank of BengaL 
This house was built by Nasir-ud-din Haidar under the super- 
intendence of Colonel Wilcox, the Astronomer Royal. The 
Colonel died in 1847, and Wajid Ali Shah dismissed the 
establishment. The observatory had been provided with some 
excellent instruments, and these were carefully put by, but 
disappeared during the mutiny and were probably broken up 
by the rebels. The Fyzabad Maulvi, Ahmad-ullah Shah, better 
known as Lanka Shah, from his always having a drum beaten 
before him when he went out, made the j)lace his headquarters 
in the troubles of 1857, and here, too, the rebel leaders used to 
hold their meetings. The place was captured on the 17th of 
November, soon after the taking of the Khurshed Manzil. 

The latter stands close to the Tarawali Kothi on the east* 
It was begun by Saadat Ali Khan, who named it after his wife^ 
Khurshedzadi and completed by Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. It is 
built in the form of a castle and is surrounded hy a moat twelve 
feet broad, over which there was formerly a drawbridge, but 
this has been replaced by four masonry bridges. It was not 
devoted to any particular purpose by the Kings of Oudh, but 
after annexation it was used as the mess of the 82nd Regiment. 
On the 17th of November, 1867, the place was captured after six 
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hours’ fighting by a company of the 90th and 53rd Regiments 
supported by Major Branston’s battalion of detachments. The 
leading officer, the present Lord Roberts, ascended to the top of 
the building and planted there the flag of the 2nd Panj4b 
Infantry, to point out the line of advance to the defenders 
of -the Residency. In this place Sir Henry Havelock and Sir 
James Outram first joined hands with Sir Colin Campbell. The 
Khurshed Manzil was made over by Government in 1876 to the 
Governors of the Martiniere, who have since emj)loyed the place 
as the girls’ school, after having improved and extended the 
building at a cost of Rs. 60,000. 

North of the Khurshed Manzil and lying along the banks 
of the river is the Moti Mahal, so called from the fancied 
resemblance of its dome to the curve of a pearl. The pile 
of buildings known by this name includes three separate and 
distinct structures. The Moti Mahal proper, which forms the 
northern part of the enclosure, was built by Saadat Ali Khan, 
while the Mubarak Manzil and the Shah Manzil were added by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. The Shah. Manzil was the scene of the 
celebrated wild beast fights : the combats between tigers and 
Smaller animals took place within the enclosure, but the encounters 
between elephants and rhinoceroses, which required to be viewed at 
a safe distance, were held across the river on the level ground of the 
HazariBagh. It wasinthe Moti Mahal that Brigadier Cooper of 
the Artillery and Dr. Bertram were killed on the 26th' of Sep- 
tember, 1867, and here, too, Colonel Campbell of the 90th Regiment 
was mortally wounded. This was the advanced position taken 
by Sir Colin Campbell’s relieving army, and here the rear-guard 
with the heavy guns and wounded men of Sir Henry Havelock’s 
force halted on the night of the 25th of September. The palace 
is now the property of the Maharaja of Balrampur. 

A short distance east of the Moti Mahal is the Shah Najaf, 
in which is the tomb of the builder, Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, 
as well as those of his wife and other members of the royal 
family. It is said to be an imitation of the tomb of Ali, the 
word Najaf being the name of the hill on which that tomb 
stands. It is a huge masonry structure with a large dome, and 
is largely endowed for the maintenance of the establishment and 
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to defray the expenses of the illuminations which are made 
at the Muharram and on the anniversary of the King^s death. 
The place was stormed on the 16th of September by the 93rd 
Highlanders under Brigadier Adrian Hope, supported by 
Major Branston with a company of the 90th Perthshires and 
other detachments, after being resolutely defended by the 
mutineers against a heavy cannonade. 

Close to the Shah Najaf is the Qadam Rasul, also built by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar on an artificial mound. It contained a 
stone bearing the impress of a foot said to be that of the Prophet ; 
but this was carried off during the mutiny and never traced- 
The place is in a state of decay and is no longer held in vener- 
ation. Before the mutiny, it was converted into a powder- 
magazine with a native guard. 

On the open space in front of the Tarawali Kothi stands a 
monument erected to two separate parties of Europeans, who 
were cruelly massacred by the rebels after being kept in 
confinement for many weeks in the Qaisarbagh. One consisted 
of those sent in by the Raikwar Raja of Dhaurahra— Mr. 
Carew, Mr. J. Sullivan, Mrs. Green, Mrs. Rogers and Miss 
Jackson, with the addition of some persons captured in the city 
and a few deserters who were killed on the 24th of September 
as Sir Henry Havelock was advancing. The others were those 
whom the Mitauli Raja had treacherously given up — Sir 
Mountstuart Jackson, Captain Orr, Lieutenant Burns and 
Sergeant Morton, who were murdered on the 16th of November 
at the instigation of the leaders of the rebellion. One of these, 
Raja Jai Lai Singh, who had been restored to favour and 
pardoned under the amnesty, was subsequently, two years 
later, convicted and hanged on this very spot, together with 
Bande Husain and Fateh Ali, who had brought the prisoners to 
Lucknow on the 1st of October, 1859. 

The remaining buildings of importance in Lucknow will 
be described in the account of the wards of the city. Daulat- 
ganj in the north-west extends from the Machchi Bhawan 
along the banks of the river to the outskirts of Lucknow and 
lies to the north of the Chauk. It contains a population of 
32,795 persons, including the suburbs of Balakganj and 
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Sarfarazganj beyond the Campbell Road. The chief buildings of 
this ward are the Husainabad Imambara and the Jami Masjid, 
which adjoin the Victoria Park. Leaving the Eumi Darwaza 
it is approached by a broad road a quarter of a mile long. The 
Imambara consists of two large enclosures at right angles to 
each other. It was built and endowed by Muhammad Ali 
Shah as a burial-place for himself. In front of the road and 
opposite the eastern wing is a bad model of the Taj of Agra, in 
which the King^s daughter is buried. The place is illuminated 
during the Muharram and on the anniversary of the King^s 
death. The great mosque was also begun by the same ruler, 
but stood unfinished for years. It was intended to surpass that 
of Asaf-ud-daula in the Machchi Bhawan, and is certainly an 
enormous building of considerable grandeur. It was completed 
by Malika Jahan Begam, a surviving member of the royal 
family. The edifice stands on an elevated basement with an 
open platform in front. The walls are beautifully ornamented 
and the arches coloured in stucco. It lies due west of the 
Husainabad Imambara. 

Hard by the latter and close to the Husainabad tank is 
the clock-tower, begun in 1880 and completed in 1887, at a 
cost of Rs. 1,17,000 from the funds of the endowment. It is 
221 feet in height and 20 feet square, and contains ihe largest 
clock in India. The great bell weighs over a ton, and there 
are four others striking the Cambridge quarters. It was built 
from the design of Mr. R. R. Bayne of Calcutta, and the clock 
made by Messrs. Benson & Co. of London. West of the tank 
is an unfinished structure, known as the Sat Khanda or seven- 
storeyed tower, begun by Muhammad Ali Shah, who only lived 
to see the completion of the fourth storey. Pacing the tank is 
a haradari, also built by the same sovereign. It has been subse- 
quently repaired and improved, and is now used as a picture- 
gallery for the portraits of all the rulers of Oudh which were 
formerly kept in a side-room of the Imambara. Beyond this 
baradari, and approached by the gateway on the right, is the 
Daulatkhana to the north of the clock-tower. This includes a 
number of buildings irregularly placed, which formed the palace 
of Asaf-ud-daula, when he transferred the seat of government 
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from Fyzabsd to liuckno'w. Tlie principal lioiisc is named 
after him and is known as the Asafi Kothi. It is now occupied 
by a descendant of the royal family. 

The Daulatganj muhalla, built by Asaf-ud-daula, lies to 
the north of Husainabad. To the south is Sarai Mali Khan, 
built by Saadat Khan; Tahsinganj, constructed during the 
reign of Asaf-ud-daula by his converted Hindu minister ; and 
Ahata Muhammad Ali Khan, which dates from the time of 
Saadat Khan. Mirza Mandi was founded by Mirza Salim, 
afterwards the Emperor Jahangir; Rani Katra in the east of 
the ward was built by the wife of Girdha Naga, Subahdar of 
Oudh, in the days of Muhammad Shah, and nephew of Chhabile 
Ham, the Governor of Allahabad. Garhi Pir Khan owes its 
name to another officer of the time of Shahjahan. Other 
muhallas are the Top Darwaza and Khudagan j, both built by 
Asaf-ud-daula, Kagaria, Chamartola and Ahmadganj. Beyond 
the city to the west is the Musa Bagh, a garden laid out by 
Asaf-ud-daula. In it a house was built in the European style 
by General Martin for Saadat Ali Khan, who used to have wild 
beast fights here. The place is now in ruins ; it was the scene 
of the first outbreak of the mutiny by the 7th Oudh Infantry; 
and was the last position held in force by the rebels, being captured 
by Sir James Outram on the 19th of March 1868. Close to it is 
the Mirza Bagh, which appears also to take its name from Prince 
Salim. Daulatganj is one of the oldest portions of Lucknow, 
but is now partially deserted, as there is a constant tendency on 
the part of the population to move eastwards. Large houses in 
this quarter now fetch a lower rental than a few rooms in the 
busier surroundings of Aminabad. 

The Chauk ward lies between Daulatganj on the north and 
Saadatganj on the south, and extends eastwards to Wazirganj. 
It takes its name from the famous street which is said to have 
been built in the time of Asaf-ud-daula. It is probably, 
however, of an earlier date, for the southern gate, known as 
the Akbari Darwaza, was built by Qazi Mahmud of Bilgram, 
the deputy of Jawahir Khan, Subahdar of Oudh in the reign of 
Akbar. The same man built Mahmudnagar and Shahganj on 
-.either side of the street, Ashraf Ali Khan in the days of 
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Shall jak an built Ashrafabad to the south of Shahganj^^ and 
adjoining it is Naubasta or Musharrafabad^ built by his 
brother. Moreover, the muhallas of Katari^ Sondhi^ Banjari 
and Ahiri -tolas, which lie round and to the west of the 
Chauk, are the oldest inhabited parts of Lucknow- Further 
west is Mahbubganj, built by Asaf-ud-daula, and beyond 
this the Wazirbagh, Muazzimnagar, Karimganj and Iram- 
nagar. Between Mahbubganj and the Chauk is Katra 
Bizan Beg Khan, built by Saadat Khan, who also founded 
the Katras of Saiyid Husain Khan and Abu Turab Khan 
and the Bagh Mahanarain. The Chauk is the most populous 
quarter of Lucknow, containing in 1901 no less than 57,773 
inhabitants- 

The Saadatganj ward occupies the south-western portion of 
the city, lying to the south of the Chauk and to the west of 
Wazirganj. It extends as far as the suburb of Alamnagar and 
the old canal. To the north lies the Kashmiri muhalla, built by 
Asaf-ud-daula. It is traversed by the road of the same name, and 
other thoroughfares of this ward are the Saadatganj, Campbell, • 
Victoria and Tikaitganj roads. Along the Victoria road are 
Haidarganj, Victoriaganj and Tikaitganj, the last named, as well 
as the Baz^r Tikait Kai, having been founded by the great minister 
of Asaf-ud-daula. Mehdiganj, to the west of Haidarganj, was 
built by the minister of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, Hakim Mehdi- 
Ali Khan. To the south of the ward is the Tal Katura with 
its cotton mills and an old karbala, and on the opposite side 
of the Victoria road is the garden known as the Bagh Darogha 
Ashiq Ali. East of Victoriaganj is the Aishbagh, constructed 
by Asaf-ud-daula. One of the garden pavilions still exists 
and is used as a dharmsala. The population of Saadatganj in 
1901 was 29,646 persons. The bazar of this name was built by 
Saadat Ali Khan, who ordered that it should be the only 
market of the city- 

The Wazirganj ward lies to the east of Saadatganj and 
extends from the Qaisarbagh southwards to the railway station. 
It stretches eastwards to the Cawnpore road and Ganeshganj, 
and contained at the last census 38,956 inhabitants. It takes its 
name from the market founded by Asaf-ud-daula in honour of 
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his adopted son, Wazir Ali Khan. The northernmost muhalla is 
the Deorhi Agha Mir, founded hy Agha Mfr Mutamad-ud- 
daula, the minister of Ghazi-ud^din Haidar. South of this 
and to the west of the ward are the Raja Bazdr, Yahiaganj and 
Nawabganj, both built by Asaf-ud- daula. East of the Canning 
road are Mashaganj, Chikmandi, Maulviganj and Golaganj, 
dating from the time of Saadat Ali Khan, Fatehganj, Begam- 
ganj and Amaniganj, all belonging to the reign of Asaf-ud- 
daula. To the east of the ward, in the direction of the 
Qaisarbagh, are the Bazdr Jhaulal, founded by Maharaja Jhaulal, 
Kayasth, the finance minister of Asaf-ud-daula, and the great 
Aminabad market and Sarai built by Amin-ud-daula, the 
minister of Amjad Ali Shah. In this ward, on the open space 
to the south of the Machchi Bhawan, is the tomb of Mina Shah, 
the great saint of Lucknow. This Sheikh Mina, whose proper 
name was Sheikh Muhammad, was born at Lakhnau, and brought 
up by Sheikh Qiwan-ud-din, a darwesh of repute. He it was who 
induced the Sheikhs to colonize Lucknow; he died in 884 H., 
according to the inscription on his tomb, but elsewhere his death 
is recorded as having taken place in 870 H. or 1465 A.D. The 
tomb was partially destroyed during the rebellion, but sub- 
sequently restored. Close by is the great tomb of Hakim 
Mehdi Ali Khan erected by his nephew, Munawar-ud-daula, 
in the reign of Muhammad Ali Shah. 

East of Wazirganj and extending as far as the Gumti is 
Ganeshganj, which contains the civil lines as well as a number 
of populous muhallas. It is traversed by the Cantonment road, 
Banks^ road, the Strand which passes through Hazratganj and 
Clyde road, while the chief cross-communications are the 
Abbott and Outram roads. The chief muhallas are Rakabganj, 
Jangliganj and Maqbulganj, built by Saadat Ali Khan; Yari 
Mandi, the Qandahari Baz^r and Husainganj to the south. 
Hazratganj is one of the most important parts of Lucknow. It 
Contains most of the European shops and many large buildings, 
such as the offices of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway and 
the General Post-office. At the north-western end is the 
Kurbakhsh Kothi, now occupied by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Jt was built by Saadat Ali Khan as a residence for one of his 
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sons. From the top of this house Sir Henry Havelock over- 
looked the enemy^s third line of defence and planned his way 
into the Qaisarbagh. For some years after the walls on the 
west side bore the marks of a shower of grape that was fired at 
him. On the other side of the road is the Kankarwali Kothi, 
also built by Saadat Ali Khan and now the residence of the 
City Magistrate. Hazratganj was built by Amjad Ali Shah, 
who is buried in a large maqbara leading off the main road^ 
and generally known as the Chhota Imambara. It has no 
architectural pretensions, but was originally furnished with 
costly fittings, all of which were plundered during the mutiny. 
It was captured after a severe struggle by Sir Colin Campbell 
on the 14th of March, 1868. To the south of Hazratganj 
beyond Christ Church is Government House. This building 
was erected during the days of Saadat Ali Khan by General 
Martin as a powder magazine. After annexation it was known 
as Banks’ Kothi, from Major Banks, the Commissioner of 
Lucknow, who was killed in the Residency. East of this are 
two houses known as the Dar-us-shafa and the Begam’s Kothi ; 
the former owes its name, which signifies a hospital, to the fact 
that Saadat Ali Khan recovered here from a fit of illness, and 
is now used as a residence for the Secretaries to Government 
when the headquarters are moved to Lucknow ; the latter was 
the residence of Malika Ahd, the wife of Amjad Ali Shah. It 
is now occupied by the Post-ofl5.ce. The place was stormed on 
the 11th of March, 1868, and it was here that the gallant 
Hodson received his death wound. 

Beyond this is the Wingfield Park, a public garden cover- 
ing some 80 acres, named after Sir C. Wingfield, Chief Com- 
missioner of Oudh. There is a large pavilion in the centre, 
surrounded by flower gardens. North of the park and beyond 
a number of European bungalows is the famous Sikandra Bagh, 
adjoining Sultanganj, which extends to the Gumti. It was 
originally a walled enclosure containing a summer-house and a 
garden. On the 10th of November 1857 it lay in the route taken 
by Sir Colin Campbell in his advance from the Martiniere to the 
Residency. The enclosure, which was about 160 yards square with 
walls 20 feet high, surmounted with turrets and circular 
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bastions at each corner^ was strongly fortified and loopholed by 
the enemy. The w^all was breached by artillery at the angle 
nearest the Wingfield Park, while the gate was stormed by the 
4th Sikhs. The latter and the 93rd Highlanders poured into 
the building, and after a desperate struggle bayoneted every man 
within the walls. The enemy^s loss w’as estimated at 2,000. 
A few hid in the towers till the next day, but they were 
discovered and slain by BrasyePs Sikhs. Within the walls is a 
tomb erected in memory of Lieutenant Dobbs and others who 
fell in the assault. The place was built by Wajid Ali Shah for 
one of his wives, named Sikandar Mahal. The walls of the 
Sikandra Bagh have been for the most part demolished, but the 
front portion and the gate were rebuilt in 1903. 

South-east of the Wingfield Park is the Martiniere, a 
remarkable building surrounded with extensive grounds. It 
was built by General Martin in a debased Italian style. The 
lower story is raised to a good height above the ground and is 
entered by a fine flight of steps. Above it rises the great 
central tower supported by flying buttresses. On either side of 
the building extensive wings sweep outwards in a curve. 
In front there is a basin of water, out of which rises a lofty 
fluted masonry column about 125 feet high. The building was 
erected during the reign of Asaf-ud-daula and was at first 
known as Constantia. The Nawab offered to buy the place for 
a million, but his death broke off the bargain, and General 
Martin himself died before it was finished. He directed that 
it should be completed out of the funds he left and ordered 
that Ms body should be buried in it as a precaution to prevent 
any future ruler from confiscating it. During the rebellion 
his tomb, which consists of a plain sarcophagus guarded by a 
marble grenadier with arms reversed at each angle, was destroyed 
by the mutineers, who scattered his bones. Some of these were 
subsequently collected, and the tomb was restored in 1865- 
General Martin died in 1800, leaving a very large fortune and 
directed in his will that part of it should be devoted to the 
endowment of a school to be located in Constantia house. This 
document was written by himself in English, of which he had 
an imperfect knowledge, and the result was a long period ' of 
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litigation, which resulted eventually in an order of the Calcutta 
High Court of the 22nd of December, 1841, by which it was 
directed that the college should be established, and that somewhat 
oyer eight lakhs should be set apart as its endowment. The project 
w-as at once carried out and the Martiniere College has ever since 
been maintained at a high standard of efficiency. It is one of the 
oldest foundations among European schools in India, In 1867 
there were 271 pupils, of whom 186 were Europeans or Eura- 
sians, and the rest natives. The latter have since been eliminated, 
and in 1903 the total number of scholars was 277. Of these 80 
were foundationers, entirely supported, clothed, and educated out 
of the funds of the institution ; twenty were demi-foundationers, 
who pay a quit sum of Es. 150 to Rs. 200 per annum; 150 were 
hoarders, and the remaining 27 day-scholars. In 1867 the 
total income of the institution, which is managed by a board of 
trustees, amounted to Es. 73,000, of which Es. 51,600 were 
derived from the endowment fimds, and the rest came from fees 
and the interest on savings. In 1902 the income had increased 
to Es. 1,87,500, of which no less than Rs. 65,300 were derived 
from fees. The college has a great and widespread reputation, 
which it fully deserves, especially in regard to its successes 
at the Engineering College, Roorkee. The Martiniere was 
affiliated to the Calcutta University for the B. A. degree 
examination in 1869. 

The Martiniere was evacuated after the outbreak at Man- 
diaon, and the pupils transferred to the Residency, where many 
of them took an active part in the defence. The place was 
not retaken till the capture of the Dilkusha by Sir Colin 
Campbell on the 14th of November, 1857. It constituted his 
base for two days before the advance was made on the Sikan- 
dra Bagh. It was again taken on the 10th of March, 1868, 
in the final capture of Lucknow. To the south, on the road- 
side, are the tombs of Captain Da Costa, of the Ferozepur Sikhs 
and of Major Hodson, of Hodson^s Horse, who was mortally 
wounded at the storming of the Begam’s Kothi. A short 
distance off is another tomb, that of Captain Augustus Mayne, 
of Sir Colin CampbelPs staff, who was killed by a parting 
shot while riding to announce the capture of the enemy 
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position to the General, He was buried where he fell, and as 
he was, booted and spurred, with his eye-glass in his eye. 

North of the river is Hasan ganj, a comparatively thinly- 
populated portion, the number of inhabitants in 1901 being 
26,660, of whom some 4,000 reside without municipal limits. 
Hasanganj itself, whioh lies to the east of the Sitapur road, was 
built in the days of Asaf-nd-daula by Hasan Haza Khan. 
Adjoining it on the south is Mukarimnagar, and on the west 
Thatheritola. Further west, and opposite the Machchi Bha- 
wan, are the Banmandi, Muraotola, Saadatganj Khurd and 
Faujdar Khan-ka-Ahata. To the north are the suburbs of 
Mehdiganj and Fatehpur. East of Hasanganj lies Chandgan j, 
to the north of the Fyzabad road, built by Nasir-ud-din Haidar. 
To the south-east between the Chandganj and Montgomery 
roads is the Badshah Bagh, a royal garden laid out by 
Nasir-ud-din Haidar. In the centre of the walled enclosure 
is a substantial stone edifice with an open arcaded hall, and 
to the left of the garden and within the enclosure is a large 
building which was sacred to the ladies of the King^s harem. 
The place is now the property of the Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
whose agent occasionally resides here. East of this is Haidar- 
abad, in which are situated Hazari Bagh, already referred to 
in connection with the Moti Mahal, the Colvin Institute, the 
police lines and the lunatic asylum. Further east are 
Bruceganj and Badshahnagar. The latter was founded by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar in commemoration of the attainment of 
the dignity of sovereign conferred on him by the British 
Government. Badshahnagar possesses a railway station and 
the Upper India Couper Paper Mills, situated on the banks 
of the Gumti opposite Sultanganj. 

To the south of the city and beyond the old canal of 
Ghazi-ud-diii Haidar, which forms the boundary from the rail- 
way station to the DLlkusha road, lie the cantonments of Luck- 
now. They extend from the Rai Bareli road on the west to the 
Gumti on the east, and cover an area of 9*25 square miles- 
They are defended on the north by two redoubts, one of whioh 
stands near the Sadr BazSr and the other near the railway 
station. In the north-west are situated the British infantry 
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lines, and to the south of these the native infantry. To the 
north, adjoining the main cantonment road, is the Sadr Bazar, 
and beyond this the grounds of the Muhammad Bagh Club. To 
the south of this are the British cavalry and artillery barracks, 
and beyond these again the native cavalry bazdr and lines. In 
the south-east are the race-course and the parade-ground. In 
the north-east corner stand the ruins of the old Dilkusha palace, 
built by Saadat Ali Khan as a hunting-box and country 
residence, around which he laid out an extensive park and 
stocked it with deer and other game. After the mutiny the 
building was for many years occupied by the General Com- 
manding the Oiidh District, but subsequently, being considered 
unsafe, it was partially demolished. It is now surrounded with 
tastefully laid out flower gardens. On the south of the ruins 
there are a few tombs of officers and men who fell in the capture 
of Lucknow. It was in this palace that Sir Henry Havelock 
died on the 24th of November, 1857. 

About a mile east of the Dilkusha is the Bibiapur Kothi, 
near the banks of the Gumti and just within cantonment 
limits. It stands a short distance to the south-east of the 
village from which it takes its name, and is now reserved as a 
convalescent dep6t for the troops. The building is two- 
storeyed and English in style, the reputed architect being General 
Martin. It was built by Asaf-ud-daula as a country residence,* 
and the Nawab frequently resorted thither for the chase, of 
which he was passionately fond. When a change of Residents 
took place, the newly-appointed officer used to take up his abode 
here on his first arrival. The next day the Nawab came to 
meet him with a procession and conducted him to the Resi- 
dency, riding with him on one elephant. When it was decided to 
depose Wazir Ali Khan, the adopted son of Asaf-ud-daula, it was 
in this place that the Governor-General, Sir John Shore, held 
a great darbfir of all the Lucknow court and informed Wazir 
Ali of the order for his deposition, sending him off from thence 
to Benares. 

North of Bibiapur and east of the Dilkusha is the Wilayati 
Bagh, or foreign garden, so called either from the exotics with 
which it was planted, or from a European wife of King 
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Ghazi-ud“din Haidar. In the time of Wajid Ali Shah this 
gardenias in a very flourishing condition and formed a pleasant 
retreat for the ladies of the seraglio, who were entirely screened 
from observation by the high masonry walls that enclosed it on 
three sides, the fourth facing the river Gumti, which flows past 
it, being left open. The place is now in a ruinous state and 
nothing is left to convey the faintest idea of its pristine beauty. 
It contains the remains of a summer-house and the tombs of a 
few Englishmen who fell in the relief and capture of Ltuck- 
now. 

To the west of cantonments along the Rai Bareli road, and 
about a mile and-a-half south of the Charbagh station, stands the 
district jail, and adjoining this on the south is the great central 
jail, consisting of two circular barracks of the ordinary design 
enclosed in a double line of high masonry walls. A mile fur- 
ther south, beyond a large jhil which forms one of the sources of 
the Bakh river, and to the west of the road is the old ruined 
fortress of Jalalabad, built by the Nawab Safdar Jang, to protect 
his capital from any southern invader and to intimidate the 
rebellious lords of the Baiswara. The fort is a large imposing 
structure, square in shape, with numerous semi-circular bas- 
tions. 

On the east side of the Cawnpore road and a mile west 
of the jail is the large square garden of the Alambagh, which 
played so important a part in the later stages of the defence of 
Lucknow. The house and garden were built by Wajid Ali 
Shah as a residence for a favourite wife. The place was cap- 
tured on the 25th of September, 1857, by Sir Henry Havelock, 
who selected it as a base on account of its commanding position 
on the Cawnpore road- Here the wounded and sick were left 
with the spare stores when the advance was made to the first 
relief of the Residency. A semaphore was erected on the top 
of the building, and thus communication was established between 
the defenders of the Residency and Sir Colin Campbell, who 
arrived at the Alambagh on the 9th of November. The reliev- 
ing force left the place on the 14th for the Martiniere, but the 
position was held after the final relief by Sir James Outram 
with 4,000 men and 25 guns from the 26th of November till the 
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1st of Marcli in the following year, when Sir Colin Campbell 
returned to the capture of Lucknow. On the north side of the 
building, which is now in a state of disrepair, stands the obelisk 
which marks the grave of Sir Henry Havelock. 

The history of Lucknow has already been given in 
Chapter V. It has long been a great city and, though now 
shorn of much of its former splendour", is still of large import- 
ance. Till 1877, when the Oudh administration was amalga- 
mated with that of the North-Western Provinces, it contained 
the central offices and was the residence of the government of 
an extensive province. It is still the headquarters for a portion 
of the year of the government of the United Provinces — ^an 
honour which it owes as well to its intrinsic importance as to its 
central situation. The city of Lucknow is still a centre of 
modern Indian life, the queen of Indian fashion, and the best 
existing school of Indian music, grammar and Musalman 
theology, at least so far as the Shia sect is concerned. 

The population of Lucknow has also been dealt with in 
a preceding chapter, and the same may be said of the educational 
institutions, hospitals, dispensaries, police-stations, postal and 
telegraph offices, trade, commerce, manufactures and the like. 
An account, too, has been given in Chapter IV of the municipal- 
ity, by which the internal affairs of the city are administered. 

It remains to mention the chief thoroughfares of the city. 
From the railway station the Cawnpore road runs in a north- 
easterly direction through the most crowded parts of the city, 
past Aminabad to the Qaisarbagh, continuing thence along the 
east of the Residency to the stone bridge. Near the old canal, 
an important branch takes off to the right and runs up to the 
Hazratganj and thence past the Sikandra Bagh into Siiltanganj, 
where it crosses the Gumti and joins the Fyzabad road. This is 
known at first as the Abbott road and from Hazratganj onwards 
as the Outram road; along it passes an immense quantity .of 
traffic from Fyzabad, Bahramghat and the north. From the 
Machchi Bhawan several great roads radiate through the city. 
Due west runs the Napier road through the southern portion of 
the Daulatganj ward, passing through Sarai Mali and Tahsin- 
ganj; and so on to Kakori and Malihabad; the Victoria road 

iSi. 
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goes south-west past the Chauk to Tal-Katura; passing through 
the markets of Nakkhas, Shahganj, Ashrafabad, Victoriaganj^ 
Haxdarganj and Tikaitganj, and ultimately joins the Cawnpore 
road at the Alambagh. Through the Chauk ilself passes the 
Saadatganj road to Alamnagar. Another great thoroughfare is 
the Canning road, which runs south from the Machchi Bhawan 
to join the Cawnpore road near Charbagh. The Strand road runs 
along the river bank from the old fort to the Chhatar Manzil, 
and thence past the Qaisarbagh through Hazratganj to the 
civil lines, church and Government House, and thus into can- 
tonments- The latter also communicate with the city by the 
Cantonment road from the Qaisarbagh to the Sadar Bazdr, 
and by Banks’ road, which joins the Strand near Government 
House. The chief cross-roads are the Campbell road, which 
skirts the west of the city from the extreme north-west to 
Saadatganj ; the Tikaitganj road from Saadatganj to the Victoria 
road; the Aishbagh road from Tikaitganj to the Cawnpore 
road opposite the commencement of the Abbott road ; and the 
Havelock road, which runs all along the old canal, from Tal- 
Katura to Government House. 

The chief railway station is that at Charbagh, generally 
known as Lucknow Junction. Through it passes the main line 
of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, while the branch lines to 
Cawnpore and Fyzabad also terminate here. From Charbagh 
the metre-gauge line of the Lucknow -Bareilly State Railway 
leads to the stations of Aishbagh, Lucknow City near the Resi- 
dency, and Daliganj, whence the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way’s metre-gauge line takes off and goes east to the Badshah- 
nagar station on the Bara Banki line. The remaining station is 
that at Alamnagar in the extreme south-west on the main line to 
Sh^hjahdnpur and Bareilly. 

Lucknow possesses ample means of accommodation for tra- 
vellers, both native and European. The chief hotels lie between 
the station and Hazratganj, and include Wutzler’s Royal Hotel, 
the new Civil and Military Hotel, the Imperial Hotel, and the 
Prince of "Wales’ Hotel. The city contains a number of large 
and spacious sarais, the most important being the Agha Mir, 
Aminabad, Nazirabad, Daulatganj and Saadatganj sarais. 
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LUCKNOW Pargana^ Tahsil Lucknow. 

The pargana, which takes its name from the chief city 
of Oudh^ is of a very irregular shape and surrounds the city 
and cantonments, which together have an area of about 12 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Mahona, on the west by 
Malihabad, on the south by Bijnaur and Mohanlalganj, and on 
the east by pargana^Dewa of Bara Banki. On the north-west a 
projecting tongue of the pargana runs up between Mahona 
and Malihabad to a point about eight miles of the town of 
Malihabad. The pargana is traversed the Gumti, which 
flows from north-west to sonth-east, entering the pargana at 
about ten miles north of Lucknow and passing under the old 
fort of the city, which lies on its right bank, and then, after 
taking a bend to the east, leaves the pargana at about eigbt miles 
from the capital to become the boundary of Mohanlalganj. Its 
course is tortuous and its bed lies low. The land on either side 
of the Gumti for some distance from its banks is of a poor 
quality ; it is either broken by ravines or divided into broad 
sandy stretches, while elsewhere the banks recede, leaving low 
moist khddir lands which are flooded during the rains. The river 
receives the Behta on its right bank at the village of Kankarabad, 
and another small stream in the north, while on the left bank 
the chief tributary is the Kukrail, which rises to the north 
of the village of Asti in Mahona and falls into the river 
near Bibiapur below Ujariaon. 

The soil of the pargana is of varying quality. The tracts 
lying round Lucknow enjoy the advantages of abundant 
manure from the city, a ready market for their produce, and 
exceptional facilities for irrigation from the numerous wells in 
the vicinity. The cultivation is of a high order and the rents 
follow suit. The soil is generally a good loam or clay, except in 
the villages along the banks of the river and in the lowlying 
lands of sandy hhwr^ which formed the old bed of the Gumti. 
Here and there, as for instance to the north of the city and to 
the south of cantonments, there are some barren plains of 
Usar^ but with these exceptions the pargana is fertile and well 
cultivated. The only portion that is affected by seasons is that 
along the banks of the Gumti. The villages lying on the 
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upland suffer from a deficiency of rain^ wliile those situated in 
the lowlyiug khadir are liable to inundation in years of heavy 
rainfall. The precarious villages^ however^ are very few in 
number ; in the tarai only Daudnagar comes under this head, 
and in the upland six villages, Bansigarhi, Rahimnagar, 
Dundauli, Kakauli, Farrukhabad, Kamalpur and Kamlabad 
require watching in dry years. 

The total area of the pargana is about 166 square miles i 
but if we exclude the city and cantonments we have a total of 
97,800 acres or 163 square miles. Of this, 67,230 acres or 
68 per cent, were cultivated in 1902 — a figure which shows 
an increase of nearly 11,500 acres since the settlement of 1866, 
and 6,500 acres since the last revision. Of the remainder, 15,750 
acres or 16 per cent, were barren, of which one-fifth is covered 
with water and one-third occupied by roads, buildings, sites 
and the like, so that the actually barren area is not more than 
7,250 acres. The culturable area is for the most part fallow, 
while groves amount to 3,230 acres — a fairly high proportion^ 
and the culturable waste, exclusive of these, is only about 2,000 
acres, or less than any other pargana except Kakori. Over 27 
per cent, of the cultivation bears a double crop. Irrigation ‘‘is 
chiefly effected from wells, which are unusually numerous and 
have enormously increased of late years, especially those of the 
masonry type. The average depth of the water-level ranges 
from 30 feet in the neighbourhood of the city to 22 feet in the 
outlying upland and 18 feet in the tarai. Tanks are also 
employed to a considerable extent; but they have been largely 
supplanted by wells, which are more reliable. About 770 acres 
are irrigated from other sources. In all, in 1902, some 13,600 
acres were irrigated, representing 20 p§r cent, of the cultiva- 
tion — a lower figure than in any other pargana of the district. 

The system of agriculture is similar all over the pargana 
except in the lands within the city limits, and the villages 
within a radius of two miles from the city, where there is much 
of garden produce and a large amount of sugarcane is grown of 
the variety known as pjbunda. In the kharif, bajra and juar 
take the lead, covering together over 24 per cent, of the cultiva^ 
tion. Next comes rice with about 12 per cent., and then mai^se, 
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sugarcane and miscellaneous crops. In tlie rabi wheat largely 
predominates^ and is mainly sown alone. Next come gram^ 
peas and barley, the latter being chiefly grown in inferior 
sandy soil. Garden cultivation covers about 1,000 acres. 
About 82 per cent, of the area is held by ordinary tenants, 
whose holdings average 2*7 acres. Under-proprietors hold 7*3 
per cent., with an average of 3*46 acres apiece, and holders of 
sir or khudkdsht about the same area, but their individual 
holdings are much larger. The grain-rented area is about 2,600 
acres and is confined to the precarious tracts. Cash rents run very 
high. In the suburban lands the general rate for sugarcane and 
potatoes is Rs. 30 per acre, and frequently much higher rates 
are paid for tobacco cultivation. At the last settlement the 
standard rates for goind land ranged from Es. 16-14 per acre 
in the neighbourhood of the city to Es. 9-12 in the Gumti 
tarai. The rate for manjhar was Rs. 9-3-3 in the city circle, 
and about Rs. 7 for the rest of the pargana ; while palo varied 
from Rs. 4-12 to Rs. 4-7-3 per acre. The highest rates are 
paid by the Kaehhis or market-gardeners, who hold about 
2,000 acres. The chief cultivating classes are Lodhs, Ahirs, 
Brahmans, Musalmans, Pasis, Rajputs and Chamars. The 
Lodhs and Kaehhis are the best, and devote themselves chiefly 
to sugarcane and garden crops. Pasis and Chamars are the 
lowest class of cultivators, and their holdings are chiefly of 
small area. The Brahmans and Thakurs generally employ 
hired labourers for ploughing, and consequently their cultiva- 
tion is not of a high type. The pargana was assessed at the 
summary settlement at Rs. 1,45,031, which rose to Rs. 1,51,211 
in 1866. The final demand of the last settlement is 
Rs. 1,84,713 ; but this does not represent the actual sum payable 
to Government, as Rs. 45,897 comprise the revenue assessed on 
naztil and revenue-free land. One village and ten pattis were 
assigned to the members of the Oudh Royal Family, and fifteen 
villages and fifteen pattis are held in revenue-free tenure either 
permanently or for the lives of the present holders. The final 
actual demand is therefore Rs. 1,38,816, which represents an 
enhancement of 22*8 per cent, on the old assessment. In order 
to lessen the severity of the increase, the demand was made to 
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rise gradually for the first ten years of the settlement. The 
population of the pargana, excluding that of the city and 
cantonments, according to the returns of the last census was 
84,821 persons, of whom 45,061 were males and 39,760 females. 
Musalmans numbered 10,361 persons, or 29 per cent, of the 
whole. The population is very dense and there are several large 
villages, among which J uggaur, Ujariaon, Mohibullahpur, Thawar 
and Malhaur have been separately mentioned. Besides these, 
fourteen other villages have a population of over 1,000 persons. 

Means of communication are naturally excellent. The 
pargana has the benefit of all the^ lines of railway which 
concentrate at Lucknow, and besides the stations in Lucknow 
there are others at Malhaur, Juggaur and Mandiawan. 
Metalled roads lead from Lucknow to Sltapur, Fyzabad, Rai 
Bareli, Goshainganj, Mahmudabad, Cawnpore and Malihabad. 
Unmetalled roads run from Lucknow to Mohan and from 
Chinhat to Dewa and Satrikh in Bara Banki. 

The pargana contains 187 villages divided at the time of 
the last settlement into 286 mahals. Of these 24 villages 
comprising 25 mahals were held by taluqdars, 88 villages or 
136 mahals by single zamindars, and the remaining 75 villages 
in joint zamindari or pattidari tenure. Musalmans own half 
the total area, and next come Rajputs, Brahmans, Kayasths, 
Khattris and Banias. In the ISTawabi times the best villages 
round the city were granted by the reigning sovereign to their 
relatives and to court officials of Lucknow. The result is that 
only one-third of the total number of proprietors reside on tbeir 
estates. The owner of the Ghazipur estate, who holds six 
villages in this pargana, is the only resident taluqdar. Among 
the others are the Maharaja of Balrampur, the Raja of Jahangir- 
abad, Mahant Harcharan Das, Mirza Jafar Ali Khan, the Saiyid 
•fcaluqdar of Ahmamau, the Sheikh taluqdar of Jasmara and the 
Kayasths of Gokalpur-Aseni. An account of all these estates has 
been given in Chapter III. As in every other pargana the small 
Rajputs and Musalman proprietors have lost very heavily since 
the settlement of 1866. The chief gainers have been the Musal- 
man taluqdars and larger zamindars, Kayasths, Kashmiri 
pleaders and money-lenders, Banias and Khattris* 
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The chief interest of the pargana centres in the city of 
Lucknow^ and it has consequently no history of its own. It was 
known as a pargana in the days of Akbar and during the time 
of the Oudh Government belonged to the Huzur tahsiL 

LUCKNOW TaJisU. 

The headquarters tahsfl of the district is composed of the 
three parganas of Lucknow, Bijnaur and Kakori, all of which 
have been separately described with an account of their physical 
characteristics, revenue, agriculture and landed proprietors. It 
occupies a central position, being bounded on the north by the 
two parganas of the Malihabad tahsil, on the east by the Dewa 
pargana of Bara Banki and pargana Mohanlalganj, on the south 
fey Nigohan and the Sai, which separates it from Unao, and on the 
west by pargana Mohan, which since 1869 has belonged to the 
Unao district. It has an area of 376 square miles, including 
the city and cantonments of Lucknow. The Gumti and the 
Sai, with their tributaries, form the chief drainage lines. In 
pargana Bijnaur the drainage is somewhat defective and 
the land frequently sinks into large shallow depressions, 
the chief of which are the chain of jhlls which culminate in the 
Bakh stream. In the Lucknow pargana there is only one large 
jhll in the villages of Chinhat and Bharwara^ 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the district 
in the charge of a full-powered officer of the district staff. 
There are benches of honorary magistrates at Lucknow and 
Kakori. The civil work is divided between the two munsifs of 
Lucknow, from whom appeals lie to the Subordinate Judge and 
to the District Judge of Lucknow. For the purposes of police 
administration there are police-stations, excluding those of the 
city and cantonments, at Mandiaon, Kakori and Banthara. The 
circles of these stations do not in any way coincide with these 
of the fiscal subdivisions. Pargana Lucknow lies chiefly in the 
Mandiaon circle, but 24 villages belong to Kakori, twelve to 
Banthara, seven to Malihabad and three to Goshainganj, while 
a large part of the Mandiaon circle extends into pargana 
Mahona. Similarly the greater part of Kakori pargana belongs 
to the Kakori circle, but one village comes under the jurisdiction 
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of tliana Malihabad, and eleven villages of the Malihabad 
pargana are included in the Kakori thana. Pargana Bijnaur, 
again, is mainly in the Banthara circle; but twelve villages 
belong to Kakori, six to Goshainganj and four to Mohanlalganj. 
A list of the post-offices, bazdrs, fairs and schools of the tahsil 
Ayill be found in the appendix. 

Means of communication are generally excellent. Through 
Lucknow passes the main line of the Oudh and Rohikhand 
Railway with stations at Lucknow, Alamnagar and Kakori. 
Besides this there is the loop line of the same system with 
stations at Malhaur and Juggaur, and the line frord Lucknow 
to Cawnpore, with stations at Amausi and Harauni in the 
Bijnaur pargana. The latter consists of tw^o separate lines, both 
l)road-gauge and metre-gauge. Th e metre-gauge connects with th e 
Bengal and North-Western Railway and the Lucknow, Sitapur 
and Bareilly State Railway. The former has stations at Luck-’ 
now, Aish-bagh, Daliganj, Badshahnagar, Malhaur and J uggaur ; 
and the latter at Lucknow, Daliganj and Mandiaon. Metalled 
' roads lead from LucknW in all directions, to Cawnpore, Pyzabad, 
Sitapur, Malihabad, Rai Bareli and Sultanpur. The unmetalled 
roads comprise those from Chinhat to Dewa and Satrikh, from 
Lucknow to Mohan, from Mohan to Bani on the Cawnpore 
road, whence a metalled road runs to Mohanlalganj, and from 
Lucknow to Bijnaur and Sissaindi. There are military encamp- 
ing-grounds at Lucknow^, Chinhat, Banthara and Andha-ki- 
Chauki, the last-named being a village on the road to Malihabad. 
There are inspection bungalows at Bani and Thakurdwara. 

The population of the tahsil, including that of the city and 
cantonments, at the census of 1901 was 464,896 persons. That 
of the rural area amounted to 190,847, of whom 99,600 were 
males and 91,247 females. Classified according to religions, 
there were 196,262 Hindus, 21,469 Musalmans and 116 others. 
The principal Hindu castes are Ahirs, Lodhs, Pasis and 
Chamars. Rajputs also are numerous, amounting to over 
10,000 persons. The best represented clans are Chauhans, 
Jaiswars, Bais, Janwars, Dikhits and Sombansis. Among 
the Musalmans the most numerous are Sheikhs, who are 
chiefly of the Siddiqi subdivision. There are also large numbers 
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of Pathans, Jiilahas and Behnas. The Musalmans are chiefly 
found in the neighboux'hood of Lucknow and in the old tow^n of 
Kakori and Bijnaiir. The population of the tahsil is almost 
entirely agricultural, as the whole of the trade is confined to 
the city of Lucknow. 

MAHOIs A, Pargana Mahona, Tahstl Malihabad. 

The capital of the pargana lies in latitude 27® 6' north 
and longitude 80® 55' east, two miles to the ea.st of the metalled 
road from Lucknow to Sitapur, and at a distance of about 
sixteen miles from the district headquarters. The village is 
connected with the main road by an unmetalled road leading 
past Itaunja and on to Mai in pargana Malihabad. A contin- 
uation of the same road runs east to Kursi in Bara Banki." A 
third road runs north-east to join the main road at Ataria in 
Sitapur. The place is of very little importance. It contained 
in 1901 a poj)ulation of 1,643 persons or, if we include the 
adjoining hamlets of Gobindpur and Kesarmau Kalan, 3,059, of 
whom 879 were Musalmans and 48 Jains. A third hamlet is 
Bahadurganj to the north-west of the town, and contains a popu- 
lation of 243 persons. The story goes that the headquarters 
of the pargana were formerly established in Mahona itself, but 
that the Brahman proprietors of Gobindpur on one occasion 
broke into the Government fort and recovered a child that they 
had placed there as a security for revenue. The Amil on this 
moved his fort to Bahadurganj. Mahona itself is held in 
taluqdari tenure and gives its name to the Panwar taluqa, other- 
wise known as Mahgaon, which is at present owned by Maha- 
raj Rani, widow of Babu Pirthipal Singh. Gobindpur and 
Kesarmau are still held in pattidari tenure by the Brahmans. 
Mahona possesses a bazdr, in which weekly markets are held 
and a vernacular middle school attended by 106 pupils. 


MAHONA Pargana^ Tahsil Malihabai)* 

This pargana lies in the north-east of the district and 
forms the eastern portion of the tahsil. It is bounded on the 
west by Malihabad, from which it is separated by the Gumti, 
on the south-west and south by Lucknow, on the north by 
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pargana Manwan of Sitapur and Kursi of Bara Banki, while 
the latter, with pargana Dewa of the same district, also forms its 
boundary on the east. It is of an irregular shape, its length 
varying from twelve to sixteen and its breadth from seven 
to ten miles. In general, it is fertile and well cultivated, but 
along the banks of the Gumti, and for a considerable distance 
inland, the surface is undulating and varied, the villages in the 
south of this tract being characterized by stretches of sandy hhur, 
while elsewhere there are occasional marshes fed from springs 
which rise in the higher lands. The tarai in the north is level, 
and though subject to inundations and liable to become saturated, 
generally bears good rabi crops. In the north-east the soil is 
chiefly clay, and here the country abounds in jhils and ponds, 
with a stretch of dhak jungle towards the borders that is slowly 
being brought under the plough. The jungle area was formerly 
much greater, but much of it has been cut down of late years. 
That which remains is cut every three years and is of consider- 
able value. Down the centre of the pargana runs a good strip 
of loam soil with abundant means of irrigation. Most of the 
unculturable land lies in the south and south-east, which are 
crossed by wide stretches of barren •dsar. The precaidous 
villages lie in the hhur and tarai circles of the Gumti, but 
though cultivation is often poor, the abundant thatching grass 
that grows near the Gumti and is transported by boat to Luck- 
now is an asset of considerable value. Only three villages can 
be really described as precarious : Barkhurdarpur in the south- 
east, Ahmadpur Khera near Itaunja, and Rajapur-Salempur in 
the east, and these suffer from the excess rather than the want 
of water. 

The area of the pargana is 94,364 acres or 147“4 square 
miles. The cultivated area in 1902 was 68,835 acres, or 62 per 
cent., which shows an increase of over 6,000 acres since the 
settlement of 1866, and 4,000 acres since the last revision. The 
barren land covers 14,800 acres, of which 4,400 acres are under 
water, and only 60 per cent, actually barren waste. The cul- 
turable area is still large, amounting to 20,700 acres or nearly 
22 per cent., which is only exceeded in Mohanlalganj. Groves 
fairly abundant, covering 2,930 acres. The area irrigated in 
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1902 was about 32 per cent, of tbe cultivation, but much more 
could be watered in case of need. Wells supply somewhat 
more than half of this and are fairly numerous everywhere, 
but the tanks are also very largely employed. The number of 
masonry wells has greatly increased of late years, so that this 
source of irrigation has supplanted the tanks to a very remark- 
able extent, for in 1866 no less than 81 per cent, was watered 
from the jhlls and ponds. Unprotected wells can be easily 
constructed in all parts except in the sandy circle where 
the water-level is about 30 feet below the surface and the 
loose nature of the subsoil renders masonry aim ost imperative. 
Elsewhere the water-level ranges from sixteen to twenty feet. 

The crops grown in this pargana are generally the same as 
in the rest of the district. In the kharif harvest rice generally 
largely predominates and covers about 29 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area. Next come juar, bajra and arhar. In the rabi, 
wheat takes the lead and is generally sown alone. Gram and 
peas cover an almost equal area, and are followed at a long dis- 
tance by barley, usually grown in combination with other crops. 
The holdings are generally small, the average being 2*8 acres. 
No less than 79 per cent, is held by ordinary tenants and over 
eleven per cent, is cultivated by proprietors. Under-proprietors 
are comparatively scarce in this pargana, holding only 1^650 
acre^. The grain-rented area is proportionately larger in 
Mahona than elsewhere, and at the time of the last settlement 
amounted to 6^419 acres or 9’52 per cent, of the total area of all 
the holdings. Grain rents are commonest in the precarious 
tracts along the banks of the Gumti, where the prevailing soil is 
hhur, and irrigation is difficult or deficient. The landholders 
usually receive half the produce. Cash rents are generally low. 
The standard rate adopted at the settlement for loam soil was 
Es. 6 per acre in all parts, except in the bhur circle, where 
it averaged to Es. 6. The rate for clay lands ranged from 
Es. 5 to Es. 3 per acre, and that of bhur from Es. 3 to Es. 2. 
The revenue assessed at the summary settlement was Es. 1,04,490 r 
this rose to Es. 1,32,780 at the first regular settlement of 1866^ 
and at the last revision the demand was raised to Es. 1,66,811, 
representing an enhancement of 22*66 per cent, on the expiring 
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assessment. There are only two revenue-free villages, Mandiaon 
and Eampur. The new demand was made progressive, the 
rise being spread over an interval of ten years. In 1902 the 
incidence was Rs. 2-14-0 per acre of cultivation and Re. 1-13-1 
per acre of the total area. 

The population of the pargana at the first census of 1881 
was 71,518 persons. Since that date there has been a consi- 
derable increase, for in 1891 it had risen to 76,378, and at the 
last census of 1901 the total population was 80,065 persons, of 
whom 41,668 were males and 38,397 females. Musalmans 
numbered 8,700, or nearly eleven per cent. There are no towns 
of any size in the pargana, tbe largest villages being Mahona, 
Mandiaon, Itaunja, Kathwara, Bhauli and Amaniganj, all of 
which have been separately mentioned. Besides these, there 
are only three villages having a population of over 1,000 per- 
sons. The population is almost entirely agricultural. Among 
the cultivating classes the largest areas are held by Rajputs, 
Ahlrs, Brahmans and Chamars. In addition to these, Lodhs, 
Pasis, Musalmans, Muraos and Kayasths all gultivate over 
1,000 acres, and many other castes are also represented. 

Means of communication are fair. The pargana is tra- 
versed from north to south by the Rohilkhand and Kumaun 
Railway from Lucknow to Sitapur, with stations at Bakhshi- 
ka-Talab and Itaunja. Parallel to this runs the metalled road. 
The latter is crossed at Itaunja by an unmetalled road leading 
from MSI and Malihabad to Mahona and Kursi, and from 
Mahona a similar road runs to Ataria station in Sitapur. The 
eastern half of the pargana is almost devoid of roads, except the 
extreme south-eastern corner, which is served by the metalled 
road from Lucknow to Kursi and Mahmudabad. Markets are 
held at nine places, as will be seen from the list given in the 
appendix. 

The pargana contains 194 villages divided at the time of the 
last settlement into 236 mah^ls. The tenure is largely taluqd^ri, 
as 82 villages comprising 86 mahdls are held by taluqddrs. Of 
the remainder fifteen villages are held by single zamlndfirs, and 
97 villages or 133 mahSls in joint zamindfiri or pattidSri tenure. 
The chief taluqdfirs of the pargana are the Panwars of Itaunja 
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and Mahona or Maligaon. The only others are those of Mah- 
mudabad and Paintepur in Sitapni^ who own small estates in 
the north, and the taluqdar of Gh^zipur in Lucknow, who owns 
the single village of Barkhurdarpur. The other proprietors 
are chiefly Musalmans, Eajputs, Brahmans, Kayasths and Khat- 
tris. Formerly the Eajputs held almost the whole pargana, 
but the coparcenary bodies of this caste have suffered very 
heavily since the settlement of 1866. Between that date and 
1896 Eajputs lost over 7,600 acres, and the smaller Brahman 
and Musalman propxdetors nearly 2,000 acres. In all, over 
14,000 acres were transferred. The chief gainers were the 
larger Musalman, Brahman and Kayasth zamlnd^rs and the 
Khattri, Bania and Brahman money-lenders. The taluqdars 
have maintained their position, all of their estates being in 
prosperous circumstances. 

The Pan wars are the principal clan of the pargana and till 
recently owned several fine estates besides the two taluqas. 
The history of the latter has been given in Chapter III. The 
old Panwar tappas of Eewan and Bahirgaon have been broken 
up, and the same may be said of the Chauhan estates of 
Kathwara and Bhauli, an account of which has been given in 
the articles on those villages. A third family of Chauhans, 
that of Magat, a village near Kathwara, has suffered the same 
fate. This family was founded by Bachhraj, the brother of 
Achhraj, who seized the village of Kathwara. They originally 
held twelve villages, four of which they had lost by 1866, and 
now very little remains for them. 

The pargana contains traces of mythical history which 
centre round the village of Eukhara, some four miles south of 
Itaunja on the Sitapur road. Eukha was the daughter of 
Banasur, and she it was who fell in love with Anrudh, the 
grandson of Sri Krishn. Similarly Kubhan, the founder of 
Kumhrawan, was one of his ministers, and Kesri Daiyat, who 
founded Kesarmau close to Mahona, was another of his lieu- 
tenants. Hither came Sri Krishn aided by Arjun Pandava, and 
vanquished Banasur. In Kumhrawan there is an image of 
Mahadeo called Kursen, which it is said was the object of 
Kubhan^s worship. Arjun founded the village of Arjunpur, 
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and both this place and Bukhara are obviously of considerable 
antiquity, as is evident from the old mounds which still exist 
covered with broken bricks. In Bukhara there is a large 
dharamsala and a well built by Mathura Das, the Diwan of 
Sharf-ud-din, the converted Hindu; his original name was 
Jagannath, and he farmed the province in the days of Muham- 
mad Ali. He changed his religion in order to save his life 
when called to account for defalcation. 

The pargana is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhari. At annexa- 
tion the old pargana of Mandiaon was broken up and divided 
between Lucknow and Mahona; the latter then became one of 
the two parganas that formed the Kursi tahsil. On the transfer 
of pargana Kursi to Bara Banki, Mahona was united to Malih- 
abad and formed into the new tahsil of that name. 


MAL, Pargana and Tahsil Malihabap. 

A village situated in the centre of the pargana, in lati- 
tude 27° V north and longitude 80° 45' east, on the road from 
Malihabad to Atrauli and Kalyanmal, from vrhich a branch 
road here takes off to Itaunja and Mahona. There is a baz^r 
here, known as Eamnarainganj and built by Pandit Ram Narain, 
a money-lender, in which markets are held twice a week, on 
Sundays and Thursdays. There is also a weekly cattle-market* 
Three fairs take place during the year : the Athon fair in Chait, 
the Mahabir fair in Jeth, and the Janamashtami fair in Bhadon.. 
The village lands were formerly owned by the descendants of 
the Gaharwar founders, but they only retain about one-fourth, 
the remainder being held by Pandit Bakht Narain, the son of 
Ram Narain. The area is 847 acres, assessed at Rs. 1,970; 
Irrigation is effected from wells and tanks, and also to a small 
extent from the Jhingi nSla, which flows to the east of the 
village. The soil is good and wheat is the staple product. The 
population in 1901 numbered 1,776 souls, of whom 303 were 
Musalmans. Chamars are the most numerous Hindu caste. 
The village possesses two temples, a mosque, and the tomb of 
one Gulmir Shah. 

Mdl is the headquarters of a large tribe of Gaharwar Rajputs, 
who are to be found in fifty-five villages in the north-east 
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of the pargana. They are said to have come under one Eai 
Paitawan from Manda-Bijaipur near Benares. This chieftain^ 
a brother of the ruler of Benares, went on a pilgrimage to 
Nimkhar in Sitapur and rested in the village now known as 
Paitauna, near the Gumti. On his return he found that the tent 
peg which he had left in the ground had sprouted, and deem- 
ing this an auspicious omen he settled here, driving out the 
Jhojhas, who are thought to have been converted Bhars, from 
their forts of Mdl and Ant. In the latter there is an enormous 
well at which four pairs of bullocks can work at a time, which 
is said to be of Jhojha construction, and the remains of an old 
wall from Ant to Amlauli, a village beyond Mai, are still to be 
traced. The Gaharwars made themselves masters of the Jhojha 
country and became very powerful. They tried at one time to 
extend their borders into the Bais territory of tappa Dakhlawal 
towards the Gumti, but the fight was so severe that both agreed 
to retain the ancient boundary of the Akraddi stream. On 
another occasion they fought with Abd-un-Nabi Khan of Garhi 
Sanjar Khan, but were worsted and lost some land on which the 
Pathan founded Nabipanah and planted a grove called the 
Ranjit Bagh. Abd-un-Nabi, however, was subsequently dis- 
graced and the Gaharwars recovered the village. They used to 
practice female infanticide, and are too proud to plough and too 
dignified to run. This pride seems to have caused their ruin, 
added to their disunion, for they partitioned their land into 
seven estates known as M^il, Atari, Salinagar, Amlauli, Masira, 
Hamfrpur and Nabipanah, each of which is rapidly passing 
from them. Five villages were absorbed at once by the 
Pathan taluqdars of Malihabad. 

MALHAUR, Pargaim and Tahsil LtrcKNOW. 

A village in latitude 26° 52' north and longitude 81° 3' 
east, about six. miles east of Lucknow, adjoining Chinhat on 
the south and lying about a mile and-a-half to the south of 
the main road from Lucknow to Fyzabad. It deserves separate 
mention as possessing two railway stations on the Bengal and 
North -’Western Railway and the loop line of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, The revenue name of the village is Nizampur- 
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Malhatir^ an unimportant place with a population of 706 per- 
sons^ of whom 281 are Musalmans. The station itself is situated 
in the village of Bharwara, which adjoins Malhaur on the west. 
Nizampur-Malhaur covei’s an area of 487 acres and is held in 
pattid^ri tenure by Sheikhs, one-third of the village being 
revenue-free. Bharwara is of considerable size, covering 1,440 
acres with a revenue of Bs. 2,550. The lands of both villages 
are irrigated from tanks, the southern portion of the great 
Kataulha jhil lying within the limits of Bharwara. There is a 
small lower primary school at Malhaur. 

MALIHABAD, Pargarm and TalisU Malihabad. 

The headquarters of the tahsil lies in latitude 26® 55^ 
north and longitude 80® 43' east, on the road from Lucknow 
to Sandfla at a distance of fifteen miles from the former. 
Branch roads lead from Malihabad to Kalyanmal in Hardoi and 
to Mohan in Unao. To the north of the town runs the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Eailway, with a station close to the Kalyan- 
mal road, about a mile to the north of the main site. The place 
contains, besides the tahsil and police-station, which lie on the 
Lucknow road, a dispensary, post-office, cattle-pound and a 
registration office. There is a large tahsili school here, attended 
by about 190 pupils, and a Government school for gilds. The 
market is known as Mirzaganj and lies on the Sandila road 
to the west of the tahsil. On the road, too, is the sarai, which 
was built in 1860. Mirzaganj is the property of the Pathan 
taluqdars; it was bought and improved by them, and at first 
rose to be a large centre of trade, but it declined rapidly after 
the establishment of the market at Kankarabad by Saadat Ali 
Khan and the foundation of ISTawabganj near Mohan. The 
trade of Malihabad is now of little importance and nothing 
worthy of note is made here except a species of tin-foil, known 
as tabaq^ with which cheap bracelets and the Musalman tdzias 
are overlaid. The place is celebrated for its mangoes, which go 
by the name of safeda, and for its orchards of her trees. The 
only buildings of any note in the place are the houses of the 
taluqdars Ahmad Ali Khan and Muhammad Ali Khan, and a few 
small mosques and tombs ; one of the latter being that of the wife 
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of Nawab Shahim Khan, one of the earlj governors of Oudh. 
The place is picturesquely built on broken ground on the left 
bank of the Behta and extends for a considerable area. 

Adjoining Malihabad are Garhi Sanjar Khan on the west 
,and Bakhtiyarnagar on the south. Both of these are intimately 
connected with the place, but have been separately described. 
The lands of Malihabad cover 1,612 acres and are held in 
pattidari tenure by Pathans ; they are assessed at Es. 2,000, but 
a large portion of the village is held revenue-free. The culti- 
vated area is large, and is abundantly irrigated from wells. 
Groves cover 333 acres. The population in 1869 numbered 
8,026 persons, but from that date the town has su ffered a con- 
siderable decline. At the last census there were 7,554 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 2,806 were Musalmans, most of whom are in very 
reduced circumstances. The town is administered under Act 
XX of 1866, and for the purposes of the Act is united with 
Garhi Sanjar Khan. In 1902, out of a total of 1,986 houses 
1,400 were assessed to taxation, the total income being Rs. 2,466, 
and the incidence of the house-tax Re. 1-6-1 per assessed house 
and Re. 0-3-0 per head of population. The expenditure for the 
same year was Rs, 2,307, of which Rs. 1,270 were devoted to the 
upkeep of the town police, Rs. 600 to conservancy, and about 
Rs. 200 to local improvements. 

The place is said to have been founded by one Malia, a 
P4si, buti nothing is known of this person, although it appears 
that the Pdsis and Arakhs held sway over this and the sur- 
rounding villages from the earliest time. It is also said that the 
P^sis had a mint here and that their coins have sometimes been 
found, from which the town gained its name of Khonta Shahr 
or the city of the bad money. Kothing definite, however, is 
known of the place till the time of Akbar, when it was 
colonized by the Pathans. The date of the Musalman occupation 
is uncertain, but it has been suggested that it occurred as early 
as the time of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji, who invaded Oudh 
in 1202. Prior to the time of Shuja-ud-daula it seems that the 
principal sites were Bakhtiyarnagar and Garbi Sanjar Khan. 
During his reign the Pathan proprietors granted a portion 
of Malihabad, known as the Kenwal-har, to Paqir Muhammad 
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Khan, an Afridi Pathan of Rohilkhand, who was the founder 
of the two Pathan families of Kasmandi Khurd and Sahlamau, 
an account of which has already been given in Chapter III. 
The hazdv Mirzagan j was built by Mirza Hasan Beg, an official 
of the Oudh Government. The other bazSr of Amaniganj 
beyond the railway station owes its origin to Asaf-ud-daula, 
who built the place on his way to fight with the Rohillas. 


MALIHABAD Pargana, TahsU Malihabad. 

This pargana consists of the north-western portion of the 
district, being bounded on the east by Mahona and Lucknow, 
on the south by Kakori, on the west by Auras-Mohan of Unao, 
on the north-yvest by Sandila and on the north by Gnndwa of 
the Hardoi district. The chief river is the Gumti, which 
separates this pargana from Mahona in the east. Besides this, 
there are three tributary streams of the same river, the most 
important of which is the Behta, which enters the pargana 
from Hardoi at Jindaur and flows in an exceedingly tortuous 
course through the south, leaving it at Malha not far from its 
confluence with the Gumti. The others are the Jhingi and 
Akraddi, both of which take a south-easterly direction from 
Gundwa through the pargana and fall into the Gumti. These 
streams are of little use and are only slightly employed for 
irrigation. The coarse of the Behta is marked by ravines and 
beds of kankar, while those of the others are similarly charac- 
terized by kankar and unculturable stretches of Usar. The soil 
varies greatly. In places, and especially in those villages 
lying between Malihabad and the Hardoi border on the 
north, it is an excellent loam with plentiful means of irrigation. 
In the north-east, on the other hand, the soil is more or less 
sandy, with a scanty water-supply and precarious crops. XTsar is 
chiefly prevalent in the north-west and there are several patches 
of dh4k jungle, notably in the three large adjoining villages of 
this circle, Jamaulia, Mundiara and Kharsara. There is a small 
area of tarai in the lowlying lands near the Gumti, but this is 
confined to the three villages of Manjhi, Badiyan and Ataria. 

The pargana is the second largest in the district, coming 
next to Mohanlalganj. The area, is 119,501 acres or 186*7 
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square miles. In 82 per cent, the soil is classed as either goind 
or loam, while sandy hh'Ufr covers nearly ten per cent, and 
stiff clay most of the remainder. The cultivated area in 1902 
was 77,632 acres or 65 per cent. — a high proportion, that shows 
an increase of 6,000 acres since the last settlement. There 
is still a large area of culturable waste, amounting to 28,200 
acres or over 23 per cent., but of this 3,323 acres or nearly 
three per cent, are under groves, the pargana in most parts 
being very w^ell wooded. The unculturable area is small, being 
in all 14,646 acres ; and even then only half of this is actually 
barren, the re^t being under water or taken up by homesteads 
and roads. Irrigation in the same year was extended to 20,680 
acres, or 27 per cent, of the cultivation; but this could be 
largely supplemented in case of need, as wells can be easily 
constructed in almost all parts, the average depth of the water- 
level being no more than 18 feet below the surface. Three- 
fourths of the irrigation is supplied by wells which have, 
as elsewhere in the district, largely supplemented the tanks, 
which in 1866 watered over 60 per cent. The number of 
masonry wells has increased enormously, as it has risen from 
1,076 at the last settlement to 1,500 in 1902 — a very satisfactory 
sign, as it renders the pargana far more secure against any 
natural calamity. The tanks are still used somewh at extensively, 
but their value is discounted by their liability to dry up in 
years of scanty rainfall. The pargana in fact is not only 
admirably cultivated, but has a larger proportionate supply 
of well irrigation than any others, except possibly Lucknow 
and Kakori. Means of irrigation are deficient in the small 
villages of Belwa and Nazarnagar in the north-west, and in 
Mandwana, Birpnr, Manjhana, Tikri Kalan, Pokhra, Godhan 
and Garb Thamba in the sandy tract to the north-east. The 
villages of Ataria and Manjhi in the Gumti khadir, on the 
other hand, are liable to damage from inundation and satura- 
tion from the river. 

The rabi is the principal harvest, but the system of agricul- 
ture does not differ in any way from that in vogue in the rest of 
the district. The chief kharlf staple is rice, followed by hajra 
juar and maize, the large area under bajra testifying to the 
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extent of inferior sandy soil. In the rabi, wheat as usual 
takes the lead^ but in this pargana it is more often sown in 
combination with other crops than elsewhere. Gram and peas 
follow next in order, and then barley. The holdings are small 
as elsewhere, and average 2*82 acres. Ordinary tenants hold 
no less than 80 per cent, of the land, and only 10 per cent, is 
cultivated by proprietors and less than four per cent, by under- 
proprietors. The grain-rented area is larger than in any 
other pargana, amounting to 9,332 acres at the time of the last 
settlement. Rents are low and fairly uniform, but the high-caste 
tenants as usual hold on privileged terms. The standard rates 
of the settlement ranged from Rs. 8 per acre for goind to Rs. 2 
per acre for the worst hhv/r. The average rate fo r loam was 
about Rs. 6, and for clay from Rs. 6 to Rs. 3T4 per acre. The 
revenue demand at the summary settlement was Rs. 1,18,644. In 
1866 this was raised to Rs. 1,48,871, and at the last revision 
a further large enhancement of 33*61 per cent, was imposed, the 
increased demand being made progressive. The final revenue 
is Rs. 1,80,101, and in 1902 the incidence was Rs. 2*13 per 
acre of cultivation and Re. 1-1-1 per acre of the whole area. 
There are five villages and six mahals held revenue-free at a 
nominal assessment of Rs. 6,316. 

The population of the pargana in 1869 was 87,316. At the 
last census it had risen to 104,165 persons, of whom 54,214 were 
males and 49,951 females. Musalmans numbered 16,837 or 
about 19 per cent. The population is almost wholly agricul- 
tural, and the chief cultivating classes are Rajputs, Ahirs, 
Chamars, Pasis, Musalmans and Brahmans. Muraos, too, are 
numerous, holding 4,500 acres. Malihabad is the only town of 
any size in the pargana, but there are several large villages of 
some importance and interest. Separate articles will be found 
on Mai, Jindaur, Kharawan, Khalispur, Kasmandi-Kalan and 
Khurd, Baklitiyarnagar and Garhi Sanjar Khan. Besides these, 
Sispan, a large village in the north-west, has a population of 
over 2,000 persons and thirteen others contain over 1,000 
inhabitants. The largest bazdr is at Mirzaganj, which forms 
part of Malihabad. The other markets are those at Amani- 
ganj and Rahxmabad, as well as those given in the appendix. 
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The pargana is traversed by the main line of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway^ with stations at Rahimabad and 
Malihabad. Parallel to this runs the road from Lucknow to 
Hardoi, which is metalled as far as the tahsfl headquarters. 
Through Malihabad runs an iinmetalled road from Mohan in 
Unao to Kalyanmal in Hardoi, passing the village of Mul^ 
whence a branch road leads to Mahona and Kursi. The only 
other road is that from Rahimabad to Auras and Unao. 

The pargana contains 188 villages divided into 267 mahals 
at the time of the last settlement. Of these^ 48 villages and 
nine pattis are owned by taluqdars and 64 mahals by single 
zamindars. The resident taluqdars are the Pathans of Malih- 
abad, who own the estates of Sahlamau and Kasmandi-Khnrd^ 
an account of which will be found in Chapter IIT. The 
remainder live in the Hardoi and Unao districts. They 
include the Raja of Bliarawan, the Bais taluqdars of Pawayan 
and Nandauli, the Kayasths of Sarawan, the Sheikhs of 
Kakrali and the Saiyids of Jalalpur. The Rajputs are the 
largest landholders, but they have lost very heavily since the 
settlement of 1866. So, too, have the smaller Musalman proprie- 
tors. In all over 23,000 acres were transferred at the expense 
of the smaller zamindars. between 1866 and 1896. The chief 
gainers have been the Musalman taluqdars, zamindars and 
lawyers, Kashmiri pleaders, and Banias and Brahman money- 
lenders. One of the largest land-owners in the pargana is 
Pandit Bakht Narain, Kashmiri, the son of Ram Narain 
of Lucknow, who made very extensive purchases from the 
Rajputs. 

The pargana contains a number of families who at one 
time held possession of large and well-defined tracts of land. 
Mention has been made of the Pathans of Garhi Sanjar Khan, 
Bakhtiyarnagar and Khalispur in the articles on those villages, 
and similarly of the Gaharwars of Mai, the Janwars of Khara- 
wan and the Sheikhs and Solankhis of Jindaur. Among 
others, the Bazid Khel Pathans of Barigarhi deserve mention. 
They are said to have come here about eight generations ago 
under one Sheikh Ibrahim, an officer in the service of the Dehli 
emperor. They first settled in Habibpur-Nasiamau, close to 
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Malihabad^ and acquired by degrees eight villages to the west of 
Malihabad, some of which they still hold. 

In the north-east of the pargana there was formerly 
a large estate, known as tappa Daklawal, consisting of 62 
villages held by Bais. The greater part of this tappa is 
now included in Hardoi, but 22 villages lie in this pargana. 
The family is said to have been founded by one Ram 
Chandra, who married into the Panwar family of Itaunja 
and drove out the Bamhan Gaurs from this part of the 
pargana. He had three sons, who settled in Bangalpur, Pipar- 
gaon and Bhithri, and their descendants are known as the 
Bangali, Piparhar and Bhitharia Bais. To this family belong 
thetaluqdars of Bharawan and Pawayan in Hardoi, but the rest 
of the clan has lost a great part of its possessions. 

Another tappa was that of Siswara, consisting of some 24 
villages in the centre of the pargana. This was held by 
Nikumbh Rajputs, who came here under two brothers, Kanh 
and Kharak, from Narwar, and drove out the original Jhojhas. 
and seized their villages. Some of these Nikumbhs still hold 
their original estates, and one family, that of Dilaw^arnagar, 
became Musalman. The tappa of Kathauli Rao was colonized 
by Janwars under one Rai Sukh, but most of their villages 
have fallen into the hands of Pathan families of Malihabad. 
The Janwars now only hold the small village of Shahzadpur. 
In like manner the Gautams of Datli in the south of the 
pargana have lost almost all their estates to the Pathans* They 
are said to have come some four hundred years ago under Deo 
Rai and Naya Rana from Argal, and to have ejected the Arakhs 
from twelve villages. At the present time they only hold a 
few mahals. 

In early days the pargana is said to have been held by 
Pasis and Arakhs. It seems that some of these became Musal- 
man and were called Jhojhas. The common tradition ascribes 
all the old deserted sites in the pargana to these Jhojhas, 
although they do not differ in any way from those which 
elsewhere are popularly believed to have been held by the 
Bhars. Such mounds are to be found eveiywhere, but espe- 
cially in Antgarhi, Dilawarnagar, Mai and Siswara. At all 
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events, the pargana was soon overrun by the various tribes of 
liajputs, and the latter invariably assert that they conquered 
the Arakhs and not the Jliojhas. The Rajputs held the whole 
pargana from the thirteenth century for about 300 years, and 
then came the different families of Pathans. It seems probable 
that many of the present Sheikh proprietors are no more than 
converted Hindus. In the time of Akbar the pargana was 
known by its present name, and during the Nawabi it was 
included in the chakla of Sandila. 


MALIHABAD TahsiL 

This tahsil forms the northern subdivision of the district, 
and is composed of the two parganas of Malihabad and Mahona, 
each of which has been separately described with an account of 
its physical characteristics, agriculture, revenue and landed pro- 
prietors. The tahsil is bounded on the north by the Hardoi, 
Sitapur and Bara Banki districts, on the west by Unao ; on the south 
by the pargana of Kakori and Lucknow, and on the east by the 
Dewa and Kursi parganas of Bara Banki. The river Gumti, 
which separates the two parganas of the subdivision, forms the 
main drainage line and is fed by the Behta and the two small 
watercourses known as the Jhingi and Akraddi, all of which lie 
in the Malihabad pargana. There are comparatively few 
depressions in this part of the tahsll, except in the north-west, 
where the land lies low and the soil is heavy. The chief jhils are 
those at Tharri and Sispan. In Mahona, on the other hand, 
there is a large area of lowlying clay land studded with jhils and 
tanks chiefly in the north-east, the most noteworthy depressions 
being those of Usirna and the long line of jhils which unite to 
form the Reth river. In the same tract, too, there is a consi- 
derable area of dh^k jungle. The total area of the tahsil is 
334T6 square miles. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the district in 
the charge of a full-powered officer of the district staff and the 
tahsildar, whose headquarters are at Malihabad. In addition to 
these, Muhammad Ahmad Khan, the taluqdar of Kasmandi 
Khurd, exercises the powers of an honorary magistrate of the 
third class within the limits of his estate and also has the 
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powers of an honorary mimsif throughout the Malihabad 
pargana.. Ordinarily the civil jurisdiction of the tahsil is in 
the hands of the mnnsif of the northern division of Lucknow 
in the Lucknow Judgeship. For the purposes of the police 
administration there are police-stations at Malihabad and 
Itaunja^ but their circles do not coincide with the pargana of 
tahsil boundaries. The Malihabad circle includes the greater 
part of the pargana of that name, but also extends over seven 
villages of Lucknow and one village of Kakori. The rest of' 
the pargana, consisting of 15 villages, belongs to the Kakori 
and Banthara police circles. The Itaunja thana has jurisdiction 
over 149 villages of Mahona, while the remaining 46 villages 
belong to the Mandiaon circle. The village of Mandiaon lies 
within the limits of the Mahona pargana, but the police-station 
of that name stands in Mohibullahpur of pargana Lucknow. 
The lists of markets, fairs, schools and postr-offices will be found 
in the appendix. 

Means of communication are generally good. The western 
portion of the tahsil is served by the main line of the Oudh 
and Eiohilkhand Railway, with stations at Malihabad and 
Rahimabad. In the east the Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway 
traverses pargana Mahona, and has stations at Bakhshi-ka-Talah 
and Itaunja. Parallel to the latter runs the metalled road from 
Lucknow to Sltapur, with a. military encamping-ground at 
Bakhshi-ka-Talab and an inspection bungalow at Arjunpur, A 
second metalled road runs from Lucknow to Kursi and on 
to Mahmudabad in Sltapur, but the metalling stops at Tikait- 
ganj. The road from Lucknow to Hardoi is metalled as far as 
Malihabad, and there are encamping-grounds at Malihabad and 
Rahimabad, and a bungalow at the former. Unmetalled roads 
run from Malihabad to Mohan and from Malihabad to Kalyan- 
mal in Hardoi. A branch from the latter takes off at Mai and 
goes east to Mahona and Kursi. Other roads lead from Mahona. 
to Ataria. railway station in Sltapur and from Rahimabad 
to Auras and Unao. 

The population of the tahsil in 1869 numbered 169,834 per- 
sons, this being the total of the two parganas of which it is now' 
composed. Up to the close of the first regular settlement the 
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Malihabad tahsll consisted only of Maliliabad and Auras-Mohan ; 
but the latter was given to Unao, and a new tahsll was formed 
of Malihabad and Mahona^ the latter having formerly belonged 
to the dismembered tahsil of Kursi. At the last census of 1901 
the number of inhabitants was 184/2S0, showing a very consider- 
able increase during the past thirty years, the density rising 
from 478 to 551 persons to the square mile. Males numbered 
95,882 and females 88,348. Classified according to religions 
there were 158,569 Hindus, 25,537 Musalmans, 61 Jains, 44 
Aryas, 27 Christians, one Sikh and one Parsi. Musalmans thus 
number about 16 per cent., a fai rly high proportion. Of the Hin- 
dus, the Chamars are most numerous, with 29,676 representatives-^ 
Next come Pasis, with 26,000 and Ahirs with 22,000. The oth er 
castes with more than 10,000 members are Brahmans, Lodhs 
and Eajputs. The latter are of many clans : chief among them* 
are Panwars and Chauhans, followed by Bais, Gaharwars, Som- 
bansis, Janwars, Nikumbhs, Gautams and Bhadauriyas, all of 
whom occur in numbers exceeding 350. No other caste save 
Muraos has more than 500 representatives in this tahsll. The 
most numerous are Gadaryas, Kahars, Nais, Telis, Dhobis and 
Bhurjis. Among the Musalmans, the Sheikhs come first, num- 
bering 6,587, most of whom are of the Siddiqi subdivision,. 
Next come Pathans with 4,071, the chief clans being the Ghori,. 
Afridi and Yusufzai. The only other Musalman castes of over 
1,000 persons are Gaddis,, Behnas, Julahas and Telis. 

The population is purely agricultural, and there is but little' 
trade except in agricultural produce. The proportion of the cul- 
tivating and landowning population to the rest is 77 per cent^ 
There is no manufacture or industry peculiar to the tahsll, and 
the industrial community merely consists of the ordinary village 
craftsmen. 


MANDIAON, P'argana Mahona, Tahsil MAnrriABAn. 

Mandiaon or Mariaon is a small town lying in latitude 
26^ 66' north and longitude 86® 68' east, at a distance of four miles 
north of Ducknow. The place itself lies about a mile east of 
the metalled road from Lucknow to Sltapur and the Lucknow- 
Bareilly State Raihvay. Mandiaon also gives its name to the 
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railwaj" station and the old cantonments which existed prior to 
the mutiny and were built hj Saadat Ali Khan^ who kept 
stationed here three regiments of the Company's troops. Both 
these are situated in the village of Mohibullahpur of the Luck- 
now pargana^ which lies on the high road about a mile and-a- 
half south-west of Mandiaon itself. The cantonments have 
now disappeared^ and nothing remains but a gateway or two, 
and the gable end of the church w^hich stands out among the 
crops. To the north-west lay the old race-course, and beyond 
this the cavalry lines of Mudkipiir. At the time of the mutiny 
the force stationed at Mandiaon consisted of a battery of Euro- 
pean horse artillery, two batteries of Oudh irregular artillery, 
a bullock battery of regular native artillery, and the 13th, 
48th and 71st Native Infantry, while the 7th Light Cavalry 
was at Mudkipur. The officers resided in rows of thatched 
bungalows, each surrounded by a compound, and the native 
troops occupied rows of low thatched huts fronting their several 
parades. The European artillery were stationed to the east of 
cantonments and nearest the city. The Mandiaon troops 
mutinied on the 30th of May, 1857, and on the same night the 
cantonments were plundered and burnt, and \vere never again 
occupied. 

Mandiaon itself is an ancient place, said to derive its name 
from Maudal Eikh, a devotee who lived here in the centre of a 
large forest. It was for long held by the Bhars, who were 
driven out by Malik Adam, one of Saiyid Salar^s lieutenants, 
who* came hither from Satrikh. He was killed in battle and 
buried in the Suhbatia muhalla of Lucknow- There is another 
tomb in the village in memory of the Naugaza Pir, so called 
from his immense stature. The Saiyids who remained are said 
to have held the village for 150 years, and then wore extermi- 
nated by Raja Singh and his Chauhans of Bhauli. He conferred 
the village on his Kayasth and Brahman dependents in equal 
^shares. They were subsequently made qandngos and chaiidhris 
of the Akbari pargana of Mandiaon or Mandigaon, and their 
descendants still hold shares in the village. It is now a mudbuilt 
place of no importance, with a popu^lation in 1901 of 2,547 persons, 
of whom 452 were Musalmans. Lodhs are the i)revailing 
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Hindu caste. That of Mohibullahpur^ in which the police-station^ 
post-office and railway station of Mandiaon are situated, 
was 1,&19. The revenue village is known as Mohibullahpiir and 
has an area of 1,007 acres, assessed at Rs- 3,000. There is a 
baz^r at Mohibullahpnr in which weekly markets are held. 


MAU, see MoHANnAnGAisrj. 

MOHANLALGANJ, Parganct and Tahsil Moha-ni.al.gain’J. 

The headquarters of the tahsil is situated in latitude 
26® 41' north and longitude 80® 69' east, on the road from 
Lucknow to Eai Bareli, at a distance of fourteen miles from 
the former. Other roads lead north-east to Goshainganj, south- 
west to Sissaindi and west to join the Lucknow-Cawnpore road 
at Bani, the last-named being metalled. Parallel to the Eai 
Bareli road runs the main line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand 
Railway with a station to the north-east of the bazar. The place 
takes its name from the market built here by Raja Kashi 
Parshad in 1869 and called after Mohan Lai, his father-in-law, 
from whom he received the estate. The market was built at a 
cost of Es. 60,000 and has recently been improved by the 
addition of masonry verandahs and drains, the expenditure of 
about Rs. 30,000 having been defrayed by the estate- It is 
approached on either side by two fine archways. The same 
Raja built a magnificent temple here at a cost of a lakh of 
rupees. The structure is of brick faced with marble and black 
stone. It rises to a height of 260 feet above the ground. The 
Jalbihar festival is held here in the month of Bhadon. The 
market is a considerable centre of trade, chiefly in grain and 
country cloth. Besides the tahsil and police-station, which 
adjoin one another, there is a post-office, dispensary and a 
middle vernacular school with an attendance of 76 pupils, all 
situated in Mohanlalganj. Outside the bazar there is a military 
encamping-ground to the east of the Rai Bareli road. 

Mohanlalganj is situated in the large revenue village of 
Mau, one of the headquartei'S of the Choraha Janwars, who 
occupied a large part of the pargana at the end of the sixteenth 
centitry. These Janwars founded a large number of villages 
covering a considerable tract of country lying on all sides of 
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Mdl but the west^ and j)robably drove out the old Bhar inhabit- 
ants. In the village of Hulas Khera to the south-east of 
Mohanlalganj there are the remains of an old fort on the banks 
of the great Karela jhil, which is probably of Bhar origin. 
These Janwars were an aggressive and enterprising family, and 
on one occasion they attacked and plundered some of the king^s 
treasure that was being conveyed to Dehli, and thus earned 
their title of Chorahas or ^^plunderers.^^ They are descended 
from Banke Rai, the younger brother of Seni Sah, who founded 
the Purseni house, and they still own several villages of this 
parganaii They lost Man in the later days of the Nawabi, when 
it was held in farm by Mohan Lai. 

The lands of Mau cover 2,626 acres and are held in per- 
petual settlement at a revenue of Rs. 3,800. More than half 
the lands are cultivated and are irrigated from tanks, while 
groves cover over 200 acres. The population of Mohanlalganj 
and Mau, which in 1869 amounted to 3,674 persons, has remained 
stationary ever since. In 1901 there were 3,669 inhabitants, of 
whom 462 were Musalmans and sixteen Christians. A Church 
of England Mission has recently been established here, a 
branch of the Nigohan establishment. The population is 
chiefly agricultural, but considerable numbers are engaged in 
trade. In 1901, prior to the recent regulations, there were nine 
persons assessed to income tax, with a total combined income of 
Rs. 6,750. 

MOHANLALGANJ Pargana^ TahsU Moiiat!5‘L.a.IjGAM. 

This pargana is one of the two into which the tahsfl of the 
same name is divided. It forms the south-eastern subdivision 
of the district, being bounded on the west by Nigohan, Bijnaur 
and Lucknow, on the south by Nigohan and the Bachhrawan 
pargana of Rai Bareli, and on the east by pargana Haidargarh 
in the Bara Banki district. Its northern and north-eastern 
boundary is the river Gumti, which separates it from Lucknow 
«End Hewa on the north and from Satrikh on the north-east. 
The river enters the pargana at Mastemau and leaves it at 
Salempur. The country along the Gumti is rough and broken, 
wide sandy stretches alternating with ravines, w^hile in the 
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immediate neighbourhood of the river the land lies low; but 
there is practically no tarai and the bed is constantly liable 
to inundation. The soil in the northern and the north-eastern 
tract is of a poor sandy nature, and 32 villages are thus affected ; 
only one village, however, Dhaurahra, on the river bank 
between Gauria Kalan and Amethi, can be described as preca- 
rious. South of the bhur circle and occupying the north and 
east central portion of the pargana is a fine tract of good loam 
soil, while the southern and largest portion consists of a heavy 
clay, varied by several expanses of barren Htsar^ which cross the 
pargana from east to west, and dotted with numerous jhlls. 
The drainage of this tract is chiefly effected by a chain of jhlls 
which begins at Hulas Khera in the large Karela jhil and 
takes a south-easterly direction towards Nagram. The extreme 
western portion is drained by the Bakh, which flows past 
Mohanlalganj into Nigohan, and the centre by the Loni, which 
rises in a jhil near Parehta to the north-east of the tahsil 
headquarters and flows east to join the Gumti near Salempur. 
TJie drainage in the south is frequently defective, and though 
excellent rice crops are raised in the neighbourhood of the 
jhlls, several villages may be classed as precarious on account 
of the danger of saturation to which they are liable. The 
worst are those in which Hmr is most prevalent, such as Daud- 
nagar, Indrajit Khera and Habuapur to the north-east of 
Mohanlalganj, and Harai in the eastern tract. In othei' 
respects tlie pargana is fertile and well cultivated. 

The area is 128,563 acres or 200*8 square miles, the par- 
gana being thus the largest in the district. Cultivation in 1902 
covered 71,174 acres, or 65 per cent., which is a low proportion^ 
but which nevertheless shows an increase of over 5,000 acres 
since 1866 and over 3,500 acres since the last settlement. The 
unculturable area is still very large, amounting to no less than. 
24,500 acres or nearly 20 per cent., and is chiefly due to the 
large amount of Usar, although over 6,000 acres are under 
water and nearly 4,000 acres are occupied by homesteads, roads 
and buildings. Of the culturable land, amounting to over 
25 per coat., more than half is old fallow and the rest is not of 
a good quality, as it includes much soil that should properly 
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be classed as iisar. Groves are numerous^ the pargana being 
exceptionally well wooded. They cover 5,600 acres or consid- 
erably over four per cent, of the total area. Means of irriga- 
tion are ample. Besides the numerous large lakes, the number of 
masonry wells is great and rapidly increasing. In 1866 over 70 
per cent, of the irrigation w’-as eflFected from tanks and there 
were but few wells. In 1896 the number of protected wells 
was 1,160, and this had risen to over 1,600 in 1902. Earthen 
wells can be constructed almost everywhere with ease, as water 
is met with at a depth ranging on an average from 19 to 21 feet. 
In 1902 the total irrigated area was 27,250 acres or 38 per cent, 
of the cultivation, and nearly two-thirds of this was obtained 
from wells — a most remarkable change, which is, however, 
common to all the parganas of this district. 

The pargana differs in no way as to the system of agriculture 
and the principal staple crops from the other parganas of the 
district. Rice is the most important crop and covers about 35 
per cent, of the total cultivated area. Next among the kharif 
crops comes juar, while bajra is largely grown in the sandy 
villages to the north. In the rabi wheat predominates, cover- 
ing alone and in combination about 28 per cent, of the cultiva- 
tion- Following it are gram, peas and barley. By far the 
larger part of the area, amounting to 76 per cent., is held 
by ordinary tenants at full rates, their holdings averaging 
2*7 acres. Over eleven per cent, is held as sir or hhrudkdshi, 
and 4'7 per cent, by under-proprietors, whose average holdings 
are 3*4 acres in extent. The grain-rented area is very small, 
amounting at the time of the last settlement to 2*66 per 
cent, of the total area of holdings of all kinds. The standard 
rates as adopted at the settlement vary considerably according 
to the nature of the soil. The rate for clay lands ranges 
from Rs. 7-12-0 to Rs. 5-13-0 per acre, and those of loam from 
Rs. 6-12-0 to Rs. 4-11-0. Bhur^ as usual, pays the lowest 
rate, the average being Rs. 2-13-0 per acre. The highest rates 
are paid by the Kdchhis, and owing perhaps to the proprietor- 
ship of so many villages by Musalmans, the Brahmans do not 
obtain such favourite terms as elsewhere. The revenue demand 
at the summary settlement was Rs- 1,56,510, which rose to 
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Rs. 1,79,740 in 1866. At the last settlement the revenue was 
fixed at Rs. 2,04,014, this being the actual sum payable to 
Government. The nominal demand is greater, as the Sissaindi 
estate is held on a permanent settlement. The enhancement on 
the expiring demand amounted to 22-13 per cent., and was 
spread over a period of eleven years. In 1902 the incidence 
per acre of cultivation was Rs. 3-4-11 per acre of cultivation 
and Re. 1-13-3 per acre of the total area, a higher figure than in 
any other pargana of the district. 

The population of the pargana at the first census of 1869* 
numbered 113,659 persons. Up to 1891 it remained stationary, 
but at the last census the total was 117,394, of whom 59,876 
were males and 57,518 females. Musalmans numbered 12,100, 
or over ten per cent, of the population. The chief cultivating' 
castes are Elurmis, Pasis, Ahirs, Rajputs, Brahmans, Musal- 
mans and Lodhs. The Rajputs are mostly of the Jan war clan. 
The Kurmis have always been mustered strong in this pargana, 
and having risen to a state of great prosperity have become 
possessed of a spirit of sturdy independence which they showed 
both in the Nawabi and on the occasion of the mutiny. 

The largest town in the pargana is Amethi. Besides this, 
Nagram, Bakas, Samesi, Mohanlalganj, Salempur, Utranwan, 
Goshainganj, Bahrauli and EIhujauli have large populations and 
have been separately described. In addition to these there are 
thirteen other villages which have a population of over 1,000 
persons. Markets are held at fourteen villages.* 

Means of communication are fairly good. The western 
sides of the pargana is traversed by the main line of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, with a station at Mohanlalganj. 
Parallel to this runs the metalled road from Lucknow to Rai 
Bareli, with a branch metalled road from Mohanlalganj to Bani. 
Through the northern half runs the road from Lucknow to 
Sultanpur, which is metalled as far as Goshainganj. Unme- 
talled roads run from Mohanlalganj to Sissaindi ; from Mohan- 
lalganj to Khujauli and Goshainganj ; from Lucknow to 
Khujauli and Nagram, and from Salempur to Nagram and 
Nigohan. 


• 7^'ide Appendix. 
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The pargana contains 179 villages, which at the time of 
settlement were divided into 274 mahals. Of these, 64 villages 
comprising 56 mahals are held in taluqdari tenure, thirteen 
villages or fifteen mahals in single zamindari, and 106 villages 
consisting of 203 mahals in joint zamindari and pattidari tenure. 
The resident taluqdars are those of Salempur, Gauria Kalan 
and Purseni. The Raja of Sissaindi owns the estates of Man, 
Dewa and Karora, eleven villages in all : Karora was obtained 
by a mortgage in 1S31, while Mau and Dewa were held in 
farm. Other taluqdars are the Maharaja of Ajodhya, who 
owns Bahrauli and other villages; the Raja of Birsinghpur or 
Kunihrawan in Rai Bareli; the Sheikhs of Gadia in Bara Banki ; 
and Mirza Jafar Ali Khan of Behta, who owns the estate of 
Dhauralira, which was bequeathed him Mirza Abu Turab 
Khan. One village, Sikandarpur, belongs to the Kayasth taluq- 
dar of Gopalpiir-Aseni in Bara Banki. An account of these 
taluqdars and their estates will be found in Chapter III of this 
volume. Generally speaking, the principal proprietary castes are 
Musalmans, who own about 38 i>er cent.; Rajputs 24 per cent.; 
Kurmis, Muraos, Kashmiris, Banias, Kayasths and Khattris. 
The smaller Musalman and Rajput proprietors have lost heavily 
since the settlement of 18G6. The chief gainers as usual have 
been the Bania money-lenders, Kashmiri and Kayasth pleaders 
and the Thakur taluqdars. The total area transferred between 
1866 and 1896 was no less than 19,596 acres, nearly half of which 
went to the money-lenders of different castes. 

Besides the taluqdars, the chief pargana families are those 
of the Sheikhs, whose history is given in the accounts of Salem- 
pur, Amethi and Nagram. The Sheikhs of Amcthi pretend to 
have a right to the whole pargana by conquest and in virtue of 
farmdns conferred by Jahangir in 1617 and Farriikh Siyar in 
1716 ; and they seem to be traditionally regarded as the owners 
of the soil. Thus the Janwars of Mau and Khujauli, the 
owners of Bakas and the Bais of Karora, all state that they 
received their villages from the Sheikhs. The latter evidently 
gave their names to many villages in different parts, as is clear 
from their Musalman appellations. The Siddiqi Sheikhs of 
Gauria Kalan, too, founded many villages, some of which are 
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still held by their descendants, apart from those belonging to 
the taluqa, as has already been recorded in Chapter III. Men- 
tion has also been made in the article on Nagram of the Sheikh 
and Saiyid families of that place. Besides the Musalmans, the 
only clan deserving mention is that of the Jan wars, to whom 
the Piirseni taluqdar belongs. He is descended from Seni Sah, 
the eldest son of Deo Rai, the first Janwar settler. The second 
son was Banke Rai, and four generations after him were Hira 
and Jachi, whose descendants still hold a number of villages. 
Their history is uneventful, and none of the clan rose to 
distinction save Niwaz Sah, grandson of Hira, who commanded 
a large force in the later days of the Dehli empire. 

The pargana was formerly known as Amethi, and from 
it were subsequently formed the parganas of Nagram and 
Goshainganj, which were all united to form the present pargana 
after the annexation. A third pargana of Khujauli was 
constituted in 181 1, and this, too, was absorbed in 1868. Khujauli 
belonged to the Nizamat of Baiswara; Nagram to Kumhrawan 
in Rai Bareli; and Amethi or Goshainganj to the Huzur tahsih 
Tradition states the whole tract was originally held by the 
Bhars, traces of whose habitations are to be found in some 
twenty villages. One of these is Paharnagar-Tikaria in the 
north-west, and the story goes that the place was seized by the 
Banaphar chieftains of Kanauj, Alha and Udal, and near it is 
the Lohganjar or field of blood.” But Alha and Udal effected 
nothing, nor did Saiyid Salar who, however, is said to have 
left some followers behind him at Amethi and Nagram. The 
Bhars closed up again and were not driven out till the coming 
of the Amethia Rajputs, at the end of the fourteenth century, 
and these were in turn displaced by the Sheikhs. 

MOHANLALGANJ TahsU. 

This sub-division is composed of the two parganas of 
Mohanlalganj and ISTigohan, and forms the southern portion of 
the district. Ifcs component parganas have been separately 
described, with an account of their physical features, agriculture, 
revenue, proprietors and history. The tahsll is bounded on the 
north-west by the parganas of Bijnaur and Lucknow of the 

17n 
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headquarters tahsil j on the north-east by the river Gnmti^ 
which separates it from the Bai’a Banki district; on the east and 
south-east by Bara Banki and Eai Bareli ; and on the south-west 
by the Sai, which forms the boundary between Lucknow and 
Unao. The other streams are the Bakh in the west and the 
Loni, which drains the centre of pargana Mohanlalganj and 
flows east into the Gumti. In many places the land lies low, 
and the water accumulates in large jhils, especially in the south 
and south-west of Mohanlalganj. The largest is the great 
Karela jhil of Hulas-Khera to the east of the headquarters. 
Other larger stretches of water are the jhils at Sissaindi, Jabrauli 
and Sherpur-Lawal in pargana Nigohan, and those near Purseni, 
Deoti^ Nagram^ Sanesi and Chitauni. 

The tahsil has a total area of 243*37 square miles. It is 
administered as a subdivision of the district by a full-powered 
officer of the district staff, and the tahsilddr, whose headquarters 
are at Mohanlalganj. For the purposes of civil jurisdiction, it 
forms part of the southern munsifi of the Lucknow judgeship- 
There are police-stations at Mohanlalganj and Goshainganj, but 
the limits of their circles are not coterminous with the tahsil 
boundaries. The Goshainganj circle extends over half pargana 
Mohanlalganj and six villages of Bijnaur. Thana Mohanlalganj 
comprises the rest of the pargana of the same name, 48 villages 
of ISTigohan and four of Bijnaur ; while the rest of Nigohan 
belongs to the Banthara police circle. The bazars, fairs, post- 
offices and schools of the tahsil will be found in the lists given 
in the appendix. 

Means of communication are good. From north to south 
through the tahsil runs the main line of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway, with stations at Mohanlalganj and Mgohan. 
Parallel to it runs the metalled road from Lucknow to Rai 
Bareli, with a military encamping-ground near the tahsil 
headquarters, and inspection-bungalows at Mohanlalganj and 
Parahia near the Rai Bareli border. Other metalled roads lead 
from Mohanlalganj to Bani on the Cawnpore road, and from 
Lucknow to Goshainganj, where there is an inspection bungalow* 
The remainder of the latter road, from Goshainganj to Salemptir 
and Sultanpur, is unmetalled. So also is the road connecting 
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Goshainganj with Mohanlalganj. Other nnmetalled roads are 
those from Salempur to Nagram, Nigohan, Sissaindi and on to 
Bijnaur and Lucknow ; from Lucknow to Khiijauli and Nagram, 
and from Mohanlalganj to Sissaindi and Mauranwan in Unao-. 

The population of the tahsil in 1901 numbered 164,115 souls, 
showing an increase of 3,966 since 1891. In 1869 the total was 
150,854, so that the increase during the past thirty years has 
been very small. The present density is 634 to the square mile- 
In 1901 males numbered 76,949 and females 75,407. CIassijS.ed 
according to religions, there were 139,774 Hindus, 14,238 
Musalmans and 103 others. Among the last are 94 Christians, 
almost all of whom are recent converts. The Church Missionary 
Society has a station at Nigohan^ with branches at Sissaindi, Mau 
and Goshainganj ; and the American Methodists have a branch 
at Amethi. Among the Hindus, the most numerous are Pasis, 
numbering 29,969 persons. Next come Ahirs, with 17,427, and 
then Kurmis, Chamars and Brahmans, all of whom have over 
10,000 representatives. Those with over 2,000 are Lodhs, 
Koris, Bajputs, Telis, Nais, Tambolis, Gadariyas and Dhobis. 
The Rajputs belong chiefly to the Gautam, Janwar and Bais 
clans, the only others that occur in any numbers being Chandels, 
Dikhits, Chauhans and Amethias. Of the Musalmans, the most 
numerous are Sheikhs, chiefly of theSiddiqi subdivision. Then 
come Behnas, Pathans, Darzis, and Kabariyas, the last-named 
being the Muhammadan counterparts of the Hindu Kachhis 
and Muraos. 

The tahsil is purely agricultural in character and over 72 
per cent, of the population depend solely on cultivation. There 
is but little trade, except in agricultural produce and the supply 
of food and drink. A fair amount of cotton -weaving is carried 
on, especially by the Koris, who turn out annually some 
Rs. 3,000 worth of gdrha cloth. Formerly the trade flourished 
at Amethi, but it has greatly declined since the introduction of 
European fabrics. It is also made at Nagram, Goshainganj and 
Mohanlalganj. Iron buckets or dols are made in some quantity 
at Mohanlalganj and exported. In the village of Atrauli, near 
the tahsil headquarters, there is a Lohar who is famous for the 
excellence of his spectacle rims. 
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MOHIBULLAHPUR— see Manbiaoi^*. 

NAGRAM, Parganco and TaJisil Mohanlalganj. 

A small town in the south-east of the pargana, situated 
in latitude 26^ 37' north and longitude 81® 9' east^ close to the 
Bara Banki border and sixteen miles from Lucknow, with 
which it is connected by an unmetalled road. A second road 
passes through ISTagram^ leading from Gangaganj near Salempur 
to Sissaindi. The place, though very ancient, now presents a 
somewhat dilapidated appearance, for the old masonry houses 
of the Musalmans are not rebuilt and the people are chiefly 
poor. The population, which in 1869 numbered about 5,000 
souls, amounted at the last census to 5,620 persons, of whom 
1,821 were Musalmans. The main site is compact and lies in 
the centre of the village lands, which cover 3,166 acres and 
contain several small hamlets. The land is well cultivated and 
finely wooded, the groves which almost surround the town 
covering oyer 300 acres. Irrigation is almost entirely effected 
from the numerous tanks, the chief of which lie to the north 
and west. The soil is almost entirely clay and to the north lies 
low, but is well adapted for rice cultivation. Two bazdrs are 
held at Nagram weekly, the business being mainly confined to 
grain and vegetables, especially rice. The annual sales amount 
to about Rs. 12,000. All the trades are fairly well represented, 
but special mention should be made of several families of 
Kayasths, who practise the profession of oculists and are known 
as Kohhal, and are held in great repute. There are very few 
wealthy persons in the place, and prior to the new regulations 
only five of the inhabitants were assessed to income-tax with a 
combined total income of Rs. 3,330. A few masonry houses 
have recently been built by retired Musalmans, but most of the 
old families have decayed. Nagram possesses a middle verna- 
cular school attended by about one hundred pupils, and a post- 
office. 

The place is said to have been called after one Raja Nal, 
a Bhar chieftain, who had a large fort here, the site of which 
still exists in the shape of a high mound in the centre of the 
town, where the school is now located. This tradition is 
supported by the fact that for a long time the village appeared 
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in the Government records as I7algram« It seems to have fallen 
in the track of Saiyid Salar^s invasion, for on the monnd of the 
fort, are the graves of the Shahids Miinawwar and Anwar, and 
outside is the tomb of Piran Haji Burd and a place known as 
the Ganj Shahidan or ^^resting-place of the martyrs.^^ It seems, 
however, that the conquest was not permanent and that the 
Bhars resumed their occupation. They were subsequently 
ejected by the Amethia Rajputs of Kumhrawan, led by Jaipal 
Singh of the Amethi family. At the end of the fifteenth 
century the Rajputs were in turn ejected by the Ansari Sheikhs 
under Habib-ullah, who is said to have come from Ehojid in 
Arabia. In 1675 Aurangj?:eb granted a farmdn to Sheikhs 
Daud and Salem, confirming them in the zamindari of I^agram 
which their ancestors had held. The Sheikhs at an early date 
acquired three or four villages, some of which they still hold in 
addition to a portion of Nagram. The Rajputs did not, 
however, acquiesce in their deposition, and on more than one 
occasion attacked the village. During the reign of Farrukh 
Siyar they fought with the Sheikhs under the command of Sher 
Singh and Baghar Singh, the battle taking place at the tank 
known as the Ran-i-Gurha. Again in the days of Alamgir II, 
under Chhatar Dhar and Gobar Singh, they attacked the 
village and possessed themselves of the main site ; at the same 
time they secured four villages and established an impost called 
satrah of Rs. 4 on each shopkeeper, and a road cess of Rs. 24 
on the inhabitants of Nagram, which was maintained through- 
out the Nawabi. Lastly, in the rebellion of 1867, they again 
caused trouble, w’^hen the Kurmis of ISTagram invited them to put 
themselves at their head. During the reign of Akbar, Nagram 
was made the centre of a pargana and continued to hold this 
position till the time of Asaf-ud-daula in 1789. The descend- 
ants of Habib-ullah were made chaudhris, while the offices of 
q^zi, mufti and mutawalli were conferred on members of the 
chief Saiyid family of the place. This family was founded at 
the time of the second Musalman invasion by Miran Shah, 
whose tomb still stands here. At the present time the three 
leading families are represented by Abbas Husain, Fida Husain 
and Sheikh Ashiq Ali. Of these, however, only the first- 
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named belongs to the old Nagram family of Saiyids, the others 
having but recently attained prosperity. The lands of Nagram 
are now divided into eleven mahals held in zamindari and 
pattidari tenure^ at a total revenue of Rs. 6,617. All but one 
are in the hands of Musalmans. 


NIGOHAN, Pargana Nigohan, Tahsil MoHANLAi:.GA]srj. 

The capital of the pargana is a large village situated 
in latitude 26° 33' north and longitude 81° 3' east, a short 
distance to the west of the road from Lucknow to Eai Bareli, 
at a distance of 23 miles from Lucknow and eight miles from 
Mohanlalganj. It contained in 1901 a population of 2,074 
persons, of whom 365 were Musalmans and 61 Christians. 
Brahmans form the bulk of the Hindu population. The railway 
station of Nigohan lies to the east of the village within the 
limits of Karanpur. The village lands have an area of 1,683 
a-cres, and are held in zamindari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1,550* 
No less than 623 acres are under groves, which surround the 
village and form the principal means of subsistence of the 
inhabitants and have always been held rent-free. There is an 
upper primary school here and a small bazd,r known by the 
name of Gumanganj. Nigohan is the headquarters of the 
Church of England Mission, which has branches at Sissaindi, 
Mohanlalganj and Goshainganj. There is a Mission dispensary 
here. It is said that 69 persons were baptized between 1897 
and 1901. 

Nigohan is a place of great antiquity and is said to have 
been founded by one Raja Nahuk, a Chandrabansi. The story 
goes that the Raja, as a penalty for cursing a Brahman, was 
transformed into a snake and condemned to live in a large tank 
to the south of the village. Hither came the Pandavas in the 
course of their wanderings, and one of the five brothers managed 
to break the spell and restore the Rdja to his former shape. 
The latter then performed a great sacrifice, and this is continued 
in an yearly festival held in his memory. It is possible that 
this legend explains the name of the town and that it points to 
some former NAga worship. The story goes on to say that at a 
later date the country fell into the hands of the Bhars, and that 
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they were displaced by the Janwars of Mau. The last member 
of this family was a daughter who married one Luka Singh, a 
Gautam, and the village has ever since remained in his family. 
The Gautams also pay honour to the founder of Nigohan, and 
offerings are made on Sundays and Mondays at his shrine in 
the centre of the village. The annual fair takes place in the 
month of Kartik at the Abhiniwara tank, on the banks of which 
there is a picturesque grove of old trees, with a small brick 
temple of Mahadeo. 

NIGOHAN Pargana^ Tahsil MoHAisxAnGANJ. 

This small pargana lies in the extreme south of the district; 
it is bounded on the north and north-east by Mohanlalganj, on 
the south-east by pargana Bachhrawan of Eai Bareli, on the 
south-west by the river Sai, which separates it from the TJnao 
district, and on the west and north -west by pargana Bijnaur. 
It is oblong in shape, with a length of twelve or thirteen miles, 
and an average breadth of five miles. All along the Sai the soil 
is light and sandy, and especially so at its junction with the 
Bakh, a small stream that flows south from Mohanlalganj and 
joins the Sai at Birsinghpur, to the south of Nigohan. In the 
north the soil is chiefly a heavy clay varied with wide stretches 
of barren usar. In the south-west the country is finely wooded, 
especially round the town of Nigohan, and the soil is a loam of 
fair quality, except in this portion, and the neighbourhood of 
the larger villages, the cultivation does not reach so high a 
standard as in the other parganas of the district. 

The total area is 45,895 acres or 71 square miles. Of this, 
6,218 acres or nearly 14 per cent, are barren, half of it being 
either ^sar or unculturable sand. The grove area is proportion- 
ately very large, amounting to 2,926 acres. In the year 1902, 
cultivation covered 24,650 acres or 53 per cent, of the whole, and 
over 28 per cent, bore a double crop. The area under fallow 
and culturable waste is large, amounting to 12,100 acres ; but 
much of this is of a very inferior quality and contains a large pro- 
portion of iisar. Irrigation is carried on chiefly from the small 
tanks and jh£ls, and also to a large extent from masonry w’^ells. 
The Sai is useless for this purpose, but some 1,000 acres are 
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watered from the Bakh. There are only two large jhlls at 
Jabranli and Sissaindi, the latter being almost unfailing^ and 
the cultivation round the village is especially fine. The average 
depth at which water is found is only 14 feet from the surface, 
but in the north it sinks to 19 feet; wells can be easily con- 
structed everywhere, but there has been no general increase in 
well irrigation as in other parganas. The area irrigated in 
1902 was 8,900 acres or 36 per cent, of the cultivation, and 
more than half of this was effected from tanks. There are only 
two villages classed as precarious, Muntiya and Miranpur on 
the sandy banks of the Sai. 

The principal crop grown in this pargana is rice, which 
covers about 29 per cent, of the whole cultivated area ; it is 
chiefly grown in the heavy clay lands, much of which are solely 
adapted to this staple. The remaining kliarff crops are juar, 
bajra and maize- Bajra is almost entirely confined to the 
sandy soil in the neighbourhood of the Sai and Bakh, and the 
others to the clay circle. In the rabi, wheat sown either alone 
or in combination predominates, pure wheat being chiefly grown 
in the clay lands. Next come gram, peas and barley. The 
land is mainly held by ordinary tenants, whose holdings on an 
average amount to 3T acres. Under-proprietors with average 
holdings of 4*7 acres cultivate somewhat under four per cent., 
w’hile holders of sir and khudhdsht own only 2,G60 acres. 
Almost the entire area is rented at cash rates. At the last 
settlement these ranged from Es. 9*15 per acre for the best 
goind land in the neighbourhood of the larger villages to 
Rs. 2-8 for hhur. The standard rates for loam were 
between Rs. 6-12 and Es. 6-2 per acre, and for clay from Es. 5 
to Es. 5-13. High caste tenants predominate, and pay privi- 
leged rates, while the highest rents are those of the Kachhis, 
who, however, only hold a small area. The revenue demand at 
the summary settlement was Rs. 37,330, rising to Rs. 48,250 in 
1866. At the last settlement the final demand was fixed at 
Es. 63,830, giving an enhancement of 33*85 per cent., of which 
52,266 represents the actual amount payable to Government, a 
large proportion of the pargana, comprising the Sissaindi estate, 
being permanently settled. The increase was spread over a 
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period of eleven years^ and in 1902 the incidence was Es. 2-8-1 
per acre of cultivation and Ee. 1-5-6 per acre of the whole area. 

The population of the pargana in 1869 numbered 37,195 
persons, and since that date has remained practically stationary. 
The last census, in fact, shows a decrease, the total being 86,721, 
of whom 18,832 were males and 17,889 females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 34,616 Hindus, 2,138 Musal- 
mans and 67 Christians. The number of Masalmans is very 
small, amounting to only six per cent., and half of them are to 
be found in the villages of Nigohan, Sissaindi and Bhadeswa 
alone. The population is entirely agricultural, and the chief 
cultivating castes are Brahmans, Eajputs and Ahirs. The 
remainder are of various castes, the most numerous being Basis, 
Lodhs, Musalmans and Chamars. There is no town of any 
size in the pargana. ISTigohan and Sissaindi, the principal 
places, have been separately described, as well as Jabrauli, but 
these are only villages of a purely agricultural character. In 
addition to these, Bhadesra, Dayalpur and three other villages 
have a population of over 1,000 inhabitants. The pargana is 
well provided with means of communication. The eastern 
portion is traversed from north to south by the metalled road 
from Lucknow to Eai Bareli, and parallel to this runs the main 
line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, with a station at 
IsTigohan. Unmetalled roads run from Mohanlalganj to Sis- 
saindi, and thence to Nigohan and Salempur ; from Sissaindi 
to Bijnaur and Lucknow ; and from Sissaindi to Mauranwan in 
Unao, crossing the Sai at Jabraila by a bridge built by the 
Sissaindi estate. 

The pargana contains 57 villages, divided at the time of 
the last settlement into 92 mahals. Of these, 28 villages, compris- 
ing 38 mahals, are held by taluqd^rs, six villages by single 
zaminddrs, and 33 villages composed of 84 mahals by pattidari 
bodies. The chief taluqddr is the Edja of Sissaindi, whose 
estate is now administered by the Court of Wards and is held in 
permanent settlement. The history of the first owner, Edja 
Kashi Parshad, has been given in Chapter III. The Sissaindi 
estate was formerly held by the Naihesta Bais and was given 
in shanimlp to Pathak Amirt Lai. The latter had three sons : 
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Kiindan Lai, the father of Shankar Sahai, whose widow held 
a share for life; Sita Ram, whose portion was bought up by 
Kashi Parshad; and Mohan Lai, the father-in-law of the R^ja. 
All these died prior to 1841. At present Rdja Chandra Shekhar 
holds all the old pargana of Sissaindi, excepting one village. 
The Jabraiili estate, formerly owned by the Jan wars, is now the 
property of the Khattris of Bahvi and Kanchanpur of the 
Mauranwan house; it consists of 23 mahals, most of which lie 
in this pargana. The taluqddr of Udraira in Rai Bareli owns 
the Kusmaiira estate of five villages. Raja Rampal Singh of 
Kori Sidhauli possesses three pattis in this pargana, and the 
Brahman taluqd^r of Mainahar-Katra in Rai Bareli holds one 
patti of the village of Nigohan. 

The smaller proprietors are Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayasths 
and Ahirs. One village, Ratnapur, to the south of Nigohan, is 
held revenue-free. The pattidari and zamindari estates are very 
small, covering only 6,184 acres, as against 17,468 acres held by 
taluqddrs. Owing to the nature of the tenures, we find that since 
1866 the transfers have been almost wholly in favour of the 
taluqddrs and the large zamind^rs, while lawyers and money- 
lenders have made very little headway. The Thakur taluqd^rs 
have gained most, and next to them the Rdja of Sissaindi and 
the Mauranwan Khattris. Of the zamtndd,rs. Brahmans and 
Kayasths have made the largest purchases. These transfers, as 
usual, have taken place at the expense of the small Rajput and 
Musalman proprietors. 

The early history of the pargana has been given in the 
articles on Nigohan and Sissaindi, each of which was the head 
of a separate pargana till annexation. Pargana Sissaindi was 
colonized by the Gautams, whose tradition connects them with 
the Bais of Baiswara and the kingdom of Kanauj. The J an wars 
came to Nigohan and Jabrauli probably soon after their occupa- 
tion of Mau and Khujauli, and drove out the Bhars from their 
stronghold of Kakora in the village of Siris. The Gautams 
seem subsequently to have dispossessed the Janwars, who 
retained the Jabrauli estate, however, till the latter days of the 
Nawabi, when it was taken in farm by the Khattris. Both 
parganas were included in the Baiswara jurisdiction, and the 
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Bais of Naihesta claimed to be lords of the soil ; in virtue of 
this assumption the widow of the taluqdar of Kori Sidhaiili 
gave Sissaindi to the Brahmans^ and for the same reason 
Bhagwan Bakhsh of Udraira seized and successfully held the 
Eusmaura estate. 


RAHIMABAD^ see Jinbaxjb. 
RAHIMNAGAR PANDIAWAN, Pargana 
Tahsil Luckkow. 

A large village in the south-west of the pargana beyond 
the Sai, situated in 26*^ 40' north latitude and 80® 45' east 
longitude, at a distance of four miles west of Bani and two miles 
south of Harauni station. It is a large village, with an area of 
2,640 acres and a population of 2,314 persons. It is held in 
pattidari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 6,000 by Pande Brahmans, 
as its name implies. The cultivation is very fine and the 
village possesses ample means of irrigation in the numerous 
tanks. There is a large area under groves which cover 170 acres. 
Markets are held here weekly and there is a small school. The 
village is the chief of a group of villages of twelve belonging to 
Pandes, who appear to have colonized parts of this pargana and to 
have obtained this village from Saadat Ali Khan. It seems that 
it was formerly held by Pathans, and a family of them still 
remains in Biluchgarhi, a hamlet of the village. They state that 
it was conferred on themin jagir by one of the emperors of Dehli, 
but that their rights were confiscated by Saadat Ali Khan. 


SALEMPUR, Pargana and TahsU MoHANLAiiGAisrj. 

A small town in the extreme east of the pargana, extending 
from the Gumti to the road from Sultanpur to Lucknow, at a 
distance of 20 miles from the latter, in 26® 43' north latitude 
and 81® 13' east longitude. Prom the south of the town a 
branch runs to Nigohan and Sissaindi. The place is pictur- 
esquely situated on the broken high ground overlooking the 
Gumti, and the approach to it lies over a ravine spanned by 
a long bridge. The population at the last census numbered 
2,632 persons, of whom 681 were Musalmans. It possesses an 
insignificant bazdr known as Gangaganj, lying to the south of the 
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town, in which veiy little trade is carried on, a lower primary 
school and a hospital supported by the K^ja. The town lands 
cover 2,538 acres, assessed at a revenue of Es. 3,800. About 280 
acres are under groves. 

Salempiirisonly of importance as being the seat of the Saiyid 
R^ja, Shaban Ali Khan, who owns a fine estate of 24 villages 
in this pargana. The history of the family has already been given 
in Chapter III. The town was founded by Sheikh Salem, the 
son of Abul Hasan Sani, a descendant of Sheikh Abul Hasan 
Ansari, who drove out the Amethia Rajputs from Amethi. The 
date of its foundation was probably during the reign of Akbar, 
for the family is said to have held a farmdn appointing Sheikh 
Salem the chaudhri of the pargana. The E^ja lives in a fine 
house to the east of the town. 


8AMESI, Pargana and Tahsil Mohanlai^gakj. 

A very large village in the south-east of the tahsfl, 
situated in latitude 26® 37' north and longitude 81® 6' east, 
about two miles west ofNagramand seven miles south-east of 
Mohanlalganj. The village lands cover no less than 6,333 acres 
and are held in pattidari tenure at a revenue of^ Rs. 6,000. Of 
the total area 1,843 acres are occupied by sites or covered with 
water; there are two large jhfls to the south and west of 
the village and several other tanks. To the north and south of 
the village there are large areas under groves. The population 
of Samesi with its numerous hamlets amounted in 1901 to 4,227 
persons, the majority of whom are Pasis. There is a school here 
and a weekly market. ^ 

SISSAIlsTDI, Pargana Nigohan, Tahsil MoHANnAnoANJ. 

Sissaindi is the largest village in the pargana, and lies 
in latitude 26® 37' north and longitude 80® 66' east, at a 
distance of about six miles south-east of Mohanlalganj, with 
which it is connected by an unmetalled road. Similar roads 
lead north to Bijnaur and Lucknow, south-east to Kigohan, and 
south-west to Mauranwan. The place was formerly the head- 
quarters of a pargana which was amalgamated with Nigohan 
a^ter the annexation. It is now of very little importance. The 
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population in 1901 numbered 2^812 persons, the majority of 
whom are Brahmans, There are a few Christians attached to the 
Churoh Missionary Society’s establishment here, a branch of the 
Nigohan Mission. A certain amount of traffic passes through 
the place to TJnao and Eai Bareli, but the bazdr is very small. 
There is an upper primary school here attended by about sixty 
pupils. The only important building in the place is the fine 
house of the taluqdar, which was built by B^ja Kashi Parshad. 
who also constructed the road to Mohanlalganj and continued it to 
Jabraila on the Sai over which he built a bridge. The area of the 
village is 1,942 acres and is assessed at a revenue of Bs. 3,100. 
About three-fifths of the area are cultivated and irrigation is 
effected from the large jhils to the north and west of the village. 
The grove area amounts to about 270 acres. 

The Tiwari family of Sissaindi is of recent oiugin, and 
its history has already been given in the account of the taluqa. 
It is said that at very early times the place belonged to a clan 
of Gautam Bajputs, who took the village from the Bhars under 
the leadership of one Bhuraj Singh, who was in the service 
of the Bjxja of Kanauj. His son, Sheo Singh, held Sissaindi 
and 27 other villages that formed the pargana. It seems, 
however, that subsequently the Gautams had to give way before 
the Bais of the ISTaihesta house, who laid claims to the lordship 
of the whole pargana. At any rate in 1824 Eani Basant Kunwar, 
the widow of Baja Drigpal Singh of Kori Sidhauli, gave the 
pargana in shanhdlp to Pathak Amirt Lai, from whose son, 
Mohan Lai, E^ja Kashi Parshad received his estate. The 
village with the rest of Edja Chandra Shekhar’s property is now 
administered by the Court of Wards. 


THAWAE, Fargana and Tahsil Lucknow. 

A large village in the extreme north-western corner of 
the pargana, its lauds being bounded on three sides by the 
.Malihabad pargana. It lies in latitude 26^ 69' north and 
longitude 80*^ 46' east, at a distance of 11 miles north-west 
of Lucknow, five miles north-east of Malihabad, and two 
miles to the east of the road from the latter to Kalyanmal. 
The village has an area of 4,293 acres, of which 158 acres are 
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revenue-free, the remainder being assessed at Rs. 4^700. There 
are 43 acres of grove land to the north-west of the main site. 
The soil is poor and sandy, and almost destitute of means of irri- 
gation. It is held in pattidari tenure by Gaharwar Rajputs and 
others, one- fourth having been sold by the original proprietors. 
The chief family is that of Thakur Raghunath Singh, who died 
a few years ago, leaving two minor sons, whose property is 
administered by the Court of Wards. The revenue of this estate 
is Rs. 1,800. The population at the 1901 census numbered, 
together with that of its eight hamlets, 2,468 persons, of whom 
110 were Musalmans. Chamars and Brahmans form the bulk of 
the Hindu inhabitants. There is a village school here located 
in the house of Raghunath Singh. The only temple is a small 
structure built in memory of the wife of Himanchal Singh, who 
became sati in 1867, some six months after the death of her 
husband. There is no market in the village. 


UJARIAON, Pargancb and TahsU Lucknow- 
A very large village on the east bank of the Gumti, about 
two miles east of Lucknow, in latitude 26® 62' north and 
longitude 81® 0' east. It lies between the two small tributary 
streams known as the Kukrail and the Sahiri. About a 
mile to the north of the village runs the metalled road from 
Lucknow to Fyzabad, and to the south both the broad and 
narrow-gauge railways to Bara Banki traverse the village lands. 
The latter cover 3,616 acres, and lie both on the high ground 
above the Gumti and in the kh^dir of the river. The upland 
portion is a stretch of sandy, unproductive soil, which is said to 
mark an old bed of the Gumti : the surface is very uneven and 
broken by ravines. Irrigation is effected from earthen wells 
and a large bank to the north. The tarai has an area of 1,456 
acres, and is a rich and fertile plot, being annually inundated by 
the river and yielding fine rabi harvests. The village abounds 
in mango groves which cover 176 acres. About 86 per cent, 
of the area is cultivated. It is held in joint zamind^ri tenure 
by Sheikhs, who claim to be descended from the founder, and 
pay a revenue of Rs. 6,100. They are in greatly reduced 
'^rcumstances and the village is at present mortgaged to Nawab 
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Jafar Ali Khan of Eijnaur. The village itself stands on tho 
high ground, and during the rains is only accessible from the 
north. At the last census it contained a population of 2,93'3 
persons, of whom 694 were Musalmans. Ahirs form the bulk 
of the Hindu inhabitants. There is a vernacular school here. 

TJjariaon is said to have been founded on the site of an 
earlier village, which in the time of the first Musalman invaders 
was held by a Bhar chieftain. This man was slain by two 
officers of the Ghori emperor, Abdullah and another known as 
the Turkoman. The latter also lost his life in the battle, and 
his tomb still stands close to the village, surrounded by those 
of the other Musalman warriors, in a place known as the Ganj 
Shahiddn, or martyrs^ resting-place.^^ His urs is regularly 
performed here in the month of Baisakh. After the victory 
Abdullah married the Baja^s daughter, which seems to have been 
the recognised form of procedure in dealing with the Bhars, and 
took up his abode in the village, giving it the name of Shahpur* 
A few days later he was surprised and slain with all his 
comrades by the brother of the dead chief, while engaged in 
prayer during the Id festival. The sole survivor was a woman, 
TJjiali, who was then living with her infant son, Ghias-ud-din, 
at her father^s house in Bado Sarai of Bara Banki. This boy, 
when he came of age, entered the army of the emperor, and 
seized an opportunity that was offered him of marching upon 
Shahpur, which he fortunately reached on the day of the Holi : 
he slew the Edja and all his men, razed the town to the ground, 
and built near the tomb of the Turkoman a new village which 
he dutifully called Ujaliaon after his mother. The old site still 
lies fallow, and it is said that bricks and broken images are even 
now to be found by breaking the surface. 


UTRANWAN, PargaTia and Tahsil Moha-NLalganj. 

A large village in the south-west of the pargana, in lati- 
tude 26® 36' north and longitude 81® 3' east, about six 
miles south-east of Mohanlanganj and two miles east of the 
main road from Lucknow to Rai Bareli. There is a school 
here and a weekly market. The village is held in joint zamln- 
d£ri tenure and pays a revenue of Rs. 5,200, It covers an area 
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of 2,830 acres, of which about 1,800 acres are cultivated. 
Irrigation is effected both from the numerous tanks and from 

o 

wells. The soil is loam and clay, rice being the principal 
kharif crop, and in the rabi wheat, gram and peas. A portion 
of the village is known as the Qila, and is said to re] 3 resent an 
ancient fortress of the Bhars. At the present time Lodhs form 
the bulk of the population, which in 1901 numbered 2,693 per- 
sons, including 92 Musalmans. 
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cxT 

1>- 

oo 

i-H 

lO 

05 

cq^ 

r-S 

5,286 

25,535 

25,074 

25,811 

34,856 

•-p 

CO 

cq 

i'- 

iq^ 

CO 

cq 

oo 

CO 

to 

t'- 

CO 

CO 

17^ 


O 

co 


CO 

CO 

tH 

oq 


CO 

co 

1'^ 

CO 

o 

O 

1“^ 

JL'- 


co 

»o 

rH 

CO 

lo 

iO 


CO 

CO 

cq 

l>.^ 





cq^ 

lO 

cq 

co' 

oT 

o' 

cT 

o' 

o' 

cxT 

oo 

|C 

I"-*' 

cT 

rH 

o*' 

CD** 

rH 


»H 

»— i 

I~l 

(?q 



pq 

cq 

CO 


CO 



GO 

00 

rH 

o 

cq 

O 

lO 


00 



CO 

cq 

1 >- 

o 

05 

o 


cq 

C 55 

cc 

cq 

00 

lO 

CD 

05 

CO 

wq 


cq 

od' 

CO 

C 5 


ccT 

CfS' 

co" 

cq' 

ccT 


tH 

rH 

>H 

»H 

CO 

rH 

lO 

lO 

to 

Jtir 

H 


lO 


C 5 

Jt- 

CO 

3 t>- 



10 

CD 

CM 


C 75 

05 

CO 

iH 

CO 

C 55 

CO 

tO^ 

CO 

<05 

lO 

r— ^ 

»H 

05 

i.'r 

00 ^ 


cq 

tP 

on 

co" 

oo" 

00 

05 

o' 


iH 

iH 


IH 

cq 


cq 

CM 

CO 

CO 

Tfl 

CO 

05 

55 

>D 

CO 

CD 

05 

o 

00 

CG 

05 

OO 

o 

cq 

o 

>o 

00 

05 

CD 

r}l 

o 

OO 

cq 

CO 


CD 

C 5 



q? 

rfT 

to 

o' 

cq" 

\o 

o" 

rH 

cm" 

ccT 

»H 

iH 

rH 

cq 

oo 

rH 

CO 

CO 

00 

XT' 


■Jeq 

-Tnnn I'BiJog? 
JO 'JCU'HH. 


g t g g 'S’ ;5 ‘g ^ g ’g 

C0'«^^»0C01^-00C0OIH^^^C0 


Total ... 793.241 414,949 378,292 621,762 327,196 294,567 162,800 81,819 80,981 8,679 5,936 2,744 
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Table III - — Vital Statistics^ 




Births. 



Deaths. 


Year. 

T 

otal.lMs 

lies. 

Fe- ^ 
ales. ^ 

late 
per T 
000. 

otal, M 

.ales. ^ 

Fe- 

tales, 

R.ate 

per 

.000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1891 ... ••• ' 

29,340 1 

5,247 1 

4,093 

37*90 5 

!9,652 3 

.5,417 1 

.4,235 J 

!S-30 

1892 ... --h 

51,647 1 

6,437 1 

5,210 

40*88 5 

59,009 3 

.6,345 ] 

L3,664 ? 

57-47 

1893 

S4,103 1 

7,541 I 

.6,562 

44-05 

51,068 : 

L1.069 

9,999 

27-21 

1894 ... 

31,460 1 

6,332 ] 

L5,128 

40-64 

10,400 , 

20,896 . 

19,504 

52-19 

1895 

28,779 1 

.4,860 

13,919 

37-17 

19,922 

10,523 

9,399 

38*83 

1896 

31,526 ] 

16,178 

15,348 

40-72 

24,614 

12,980 

11,684 

36*18 

1897 

23,507 

12,265 

11,242 

30-36 

39,608 

21,538 

18,070 

51-16 

1898 

28,237 

14,746 

13,491 

36-47 

20,498 

10,445 

10,053 

26-48 

1899 

37,445 

19,179 

18,266 

48-37 

30,250 

16,419 

14,831 

39-07 

1900 

31,675 

16,178 

16,497 

40-91 

23,448 

11,789 

11,659 

30-29* 

1901 

34,210 

17,728 

16,482 

43*12 

30,216 

15,370 

14,846 

38-09 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 ... 

1908 

1909 

1910 ... 

1911 ... 

1912 

1913 ... 

1914 ... 

36,685 

18,694 

17,991 

46*25 

28,808 

14,572 

14,236 

36*32 


rate« «xom 1891 to 



iv 


Lucknow District. 


Table IV. — Deaths according to cause. 


Total deaths from— 


Year. 

All 

causes. 

Plague. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1891 


••• 

29,652 


4,384 

9 

20,544 

795 

1892 

« • • 


29,009 

< 

2,396 

2 

22,123 

557 

1893 

« ■ « 


21,068 


26 

12 

16,273 

417 

1894 


• «* 

40,400 

««• 

3,993 

26 

30,742 

732 

1895 


• •• 

19,922 


231 

6 

15,486 

447 

1896 

e«« 


24,616 


458 

476 

18,583 

336 

1897 

••• 


39,608 

... 

1,574 

353 

31,441 

961 

1898 



20,498 


22 

6 

16,618 

229 

1899 



30,250 


10 

11 

24,175 

432 

1900 

• •• 

• •• 

23,448 


407 

6 

17,962 

346 

1901 



30,216 

... 

2,524 

2 

21,487 

446 

1902 

• •• 


28,808 

60 

259 

52 

22,429 

319 

1903 









1904 









1905 

• P« 








1906 


• •• 







1907 









1908 

•«« 








1909 

••• 

• •• 







3910 









1911 









1912, 









1913 


*ft* 







,_X914 


• •• 













Table Y.— Statistics of cultivation and irrigation, 1309 Fasli. 


APPENDIX. 
































Table VI . — Area in acres u'lvder the p'inciiMl crops, tahsil Lucknow, 


vi 


Lucknow District* 



^ Xo returns available on account of census operations, 





Table %% dcv&s uudev the pvhicipcd cto^s^ iahsil Alalihdhdd, 


APPENDIX. 


VXl 


2 &t 

"S p 
O o 


fq 


-C3 

c3 53 
=3 ^ 

S C3 
'"5 




cS 

•*=> 


CO i-o CO 'np 03 lO 
CO 03 03 io 

C£^'«5I »-l 00 CO Cvl^ 

ciT io i-T ofT cT -H* 

^ k£0 )0 


JO- OQ CO 00 O 
O O ^ 03 CD Jt» 
00^ t>- o:^ 

03 03 oT of 0*“ oT 


t-H 03 CO J>- JO- CO 
l-^ & CO CO 00 o 
CO 00^1>^l>^ 

CO oT ccT cT p-T cT 


O j>. JO- CM CO 
•ttH o I— < JlO o CO 
CO r-l '«!fl O o t>> 


IC CD CO <M CD 
O 00 03 ID CO CD 
Cd t«- r-( JC^ JO- ^ 


Other 

crops. 

03 VO 
t-^ CO 
Oi C3 C33 

10,139 

10,557 

Wheat 
and barley. 

00 o ip 
» ^ 
CO" o' 

»~1 1 -H r— < 

io’gso 

10,542 

Barley 
and gram. 

(M GO 03 
Q CO 

O cr^C3 

cd" id' jd' 

7 I 578 

7,174 

1 


o to CO 

00 0 


p-f O 

pH pH 

s 

C0^03 CO^ 

»— • CO 

d 

cm" t-T co' 

: CO oT 


t— t (M p^ 

CM pH 


03 '!? CO 

CM 

-+* 

O TTl 

00 pH 

d 

rH CM QO 

ID 0 ^ 


i-^ ocT p-T 

; t CO 


(M (M Cl 

'cm cm 


-Tl (M 'Tfl 

CM 0 


CO CO 03 

0 03 

*-2 

CO^i>-^lD^ 

•— 


CM i t-H 

: 00 pH 

O 

CD X>- CO 

t>. J>- 

EH 




•§ 


d 

CJ 




XDC01>.Q0030»~J<MCO^VDC01>COC330t-H 
OOOOOi-Hi-Hi— ( pHi— <T-( p-{rHr-<pHCM<M 

cocococoopcocococococococococococo 

r-ir-irHr-«i— Ir— 4r-ir-lr— Ir-Hr- I t-Si— I r-lp-ii— 


^ No returns available on account of census operations, 


Table VI . — Area in acres nnder the principal crops, tahsil Mohanhlganj, 


Vlll 


Luchnow District. 



•Ho returns available on account of census operations. 








Table Yll.— Criminal Justice. 


APPENBIX, 


IX 


Number of persons convicted or bound over in respect of — 

Cases under — 

Excise 

Act. 

)© 

r-J 

CO i-t t- CO O CO CO 

CO iH CO )0 IM 

n . 

•5 5? 

'S’ 

rH 

03 ©5 HP rH 

1-4 CO »0 Tfl CO tP rH 

bo 

§ 

CO 

i-H 

!>. <M 00 Ir- 1>- 03 CO 

03 cq -S O t- 4^1 

I-H iH iH 

Bad 

liveli- 

hood. 

oq 

r-i 

iH JlO CO ,-H lO O 03 

00 iO lO lO kO rH QO 
iH 

Criminal 

trespass. 

iH 

i-H 

1>- 03 CO I-H rH CO lO 

03 CO O oq 00 »H '«#« 

03 ko oq oq 03 cq rH 

> fj ^ 

§.532^ 

Ph °° PU 

o 

rH 

i>. iH CO >H CO O 03 

COCOiHOrHOqt- 
I-I 03 iH IH rH tH 

Bobbery 

and 

dacoity. 

a 

00 00 rH CO !>• 03 03 
rH 03 CO iH »H 

Theft. 

00 

rp CO Q 00 cq O 

CO CO 03 CO 00 00 

l> 10^*0 CO CD CO 03 
i-T 

Criminal 

force 

and 

assault. 

B 

lo o CD cq 00 

CO Cq lO l> CO 

V <4^ 

CO 

rH o 00 cq CD 

^ lO I-H rH 

t 

^ 1 

»o 

03 kO 03 CO ID 00 CO 

00 

53 . 

>■ Si 
<u p 

'G -=l 

e? 



® 53 

2 "ri © 

© o 73 

CO 

cq 00 03 03 CO 03 

HP JCr ■H’ '«5« 30 

Offences 

against 

public 

tran- 

quillity 

(Chapter 

VIII). 

(M 

1 OrHrH03 0 0qt-. 

CO 00 cq 03 O 03 
iH iH Oq CO CO CO 

Year. 

B 

CO Jt> 00 03 Q iH 03 CO »0 CO ^ 00 03 O rH 03 CO 'S* 
030303030000000000rHiHrHrHrH 

00 00 00 00 03C73 03 03 03 03 03 03 03 03 03 03C030303 j 

iHrHlHrHi-HrHrHrHrHi— liHiHrHiHrHrHtHrHrH 
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Lvbclcnoiv District. 


Table VIII. — Cognizable crime. 


Year. 


ims 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 ■ 

1912 

1913 


Number of cases investi- 
gated by police — 


S'uo 


By 

orders o£j 
Magis- 
tra fce. 


2,195 

2,088 

2,344 

2,332 

2,098 


216 

193 

152 

108 

80 


Sent up 
Ifor trial. 


Number of porsous- 


4 


1,588 

1,586 

1,483 

3,434 

1,258 


Tried. 


2,317 

2,130 

2,146 

1^941 

1,910 


Acquit- I 
ted or Con- 
dis- I victed. 
charged. I 


6 


481 

410 

520 

304 

261 


1,836 

1,726 

1,626 

1,637 

1,649 


No3:e. — C olumns 2 and 3 should show cases instituted during the year. 




appendix. 




Table IX. — Revemie demand at .^%bCGessive settlements. 




Year o£ 

settlement. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

Pargana, 

Summary 

settlement^ 

1858-59. 

1866. 

1806, 


Lucknow ... 

Bijnanr 

Kakori 

TaTasll Lnckiiow 

Malikabad ... 

Mahona ... 

Tahsil Malihabad 

Mohanlalganj 

IsTigohan 

Tahsfl Molianlalganj ... 

BfS. 

1,40,532 

87,051 

42,425 

2,70,008 

1,18,645 

1,04,992 

2,23,637 

1,56,511 

37,331 

1,93,842 

Bs. 

1,12,870 

87,449 

24,550 

2,24,869 

1,42,662 

1,28,661 

2,71,323 

1,78,825 

48,227 

2,27,032 

Rs. 

1,48,455 

1,09,682 

33,193 

2,91,330 

1,79,956 

1,65,881 

3,35,837 

2,05,014 

62,266 

2,57,280 

• 

Total District ... 

*6,87,487 


8,84,447 



**‘ljaeludiiig tlie nominal demand or revenue-free and assigned estates. 










Table Xl.—Ewm. 
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Lwhnow District 


Table XII. — Stamps, 


Year. 

Keceipts from- 

- 

Total 

charges. 

Non- 

judicial. 

Court -fee 
including 
copies. 

All 

sources. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 




Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1890-91 ... 

• •• 

... 

. 56,612 

1,91,676 

2,49,573 

8,111 

1891-92 ... 



63,592 

1,86,435 

2,50,290 

7,138 

1892-93 ... 



62,647 

1,65,470 

2,28,269 

4,467 

1893-94 ... 


... 

54,205 

2,02,191 

2,56,810 

5,267 

1894-95 ... 



61,699 

2,08,409 

2,70,307 

6,262 

1896-96 ... 

... 

• •• 

74,434 

2,40,756 

3,19,568 

5,558 

1896-97 ... 

«•« 


64,148 

2,13,414 

2,78,926 

6,504 

1897-98 ... 



60,451 

2,12,491 

2,74,455 

8,949 

1898-99 ... 

• •• 

• • • 

64,762 

2,05,222 

2,73,094 

5,423 

1899-1900 ... 


• •• 

75,099 

2,22,147 

3,00,822 

6,464 

1900-1901-.. 


• •• 

72,685 

2,04,698 

2,79,856 

8,672* 

1901-1902... 



84,622 

2,00,608 

2,87,663 

6,638 

1902-1903... 

• •• 

dm 




i 

1903-1904... 

... 






1904-1905... 

• •• 






1906-1906. „ 







1906-1907... 

... 

• ** 





1907-1908... 







1908-1909... 

• •• 






1909.10 ... 

• •• 






1910-11 ... 





1 


1911-12 ... 

• •t 






1912-13 ... 

• •• 

... 






* Discount only. 











Table XIII. — lncoifne4ao(j>. 


APPENDIX. 


XY 


Objectioas under 
Part IV. 

r-H W tn 

{:? o ' C5 

CO 

r-i 

COOrHOOCOCDDOtNrHCOCCOW 
t>-CQ3LOasCO'sf(C75lN-T}<lOCNCOC3li 
rPOOiH CNICqiH<MCQrHr-<r-lrHI 

© 

'rt ns 

g © 

cpS 

N 

tH 

-!?l CM t> Jr'»COCO»H(MCy3rP'!pO»HI 

oqcX)AO-4C)U5CO*OC01>VO-^ co>o 

I— 1 

”3 ^ 

^-S 

sH 

fH 

nQ*CO^Jt>Ot*l>00:>COTflCDrF<^ 

^eOi><M(Mt>.JOOOCOCOrj<(MOOTf< 

CMf-HrH CM CM 

i“S tH rH rH r-l 

Other sources. Part IV. 

Over Rs. 2,000. 

Tax. 


lOCMl Ir^iOOaCMCDOiOiOCD 
aJ r-{rfJ OOOTf<^-<000»Or^CO 

^ * 00*''^*' * irT crT cnT o' 03 cccf co 

Asses- 

sees. 

Oi 

00 oa rH CO CD 00 rH I> C30 CO 

0000 OOOOOHHCOt^Opl^ 

- CM CM ; 00 CO CO <M CO CO CO (M CO 

Under Es. 2,000. 

Tax, 

00 

CDCMOOOt>*-l»~<OOOOCOCJ5CMOO 
*O3^Oi'^00J>.l>-COCD0p£MTj<(M 
^ t> ID CO^CO^OS^O^Oi iD CO ^>0 
^o'cMcMaTiHTHCJaco cd'Jt^ CO (M ccT 

COOOCOt^COOOiMCMCMCMCQCOCM 
-» * 

Asses- 

sees, 


OOrHJt>-COl»0(MCOI>-CM-^lCD^r^ 
CDOJr>-CO«M<OS<M''l|COtHCOOO 
<» rH^O CO 0^0^05 03 l>»H CO 

CM ocf CJvT cjcf r-ip r-T fH iH iH r-T CM rH 

Profits of com- 
panies. 

Tax. 

CO 

WCOlOOrHt^rHrHCOrHO^tCMClO 

oa*OtN'«fC<MlO^I'^OCOrHCDCpCO 

CO iH COCD^CC^C^O CO CO 00 00 
" CM** CnT CO CCCT fl<r C^f CxTr-T rH CCT^ 'siP 

1 

03 . 

© CQ 

03 © 

Q3 © 

OQ 

lO 

-^CtJCIDIOIOWOIDUO-SCOCD'^UO 

Collected by com- 
panies. 

1 


rHq003rHCMe0C0t^00WiDOC3Q 
.Tj<>ococo(M<MoOQir>-»ocOO^ 
w CO^OO iO^O^iH Jt>^00 o C^^C© CM CD^O 

P^l>l>rod'crcac^rCf^c:rCDCi(DO'o' 

tH rH irH rH rH 

Assessees. 

CO 

Jt>r-i>Ht>0O-^»rHW3lOCOCOC^>H 

00 CM CO <05 C<l to CO 00 (Tj io 

rHCM(M(M(MUDCP(MCM(MCMCMCO 

Total 

receipts. 

(M 

C005CD^<MO»HC0C0C0CCJ^O 
rH05»0CMrHi--»l’>.C:!5»HQ*0OC0 
a,* 00 iO CO CM (M O 00 CO^»0^ 
firi iC DO o' hP O io''cd' CO CO CO »>r c© *o 

CM CM^Tp^-t^ CO 

rH iH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH 

Year. 

rH 

R £3 2? 13 ''S tr 

oooooooooo 

rH oai CO -fc liO CO !>• 00 C5 Cw Dv D- C5 C35 * Cv cr- Jt O rH Ci CO 

CpC30<^CpC05C0<35C5OSi'^<-HMIrH<*-(iHrHrHrH*“H»Hr«-ri«<rH 

O rH iM (» »0 CO 00 Cl Q iH 0» CO <4 *►0 "A t-t O O 4 0*11 

2? © 9*S ^ 'P ^ ^ ^ rH rr» 

CO 00 c© c© uo CO c© c© 00 t/> cr. o Cl cj c« r.. 3. c^ r* c- r* c. 

»HrHirHrHfHrHiHrHrH*^<HtHrHrHrH»HtH*HrHrHrHtH»H 


* For tliese two yc*ars only ike wkole amount collected is shown. 
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Lucknow District. 


Table XIV, — Incomc'^tax for city and tahsils (Part IV only). 






APPENDIX, 


XVii 


Table XIV. — Income-tax hy tahsUs ( Fart IV only ) — (concluded). 


Tahsil Malihabad. 

Under Over 

Es. 2,000. Rs. 2,000. 


Tabsxl Molianlalganj. 

Under Over 

Rs. 2,000. Rs. 2^000. 


1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 13 

1912- 13 


182 2,396 
166 2,279 
166 2,248 
165 2,362 


1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 3909 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 


Rs. Rs. 

88 1,099 7 482 

110 1,386 8 539 

111 1,401 8 548 

145 1,966 10 980 




Table XVI . — Municipality of Luchmw. 
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XX 


Lucknow District 


Table ^^^ViT^*''^Distrihutio7i of Police^ 190o. 



Sub- 

Head 

Con- 

Muni- 

Town I- 

tural 

Road 

Tbana. I 

nspec- 

Con- 

tables. 

cipal 

Police. P 

olice. 1 

Police. 

tors. 

, tables. 

Police. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

Chaub (Lucknow) 

4. 

1 

25 

148 


4 

• • • 

G-aneshganj ... 

4 

2 

29 

122 

... 

1 

... 

Dilkusha (Can- 

2 

2 

48 

... 

... 

... 

... 

tonmont). 








Eaulatganj 

2 

1 

15 

98 

... 

... 

... 

Hasanganj 

2 

1 

15 

76 

... 

9 

... 

Saadatganj 

2 

1 

15 

09 

... 

2 

... 

Wazirganj ... 

2 

1 

13 

97 

• •• 

... 

... 

Malibabad 

3 

2 

19 


20 

200 

12 

Mohanlalganj ... 

2 




... 

202 

8 

Mandiaon 

2 



... 

... 

151 

10 

Bantliara 

2 

H 


• • • 

4 

130 

24 

Gosbainganj ... 

2 




13 

166 

8 

Kakori 

2 

■ 


... 

9 

120 

8 

Itaunja ... 

2 


I^H 

... 

B 

m 

12 

• r Armed 

4 

I^H 



IIB 

■ 


I J Civil 

1C 

18 

30C 


••• 

f 4 « 

■ 4« 

O 1 








^ ^Mounted ... 

a 

3 

3C 

) 



1*4 

Total 

41 

B 7( 

5 88 

9 6l( 

4( 


) 82 
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Table XVIII. — Education. 



Total. 


Secondary education. 

Primary education. 

Year. , 

C 


Scholars. 


Scholars. 


Scholars. 

Schools 

and 

Colleges. 

lales. ^ 

Fe- 

nales. 

Schools. 

dales. ^ 

Fe- 

uales. 

Schools. 

1 

I^Iales. ^ 

Fe- 

nales. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1896-97 ... 

133 

5,880 ; 

1,530 

22 

2,432 

330 

106 

3,089 

1,200 

1897-98 ... 

136 

6,209 

1,438 

26 

2,757 

307 

101 

2,824 

1,131 

1898-99 ... 

131 

5,981 

1,481 

25 

2,715 

359 

97 

2,617 

1,122 

1899-1900 

134 

6,372 

1,551 

26 

3,072 

334> 

99 

2,593 

1,217 

1900-1901 

132 

7,073 

1,427 

28 

3,621 

358 

96 

2,822 

1,069 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 10... 

1910- 11 .1. 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13 ... 

1913- 14 ... 

161 

7,070 

1,402 

29 

1,252 

138 

122 

5,223 

1,264 


XXll 


Luchnow District. 


List of Schools, 1903. 


I. — Lucknow City. 


School. 

Management. 

Aver- 

age 

attend- 

ance. 



— . 

A. — Secot^dam. 

I. — Boys. 



Jubilee High School ... 

Committee under presidency of 
the Commissioner. 

821 

Oolvin Taluqclar s’ School 

Ditto ditto 

31 

Christian Collegiate School 

American Methodist Mission ... 

141 

Queen’s Anglo-Sanskrit School ... 

Committee of Native gentlemen 

320 

Wesleyan Mission School, Sadr 

Wesleyan Mission ... 

147 

Bazar. 

Husaiuabad High School 

Board of Trustees ... 

137 

Church Mission High School 

Church Missionary Society 

153 

American Mission School, Nakkhas 

American Methodist Mission 

1J6 

Khattri Patshala 

Committee of Native gt'utlemcn 

128 

Km*mi Patshala 

Ditto ditto 

28 

Jubilee Branch School, Aminahad .. 

Municipsility ... 

03 

Ditto, Husainganj 

Ditto 

40 

Ditto, Kazmina ... 

Ditto 

71 

Haubasta Vernacular Middle School 

Ditto 

OO 




Isabella Thoburn High School 

American Methodist Mission ,,, 

143 

B. — PRIMAEy. 

I. — JBoys. 



Aliganj School 

Muuici jiality , ... ... 

4G 

Ganeshganj 

American Methodist Mission ... 

25 

Balkuan ... ,,, 

Ditto ditto ... 

20 

Husainabad Branch, Aminahad 

Board of Trustees ... 

t 22 

Ditto, Sarai Mali Khan 

Ditto 

8 

Girls. 



Bengali Girls’ School, Aided 

Zanana, Bible and Medical Mis- 
sion. 

20 

Zanana Mission Agency School 

Ditto ditto 

270 

Indian Female iformal Schools, 

Ditto <litto ... 

00 

four Branches, 


American Mission Bagged Schools, 

American Methodist Mission ... 

40 

two Branches. 

Church Missionary Society Mixed 
School. 

Church Missionary Society 

21 

Girls’ Model School 

Education Department 

35 

Kustamnagar ... 

Municix>ality 

17 

Hasaupur 

Ditto 

37 

Husainabad ... '7. 

Ditto ... 

20 

Hewazganj 

Ditto 

18 

Thawai Tola 

Ditto ... 

18 

Mufti^nj 

Ditto 

18 

Maqbulganj 

Ditto 

14 

Ganeshganj 

Ditto ... 

35 
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List of Schools, 1903. 

II. — Luckaow District. 


Tahsil. Pargana. 



Average 

attend- 


Lucknow ... Kakori 


Maliliabad, Malihabad 
Do. ... Mahona 


Molian- 

lalganj. 


Mobanlalganja 


A. — Secondary. 
Kakori 


Malibabad 

Mabona 

Molianlalganj 

Ametbi 

Nagram 


Anglo-veTnacTi- 
lar private. 
Middle school. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


.B. — Primary. 


Lucknow 


Lucknow 


Bijnaur 


Kakori 


Chinbat 

Bbadrukb 

Amraigaon 

Juggaur 

TJjariaon 

Tbawar 

Malbaur 

Jchta 

Kankarabad 
dopramau 
Mawai Pariyana 
Bbilawan 
Para 

Bi^uaur 

Amausi 

Maunda 

Narainpur 

Rabimnagar 

Ain 

Utrabtia 

Jaintikbera 

Bbatgaon 

Parwar Paclibim 

Kalli Pacbbim 

Barauna 

Tirwa 

Beti 

IsTatkur 

Babsu 

Mati 

Piparsand 
Kakori 
I Dadupur 
Intgaon 


Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ' 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto »•« 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... I 

Upper Primary, 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 








XXlV 


Bahraich District. 


List of Schools, 1903 — (concluded). 


Tahsil. 


Malihabad 


Malih- 

abad. 


Mabona 


Mohanlalganj 


H'oban- 

lalganj. 


Kigoban 


Locality. 

Kasmandi 

Mai 

Bahimabad 
Nabipanah. 
Mandwana 
Antgarbi 
Sis pan 
Grabdon 
Shankarpnr 
Kbarawan 
Kbalispur 
Bilawarnagar 
Bakbtiyarnagar 
Basona 
Mabdoiya 
Garb Tbamba 
Ktindra 
Malibabad 
Itaunja 
Jarnkbanwan 
Talab Bakbsbi 
Pabarpiir 
Amaniganj 
Knmhrawan 
Mandiaon 
I Bebta 
Hardaurpur 
Mabgawan 
Saadatnagar 
Bbauli 
Katbwara 
Ooshainganj 
Salem par 
BabrauU 
Karanra 
Baihar 
Kasim pur 
Madahkhora 
Miraknagar 
Sithauli 
Bakkas 
XJ trawan 
Kbajauli 
Gaura 

Anaiya Khargapu 

Barobta 

Sarai Gondauli 

Samosi 

Gosbainganj 

Nigobau 

Siasaindi 

Jabrauli 

Lawal 

Kankaba 

Purabya 

Bhadcswa 

Dayalpur 

Baraulla 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


Upper Primary, 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aided 

Girls 

Upi)or Primary, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, I 
Ditto 

Ditto I 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary, 

Lower Primary, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ..4 

Girls’ 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto %*« 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto •». 
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EOADS, 1903. 


A.— PROVINCIAL. 

First Class Roads, metalled, 'bridged, and drained 
throughout. 

(i) Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Pyzabad Trunk Road 

(ii) Lucknow, Sitapur, and Shahjahanpur Trunk Road 

(iii) Railway feeder to Badshahnagar Station 

(iv) Railway feeder to Bakbslii-ka-Talab Station 

(v) Railway feeder to Mandiaon Station 
(vi) Railway feeder to Itaunja Station 

B.— LOCAL. 

First Class Roads, metalled, hridged, and drained 
throughout^ 

(i) Lucknow to Rai Bareli ... 

(li) Railway feeder to Mohanlalganj Station 

(iii) Railway feeder to Nigohan Station 

(iv) Lucknow to Hardoi ... 

(v) Railway feeder to Kakori town ... 

(vi) Railway feeder to Maliliabad town 

(vii) Railway feeder to Rahimabad Station ... 

(viii) Lucknow to Sultanpur ••• 

(ix) Lucknow to Kiirsi ... ••• 

(x) Bani to Mobanlalganj 
(xi) Alambagb to Tal Katura 

Second Class Roads, unmetalled, hridged, and drained 
throughout. 

(i) Lucknow to Mohan ••• 

(ii) Lucknow to Hardoi ••• 

(iii) Lucknow to Sultanpur ... 

(iv) Maliliabad to Pipalgaon 

(v) Malihabad to Mohan 

(vi) Bani to Mohan ... 

(vii) Mohanlalganj to Goshainganj 
(viii) Mohanlalganj to Mauranwan 

(ix) Chinhat to Dewa 
”(x) Chinhat to Satrikh 

(xi) Chinhat to Malhanr Station 

Second-Class Roads, unmetalled, partially bridged and 
drained. 

(i) Lucknow to Bijnaur and Sisaindi 

(ii) Sissaindi to Nigohan, Nagram, and Salempnr 

(iii) Lucknow to Nagram ••• 

(iv) Mai to Kursi 
(v) Haji Chak to Pipalgaon^ 

(vi) Andhi-ki-Chauki to Nabipanah. 

(vii) Bijnaur to Banthara ^ ••• 

(viii) Mahona to Amaniganj — 

(ix; Kakori to Patehganj 
Fourth Class Roads, unmetalled, banJced, partially bridged., 
and drained. 

(i) Goshainganj to Satrikh 

(ii) Alunagar to Gaoghat .«• •• 

(iii) Railway feeder to Juggaur Station 


Miles. 

fur. 

ft. 

29 

6 

600 

21 

7 

200 

0 

0 

240 

0 

I 

570 

0 

0 

412 

0 

2 

130 


31 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

1 

14 

11 

11 

1 


5 
1 

3 
0 
2 
7 

4 
2 
0 
0 

6 


10 

11 

7 

11 

5 

9 

9 

7 

4 

4 

1 


13 

26 

16 

21 

20 

10 

5 

4 


4 

2 

1 


0 

190 

285 

0 

300 

70 

O 

400 

600 

0 

0 


Miles. fur. 


0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

O 


o 

6 

O 

0 

O 

4 

O 

O 

4 


O 

O 
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Luchoiow DistTict. 


PEREIES, 1903. 



eS 





4 

PJ 






§) 

Hame of Ferry. 

Biver. 

Management. 

Income. 
















Ks. 



Saraura Gbat... 

Guinti 

Bistrict Board. 

620 



Kankarabad ... 

Do. 

Bitto 

470 



Raitlia 

Bo. 

Bitto 

224 

Eiiclc ^ 

Luck- ^ 

Gbaila 

Bo. *a* 

Bitto 

2G0 

now. ' 

now. '' 

Mabua Gbat ... 

Do. 

Private 

••• 



Gaogbat 

Bo. 

Bo. 




Bilkusba Gbat, 

Bo. 

Bo. 


\ 

X 

Gopramau 

Jbingi IsTala 

Bo. 



Malili- 

Badian 

Guinti 

Bistrict Board. 

76 

abad. 





Malih- 

f> 

Manjbi 

Do. 

Bitto 

455 

abad. n 

99 

Kalwa 

Do. 

Bitto 

320 


Maliona 

Bisabri Gbat,** 

Do. 

Bitto ... : 

325 


. y 

Suriamau 

Do. 

Bitto 

385 



Salompur 

Do. 

Bitto 

600 


Mo- J 

hanlal-v 

Sbcikbuapur ... 

Do. 

Bitto 

212 

Mohan- 
lalg-aiij . 

Gauria 

Do. 

Bitto 

225 


Gbuskar 

Do. 

Bitto 

COO 



Nurpur 

Do. 

Bitto 

19G 
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MAPKETS. 


Tahsil 

Par- 

gana. 

Village. 

Name of bazar.* 

Day or days. 

/ 


/ 

Chinhat 


Rafatganj 

Sunday and Thurs- 







day. 




Qila Muhamdinagar... 

Bazar Bangla ... 

Ditto. 


^ S 

o 


Bar hi 

... 

Bazar Saiyid-un- 

Friday. 






nissa. 





Juggaur 


••• 

Wednesday. 


Kakori 

Kakori 

... 

... 

Tuesday and Satur- 







day. 

o 



Bijnanr ... 

... 

... 

Monday and Friday. 




Latifnagar 



Ditto. 

J 



Pij)arsand 

... 

... 

Ditto. 




Rahimnagar 

... 

••• 

Wednesday and Sa- 







turday. 


-r-a 


Ain 

... 


Tuesday and Satur- 


pq 





day. 




Narainpnr 

... 


Ditto. 




Behta ... 


• »» 

Ditto. 




Banthara 

... 


Sunday and Wed- 



v 




nesday. 



/ 

Malihabad 


Mirzaganj ... 

Ditto. 




Ditto 

... 

Munshiganj ,,, 

Thursday and Sa- 







turday. 




Bakhtiyarnagar 

... 

... 

Wednesday and Sa- 







turday. 




Garhi Sanjar Khan 

... 

••c 

Monday and Fri- 







day. 




Kasmandi Kalan 

••• 

• *« 

Ditto. 


S3 J 
^ < 


Pakra 



Ditto. 




Rahimabad 

... 


Monday and Thurs- 







day. 




Mai •*.) 

••• 


Sunday and Friday. 

. 



Para ... 


••• 

Wednesday and Sa- 







turday. 

1 < 



Latif pur... 



Tuesday and Satur- 







day. 

1 


\ 

Aindar e«t 

••• 

••• 

Ditto, 



/ 

Bhauli 

... 


Ditto. 




Behta 



Ditto. 




Mahona ... 

••• 


Sunday and Thurs- 







day. 


c3* 


Bisramganj 

••• 

• •• 

Ditto. 


O ( 


Babuganj 

... 

• •• 

Ditto. 


'Si 


Rajanli ... 

••• 

••• 

Ditto. 


5^ 1 


Itannja 



Monday and Fri- 







day. 




Banoga ... 

••• 

Amaniganj ... 

Ditto. 




Thalwansi 

... 

••• 

Sunday and Wed- 



«s, 




nesday, 


* This column is left blank whore the name of the village and the bazar are 

the same. 
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L'wchnow District. 


MARKETS — {cone luded ) . 


Tahsil. 

Par- 

gana. 

Village. 

Name o£ bazar. 

Day or days. 

/ 

/ 

Molianlalganj 

... 

Sunday. 



AmetM .«• 

• «* 

Sunday and Wed- 
nesday. 



PlijijO MC. *** 

• •• 

Tuesday and Satur- 
day. 



Balirauli... ••• 

• •• 

Ditto. 



Kagram 

Bazar IClicra 

Ditto. 


Mohanlalgani 

Ditto ,,t ••• 

Ditto ... ••• 

Mandi 

Kotwali ... 

Monday and Thurs- 
day. 

Monday and Wed- 
nesday. 

g 

.bO 

3 ) 


Samesi ••• 

• *« 

Sunday and Thurs- 
day. 

'3 ^ 

CS 


Sarai 


Monday and Friday. 



Mau 

••• 

Wednesday. 



Miraknagar 

Mt 

Monday and Tues- 
day. 


V 

« PaTaarnagav Tikaria... 

... 

Ditto. 


/ 

r Giimanganj 

... 

Sunday and Thurs- 
day. 


fl 

e3 

SiS 

s 

Dayalpur... 

Sissaincli.,, 

: 

Tuesday and Satur- 
day. 

Wednesday and Sa- 
turday. 

« 


1 ICaiakaha,., 

... 

Tuesday and Fri- 
day. 







MohanlalganJ. Lnclnow^ 
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PAIRS. 


Pargana. 

Village. 

Name of Pair. 

Date, 

Approxi- 
mate 
average 
attend- 
ano e. 

/ 

Qila Mukam- 
dinagar. 

Kanslila 

Bhadon Sudi 8 ... 

20,0CX) 


Sheikhpur ... 

M a li a b i r 
Mela. 

Magh, first Tues- 
day. 

10,000 

Lncknow v 

Sargamau ... 

Sarwar Gan- 
ga. 

Kartik Puranma- 
shi. 

7,000 


Thawar ... 

Sattiji 

Aghan Badi 8 

6P00 


Bhaptamau^ 

Takya Pandi 
Shab. 

12th Jumad-ul- 
awal. 

700 


Birha 

Surajkund .* 

Bhadon Sudi 6 

6,000 

\ 

Jugauli 

Mela San- 

gam. 

Magh Sudi 1 

125 

( 

Bijnaur 

Malik Umar 
Shahid. 

Baisakh, last Sun- 
day. 

7,000 

BijnaTir,../ 

1 

Ditto 

Drs Maulana 
Pakhr-ud* 
din. 

11th Rabi-ul-awal 

400 


Kali Pachhim 

Mahabir Mela 

Jeth Badi 10 

1,000 

/ 

Kakori 

Urs Turab Ali 
Shah. 

20th Rabi-us-sani 

1,500 


Ditto 

Urs Kar^mat 
Ali Shah. 

6th J u m a d-u 1 - 
awal. 

1,500 

Kakori .»• \ 

D'l.tto ••• 

Urs Madar 
Sahib. 

11th J u m a d-ul- 
awal. 

225 


Ditto 

Mela Q a z i 
Gadhi. 

21st Ramzan ... 

400 

\ 

A m e t h i a 
Salem pur. 

Dargah Pir 
Tej. 

10th Ramzan ... 

500 

1 . Doma ... 

Dargah Pix 
Sahib. 

22nd Ramzan ... 

600 


' Mohanlal- 

Ramnaumi ... 

Chait Sudi 9 ... 

2,000 


: Salempur ... 

Ganga Ash- 
nan. 

Kartik Puranma- 
shi. 

12,000 


S h e i k h ua- 
ghat. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

8,000 


Samesi 

Dhanusjag... 

Aghan Sudi 3 ... 

4,000 


Nagram 

Ditto 

Aghan Puranma- 
shi. 

5,000 

Mohaolal- < 

Karora 

Ditto 

Aghan Sudi 6 

4,000 

ga-nj. 

Hulaskkera, 

Kalesar Debi. 

Kartik Ptiranma- 
shi. 

3,000 

( 

Goshainganj, 

Athon 

Chait Badi 8 

4,000 


Khujauli 

Ramlila ... 

Kuar Sudi 10 ... 

1,000 


Shahmuham- 
mad p u r- 
ania 

Ditto ,»• 

Ditto 

500 


Gomikhera... 

Ditto 

Ditto* 

500 


^ Ametlii 

Urs Bandagi 
Miyan. 

26th Ziqad 

1,500 

Nigohan, ^ 

Purania 

Dhauusjag, 

Aghan Puranma- 
shi. 

1,000 

1 < 

Rati ••• 

Ganga Ash- 
nan. 

Kartik Badi 14 

10,000 








Malihabad. Talisil. 
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Lucknow District. 


FAIRS — (pOTiGluded). 






A-pproxi- 





mate 

Pargana. 

Village. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

average 

attend- 





ance. 


Malihabad ... 

Takht 

7th Muharram ... 

5,000 

Ditto ... 

Aslira Muhar- 

10th Muharram... 

1,000 



ram. 



Ditto 

Kanslila 

Bhadon Sudi 9 ... 

4,000 


Mahmud- 

Ditto 

Bhadon Badi 11... 

2,000 


nagav. 




Ditto 

Athon 

Chait Pnranmashi, 

500 


Garhi San jar 

Bo. 

Chait Badi 8 

2,000 


Khan. 

Kasmandi 

Do, 

Ditto 

4,000 


Kalan. 




Ditto 

Kanslila ... 

Bhadon P u r a n - 

2,000 




mashi. 


Mai 

Mahabir Mda, 

1st Soxitcmbcr ... 

300 


Do. 

Athon 

Chait Badi 8 

1,000 


Do. 

Jalbihar 

Bhadon Sudi 8 .. 

1,200 


Bisahrighat, 

Katki Mola, 

Kartik P u r a n- 

10,000 

Malihabadf 

Ditto ... 

Dasehra 

mashi. 

Jcth Badi 10 ... 

10.000 


Baaantpur ... 

Sheobart 

Phagun Sudi 2 ... 

1,000 


Alcbarpur ... 

Jalbihar ... 

Bhadon Sudi 12, „ 

400 


Karahwan ... 

Dobi-ka-Mola, 

Chait Sudi 9 

500 


Ditto 

Machaunia ... 

Kuar Sudi 9 

600 


Tirwa 

Dudha Dhari, 

Kuar Sudi 11 ... 

6,000 


Koni Sarodh, 

Ganga A s h- 

Kartik P u r a n • 

1,600 



nan. 

mashi. 


Ditto ... 

Sheoratri ... 

Phagun Badi 13 

2,000 

\ 

Patauna ... 

Mola Patauna, 

12th Docouiber 

200 


Gonda Muaz- ] 

Harara 

Kartik Sudi 2 ... 

2,500 


zaninagar. 

TTrs Shah Sa- 



Man Shahi- 

15th Kajab 

500 


dan. 

hib. 



Salohabab ... 

IT r s Shah 

18th Kabi-us-sani, 

300 



Bhikha. 




Mirzaganj ... 

Takht 

8Ui MuhaiTam ... 

2,000 


s Ditto ... 

Aalira Muhar- 

11th Muharram, 

1,000 



ram. 




^ Mahona 

Dasohi'a 

Kuar Sudi 10 ... 

. 2,000 


Itauni a 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4,000 


Ditto 

Sheoratri ... 

Phagun Badi 14... 

3,000 


Bkdaria 

Dasa Dobi ... 

Jeth Sudi 10 and 

0,000 




Kartik Ihi r a li- 
ma shi. 



Alampur ... 

Dlianusjag ... 

Aghan Badi 7 ... 

1,500 


Kumhrawan, 

Ditto 

Aghan Badi 9 ... 

1,000 

Mahona,.,s 

Mawai Kalan, 

Ditto 

Aghan Badi 7 ... 

30D 


Dingurpur ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

300 


Ainaniganj, 

Sardporna 

Kuar P uranm a sh i, 

1,000 


Kathwara ... 

Ch a n d i k a 

Amawas, montlily. 

2,000 



Debi. 


Behta 

Saxnra Rha- 

Baisakh Puran- 

800 



wani. 

mashi* 



1 Pakramau ... 

Jhajaumir ... 

First week of Saf ar 

250 


k Bhakhamau, 

Dadupir 

Ditto 

200 
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POST-OFFICES. 


I, — Lucknow Citx anu Cantonments. 



Office. 




Class. 

Hazratganj ••• 





Head Office. 

Postmaster-Generars Office 

... 

... 

... 

Sub-Office. 

Aminabad 

... 

.... 

... 


Ditto. 

Hasanganj 

... 

... 

... 


Ditto. 

Husaingaiij ... 

... 


... 

... 

Ditto. 

Chauk 

... 



... 

Ditto. 

Cutcherry .•« 

... 

... 

... 

• »« 

Ditto. 

Railway Station, Charbagli 

... 

• •• 


Ditto. 

Mansurnagar 

... 


... 


Ditto. 

Bilkuslia ... 


... 

••• 


Ditto. 

Saadatganj 


... 



Ditto, 

Paper Mills ••• 

... 

• •• 

... 


Ditto, 

Deorhi Agba Mir 


... 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

Oanesbganj 


... 



Brazicb Office. 

Sadar Bazar ... 

*•« 

... 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

Yahyaganj ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

Chaupatia 


... 

... 


Ditto, 

Husainabad ... 




... 

Ditto. 

Victoriaganj ... 



««• 

r.. 

Ditto. 







Luck^iow District 


POST-OFFICES-~(co»cZtt^?6^). 


II. — Lucknow District. 


Tahsil. 

Par^ana. 

Office. 

Class. 


Lucknow 

CMnhat 

Branch Office. 



Bijnaur 

Ditto. 

o 

si / 

Bijnaur ... J 

Bantliara 

Ditto. 


1 



§ 





1 

Harauni ... 

Ditto. 

\ 

Kakori . ... 

Kakori .... 

Sub-Office, 

V 


Mallkabad ... 

Ditto. 


Halihabad ... < 

Kasmandi 

Branch Office. 

•t5 

c5 

1 

Kabimabad ... 

Ditto ^ 

1 { 





[ 

Itaunja 

Sub-Offico. 


Haliona ... c 

Mandiaou ... 

Branch Office. 

> 


Bakbsbi-ka-Talab 

Di tto. 


/ 

' Mohanlal ganj 

Sub-Offico. 



A.met]ii ... 

Branch Office. 


Hohanlalg?in3,<; 





Gosbainganj ... 

Ditto. 

to ^ 




3 ^ 




si 

eft 

\ 

Hagram 

Ditto. 







SUsaindi .... 

Ditto- 


Kigolian ... 4 





Gumanganj ... 

Ditto. 
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34 Mainihar Kal 






GAZETTEER OF EUCKNOW- 


INDEX . 


A, 

Act XV of 1878, p. 135. 

Act XX of 1856, pp. 118, 123, 169, 184, 
189, 237. 

Agriculture, pp. 20 — 30. 

Agriculturists, vide Cultivators- 
Ahata Muhammad Ali Khan, p. 212. 
Ahiritola, p. 213. 

Ahirs, p. 70. 

Ahmadganj, p. 212. 

Ahmamau taluqa, pp. 91, 226. 

Ain, p. 167. 

Aishbagh, pp. 55, 120, 127, 149, 213, 

222 . 

Ajodhya taluqa, pp. 100, 252. 

Akbar. Administration of , p. 144. 

Akbari Darwaza, pp, 133, 147, 212. 
Akohri taluqa, p. 98. 

Akraddi Nala, pp. 3, 5, 238. 

Alambagh, pp. 159, 160, 161, 220. 
Alamnagar, p, 54. 

Aliganj, pp. 60, 149. 

Amaniganj (Lucknow City), pp. 149, 
214 ; (Mahona), p. 168 ; (Malihabad), 
p. 238. 

Amansi, p. 168. 

Ambarganj, p. 149, 

American Mission, pp. 78, 169, 255. 
Amethi, pp. 100, 139, 140, 169, 253. 
Amethias, pp. 100, 170, 253, 257, 264. 
Aminabad, pp. 48, 51, 153, 214. 

Amjad Ali Shah, King, pp 153, 215, 
Amusements, native, p. 81 . 

Anaura, p. 91 . 

Arakhs, pp. 69, 138, 199, 237. 
Architecture, pp. 154, 200. 

Area of the district, p. 1. 

Arya Sama j, p 76,. 

Asaf-ud-daula, Nawab Wazir, p. 148. 
Ashrafnagar, p. 101. 

B. 

Badshah Bagh, pp. 162, 218. 
Badshahnagar, pp. 55, 218, 222. 
Baghamau estate, p. 94. 

Bahrauli p. 171. 

Bahrauli estate, p. 101. 

Bais, pp. 74, 99, 140, 190, 242, 265 ; 

vide also Rajputs. 

Bajra, p. 24. 


Bakh river, pp. 4, 5, 177, 249, 259. 
Bakhshi-ka-Talab, pp. 56, 172. 
Bakhtiyarnagar, 66, 141, 172, 237 ; vide 
also Malihabad. 

Balakganj, pp. 149, 210. 

Balrampur taluqa, pp. 98, 128, 209, 
226. 

Bani, pp. 4, 56, 161, 177. 

Banias, pp. 75, 89. 

Banjaritola, p. 213. 

Banks, p. 37. 

Banmandi, p. 218. 

Banoga, p. 168. 

Banthara, pp. 160, 162, l73, 227. 

Bara wan Kalan estate, p. 98, 

Barhais, p. 76, 

Barley, p. 24. 

Barren land, p. 10. 

Basaha estate, p. 93. 

Basantpur estate, p, 100, 

Bastauli estate, p. 96, 

Bazars, vide Markets, 

Bazar Tikait Rai, pp. 149, 214. 
Begamganj, pp. 149, 214, 

Begam^s Kothi, pp. 151, 162, 215. 
Behnas, p. 68. 

Behta river, pp, 3, 5, 238- 
Behta taluqa, pp. 93, 194, 226, 252. 
Bhadnamau, p. 4. 

Bhaisaura estate, p. 102. 

Bhangis, pp. 68, 76. 

Bharawan taluqa, pp. 100, 241. 
Bharbhuujas, p. 76. 

Bhars, pp. 70, 138, 190, 256, 262, 267. 
Bharwara, p. 236. 

Bhatgaon, p. 174. 

Bhauli, p. 175. 

Bbawaniganj, p. 149. 

Bibiapur, pp. 149, 150, 162, 219. 

Bidri work, p. 44. 

Biharipur, p. 102. 

Bijnaur, pp. 138, 139, 140, 175. 

Bijnaur pargana, pp. 6, 8, 11, l77, 
Birsinghpur taluqa, vide Kumhrawan. 
Birth-rate, p. J6. 

Blindness, p^ 19- 
Boundaries bf the district, p. 1. 
Brahmans, pp. 73, 100, 101, 263, 265. 
Brassware, p. 45. 

Brewery, pp. 50, 120. 

Bricks, p. 12. 

Bridges, pp. 59, 204, 205. 
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INDEX. 


Bruceerani, p. 218, 

ButtsfMv. H. H., Settlement Officer, 

p. 112. 

o. 


Campbell. Sir Colin, pp. 160, 162. 

•Canal of GS-hazi-ud-din Haidar, pp. o, 

218, 222. 

no. 018. 216. 

Capper, Mr. W. C., Settlement Officer, 

p. 112. 

Carpets, pp. 39, 43. 

Castes, pp. 69 — 76, 

Cattle, p. 13. 

Cattle census, p. 13. 

Cattle disease, p. 14. 

Cattle pounds, p. 136. 

Census of 1869, p. 61 ; of 1881, p. 61 ; 

of 1891, p. 62 ; of 1901^ p. 62. 

Cesses, p. 106. 

Chakdari tenure, pp. 104, 113. 

Chamars, p. 70. 

Chamartola, p. 212. 

Ghana estate, p. 94. 

Chandgani, pp. 152, 218. 

Charhagh, pp. 54, 149, 222. 

Chauhans, pp. 74, 140, 168, 174, 176, 
197, 233, 246 ; mde Eajputs. 

Chau^, pp. 51, 118, 212. 

Chaupatia hospital, p. 127. 

Chhatar Manzil, pp. 133, 155, 206, 
Chilean work, p. 40. 

Chikniandi, pp. 51, 214. 

Chinhat, pp. 56, 149, 181. 

Chini Baz4r, p. 206. 

Cholera, p. 17. 

Christianity, pp. 77— 79._ 

Churches, vide Christianity. 

CKurch Missionary Society, pp. 77, 
130, 184, 255, 258, 265. 

Civil courts, p. 109 ; vide also Munsiis 
Clay models, p. 47. 

Climate, p. 15. 

Colleges, pp. 130, 131 ; vide also Educa 
tion and Missions. 

Colvin school, p. 131. 

Commerce, pp. 50 — 53. 

Communications, pp. 54, 60, 194, 221, 
228, 244, 255. 

Condition of the people, pp. 65, 81. 
Cotton, p. 25. 

Cotton fabrics, pp. 38 — 42, 255. 

Cotton mills, pp. 50, 213. 

Crime, p. 119. 

Criminal courts, p. 109. 

Crops, pp. 24—27. 

Cultivated area, p. 20. , 

Cultivators, p. 79 ; vide also Castes and 
Tenants. 

CultUTable waste;, p, 20. 


D. 

Daliganj, pp. 50, 55, 222- 
Dancing, p. 82. 

Darrah, Mr. H. Z., Settlement Officer, 
p. 115. 

Dar-ush-shafa, pp. 133, 151, 215. 
Darzis, p. 68. 

Daulatganj, pp. 118, 149, 210, 112. 
Daulatkhaiia, pp. 148, 211. 

Deaf -mutism, p. 19. 

Death-rate, p. 16. 

De Laet, traveller, pp. 51, 14b. 
Density of population, vide Census, 
i Deorhi Agha Mir, p. 214. 

Dhaurahra estate, pp. 93, lo4. 

Dhobis, pp. 11, 76. 

Dialects, vide Language. 

Dilaram, pp. 151, 163. 

Dilkusha, pp. 151, 160, 161, 162, 219. 
Dispensaries, vide Hospitals. 
Distillery, p. 120. 

District Board, p. 127. 

Drainage, pp. 5, 127. 

Dues, p. 106. 

Dyes, p. 40. 

Dysentery, i>. 18. 


E. 

Education, pp. 128 — 131. 

Elevations, p. 2. 

Embroidery, pp. 40 — 43, 49. 

Epidemics, p. 17. 

European manufactures, p. 49. 

Excise, p. 120. 

Exports, j). 51. 

F. 

Fairs, p. 53. 

Famines, pp. 29 — 33, 34, 202. 

Faqirs, p. 68. 

Farhat Bakhsh, pp. 133, 151, 20t>, 
Fatehganj, pp. 50, 149, 214. 

Faujdai* Khan-ka-Ahata, p. 218. 

Fauna, j). 13. 

Ferries, p. 59. 

Fever, p. 17. 

Fiscal history, pp. Ill — 117. 

Fisheries, p. 15. 

Floods, p. 9. 

G. 

Oadariyas, x). 76. 

G-addis, p. 68. 

Gadia taluqa, pp. 95, 252. 

Gaharwars, pp. 234, 266 ; vide alsc^ 
Raj puts. 

Ganeshgan j, pp. 118, 152, 214. 

Garhi Pir Khan, p, 212, 
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Oarhi San jar Khan, pp. 66, 142, 183, 
235, 237 ; mde also Malihabad. 
Garrison of Lncknow, p. 110. 

Geology of the district, p. 1. 

Ghazipur taluqa, pp. 93, 226, 233. 
Ghazi-nd-din Haidar, King, p. 151. 
Glass, p. 48. 

Gokulpur Aseni taluqa, pp, 102, 226, 
252m 

Golaganj, pp. 151,214, 

Gold work, pp. 42, 44. 

Gopramau, p. 3. 

Gosbainganj, pp. 118, 183, 253. 
Government House, pp. 133, 215. 
Gram, j). 27. 

Groves, p. 12. 

Gumti river, pp. 1, 2, 9, 58, 59, 230, 
238. 

H. 

Habitations, p. 75. 

Haidar abad, p. 218. 

Haidarganj, p. 213. 

Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan, pp. 153, 214, 
Harauni, p. 185. 

Harvests, p. 23. i 

Hasanganj, pp. 118, 149, 218. 
Havelock, Sir H., pp. 159, 215, 219, 221. 
Hazari Bagh, p. 218 
Hazratganj, pp. 50, 153, 214, 215. 
Health, p. l6. 

Heber, Bishop R., p. 151. 

Hemp drugs, p. 121 ; vide also Excise. 
Hindus, pp. 69 — 76,95 — 102, 

Hodson, Major, pp. 215, 2l7. 
Hospitals, pp. 127, 135; vide also Mis- 
sions. 

Hotels, p. 222. 

Houses, vide Habitations, 

Hulaskhera, pp. 248, 249. 

Husainabad, pp. 69, 127, 135, 152, 211. 

I. 

Ibrabimganj, p. 99. 

Ice factories, p, 50. 

Imambara of Asaf-ud-daula, pp. 30, 
149, 202. 

Income-tax, p. 122. 

Indebtedness, p. 36, 

Industries, vide Manufactures. 
Infirmities, p. 19. 

Insanity, p. 19. 

Interest, p. 36. 

Iramnagar, p. 213. 

‘Irrigation, pp. 27-“ 29. 

Itaunja, p. 185. 

Itaunja taluqa, pp. 95, 23’2. 

Ivory carving, p. 45. 

j. 

Jabrauli, p. 186. 

Jabrauli estate, pp. 102, 103, 186, 262, 


! Jabangirabad taluqa, pp. 94, 226, 
Jails, pp. 119, 220. 

Jalalabad fort, pp, 148, 161, 220. 
Jalalpur taluqa, pp. 92, 241. 

Jang Bahadur hospital, p. 127. 
JangliganJ, pp. 15], 214. 

Janwars, pp. 74, 98,. 102, 172, 199, 242^ 
247, 253, 259, 262; vide also Raj- 
puts. 

Jasmara taluqa, pp. 95, 226, 

Jew’ellers, p. 43. 

Jhaulal Bazar, pp. 149, 214, 

Jhils, vide Lakes. 

Jhingi Nala, pp. 3, 5, 238. 

Jhojhas, pp. 139, 242. 

Jindaur, pp. 3, 100, 140, 187. 

Juar, p. 

Juggaur, pp. 95, 138, 141, 188, 

Julahas, pp. 38, 68. 

Jungles, pp. 12, 230, 238. 

K. 

Kabarias, p 68- 
Kachhis, p. 71. 

Kahars, p. 76. 

Kaithaulia estate, p. 100, 

Kakori, pp. 138, 140, 189. 

Kakori pargana, pp. 4, 5, 8, 191. 
Kakrali taluqa, pp. 94, 241. 

Kali Pachhim, pp. 102, 195. 

Kalwars, p. 76. 

Kamdani work, p. 41. 

Kankar, pp. 3, 11. 

Kankavabad, p. 3, 

Kankarwali Kothi. pp, 133, 151, 215. 
Kapurthala hospital, p, 128. 
Karimganj, p. 213. 

Kashmiri muhalla, pp. 149, 213. 
Kashmiris, pp. 43, 73, 89. 

Kasmandi Kalan, 139, 141, 195. 
Kasmandi Khurd, p. 66, 196. 

Kasmandi Khurd taluqa, pp, 92, 103, 
142. 

Kathaks, p. 76. 

Kathwara, pp. 3, 138, 196. 

Katra Abu Turab Khan, pp. 147, 213. 
Katra Bizan Beg Khan, pp. 147, 213, 
Katra Husain Khan, pp. 147, 213. 

Katra Muhammad Ali Khan, p. 147, 
Kayasths, pp. 74, 89, 102. 

Khajurgaon taluqa, pp. 99, 194. 
Khalispur, pp. 66, 142, 198. 

Kharawan, p. 198. 

Khattris, pp. 75, 89, 102. 

Khudaganj, pp. 149, 212, 

Khujauli, pp. 199, 253. 

Khurshid Manzil, pp. 151, 160, 208. 
King's hospital, p. 128. 

Kinnaird hospital, p, 128. 

Kite-flying, p. 84. 

Kodon, p.26. 

Koris, pp. 38, 72, 255. 

Kori Sidhauli taluqa, pp. 99, 262, 


iv 
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Kumhars, p. 76. 

Kurahrawan taluqa, pp. 100, 252. 
Kunjras, p. 68. 

Kurmi Pathshala, pp. 71, 131. 

Kurxais, pp. 71, 171, 251, 257. 
Kusmaura, pp. 99, 262. 

L. 

Lacc, p. 42. 

Lakes, pp. 7, 243. 254. 

Landholders, vide Proprietors. 
Language, p. 86. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, pp. 156, 157. 
Leather, pp, 48, 169. 

Leprosy, p. 19. 

Lime, p. 11. 

Linseed, p. 26. 

Literacy, p. 129. 

Literature, p. 86. 

Local Self-Government, p. 123. 

Lodhs, p. 71. 

Loni river, pp. 3, 249. 

Lucknow city, pp. 63, 65, 110, 118, 
123, 124, 126, 137, 142—166, 200— 
223 

Lucknow pargana, pp. 8, 105, 223. 
Lucknow tahsil, pp. 20, 227. 

Lunacy, p. 19. | 

Lunatic asylum, pp. 19, 218. 

Lyall hospital, p. 128. 

M. 

Machchi Bhawan, pp. 30, 137, 148, 
157, 204. 

Maconochie, Mr. G. B., Settlement 
Officer, p. 112. 

Magat, p. 233. 

Magistrates, p. 109. 

Mahanarain Bagh, pp, 147, 213. 
Mahbubganj, p. 213. 

Mahgaon estate, vide Mahona taluqa. 
Mahmudabad taluqa, pp. 03, 233. 
Mahmudnagar, p. 212. 

Mahona, p. 229. 

Mahona pargana, «pp. 8, 12, 90, 138, 
229. 

Mahona taluqa, p, 97. 

Mainahar Katra taluqa, pp. 101, 262. 
Maize, p. 24. 

Majhaura, p. 3. 

Mai, pp. 140, 234. • 

Malihaoad, pp. 66, 236. 

Malihabad pargana, pp. 5, 8, 1 2, 67, 
69, 89, 238. 

Malihabad tahsil, pp. 20, 243. 
Mandiaon, pp. 138, 166, 245. 

Mandua, p. 25. 

Manufactures, pp. 38 — 50, 
Maqbulganj, pp. 151, 214. 

Mariaon, vide Mandiaon, 

Markets, pp. 60, 51. 


Martin, General C., pp. 149, 210. 
Martiniere College, pp. 131, 149, 160, 
162, 216. 

Mashaganj, p. 214. 

Maswasi talnqa, pp. 102, 194, 226. 

Man, pp. 101, 247. 

Manlviganj, pp. 151, 214. 

Mauranwan taluqa, pp. 102, 262- 
Mayne, Captain A. O., p. 217. 

Medical aspects, pp. 16 — 19. 

Mehdiganj, pp. 152, 213. 

Melons, p. 27. 

Mess house, vide Khurshed Manzil. 
Meteorology, p. 16. 

Migration, p. 64. 

Mina Shah, pp. 143, 214. 

Mirza Bagh, p. 212. 

Missions, pp. 77 — 79. 

Modelling, 23. 47. 

Mohanlalganj , pp. 303, 137, 247. 
Mohanlalganj 2 >argana, pp. 5, 7, 12, 
68, 71, 248. 

Mohanlalganj tahsil, pp. 20, 23, 253. 
Mohibullah 2 >ur, j). 256. 

Molony, Mr., Sobtleiuout Officer, p. 116. 
Moth, p. 25. 

Mobi Mahal, pp. 152, 360, 209. 
Muazzimnagar, p. 213. 

Mndkipur cantonments, p. 246. 
Mughals, p2). 67, 93. 

Muhammad Ali Shah, King, p. 152. 
Muhammad Bagh, 2>r* 162, 219. 
Mulock, Mr., Settlement Officer, 
p. 115. 

Mung, p. 24. 

Municipality, p, 124; vidJe Lucknow 
city. 

Munsifs, pp. 109, 227, 244, 254. 
Muraos, p. 71. 

Muraotola, p, 218. 

Musa Bagh, p 2 >. 363, 212. 

Musalmans, pp. 66 — 69, 91 — 95, 341, 
Museum, pp, 151, 205. 

Musharrafabad, p. 213. , 

Muslins, p. 39. 

Mutiny. The in Lucknow, 

—165, 182. 

N. 

Nagaria, p, 212. 

Kagram, pp. 138, 139, 164, 256. 
Nagwa river, pp. 4, 5, 177. 

Nais, pp. 68, 76. 

Nakkhas, pp. 60, 149* 

Nanakshahis, p. 102. 

Kandauli taluqa, p, 100. 

Bfasir-ud-din Haidar, King, p. 152. 
Natauli estate, p, 99. 

Kaubasta, p. 213. 

NawabganL p. 214. 

Nazdl, p. 132. 

Newspapers, p. 86. 

Nigohan, pp» 137, 258. 
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Nig^ohan pargaua, pp. 6, 8. 100, 259, 
Kikumbhs, p. 242 ; vide Rajputs. 
Niwazganj, p. 149. 

Nizam pur estate, p. 99. 

Nurbahsli Kothi, pp. 133, 151, 214. 

o. 

Occupations, p. 79 ; vide also Manu- 
factures. 

Opium, pp. 26, 121 ; vide Excise. 
Outram, Sir James, pp. 156, 159, 161, 

p. 

Paharnagar-Tikaria, pp. 138, 253, 
Paintepur taluqa, pp. 93, 233. 

Pan, p. 72. 

Pauwars, pp. 95, 140, 186, 233 ; vide 
also Raj puts. 

Paper Mills, pp. 50, 218. 

Parganas, pp. 110, 111, 144. 

Pasis, pp. 69, 138, 176, 180. 

Pathans, pp. 66, 92, 142, 172, 183, 198, 
263. 

Pattidars, p. 88. 

Pawayan taluqa, pp. 100, 241, 242. 
Peas, p. 26. 

Perfumes, p. 49. 

Periodicals, p. 86. 

Plague, 18. 

Police force, p. 117. 
police stations, pp. 118,* 227, 244, 
254. 

Poppy, vide Opium. 

Population, vide Census, 

Post-office, p 123. 

Pottery, p. 46. 

Precarious tracts, pp. 3, 5, 9, 117, 178, 
192, 224, 230, 239, 249, 260. 
Presbyterian Mission, p. 79. 

Prices, p. 33 ; vide also Famines. 
Printing presses, pp. 50, 79, 86, 87. 
Proprietors, pp. 88 — 104 
Purseni taluqa, pp. 98, 253. 

Q. 

Qadam Rasul, pp. 152, 160, 210. 
Qaisarbagh, pp. 153, 160, 162, 202, 
206 . 

Qandahari Bazar, p. 214. 

Qandabaris, vide Khalispur. 

Qassabs, p. 66. 

Qurrcsliis, p. 66. 

B. 

Rahimabad, pp. 64, 263. 

Rahimnagar Pandiawan, p. 263. 
Railways, pp. 54, 55, 222. 

Rainfall, p. 14. 

Raipur Ekdaria taluqa, vide Itaunja. 


Raja Bazar, p. 214. 

Rajputs, pp. 68, 73, 95 — 100, 140. 
Rakabganj, pp. 50, 149, 214. 

Rani Katra, p. 212. 

Rasulpur taluqa, pp. 102, 180, 195. 
Record-of-rights, p. 113. 

Registration, p. 122. 

Reb, p. 11. 

Reid Christian Qollege, p. 130. 
Religions, p. 64. 

Rents, p. i04. 

Residency. The, pp. 149, 157, 201. 
Revenue, p. 116^ vide also Settle- 
ment. 

Rice, p. 24. 

Rivers, pp 2 — 5, 29, 58. 

Roads, pp. 53, 55 — 58, 

Roman Catholic Mission, p. 79. 
Bukhara, pp. 137, 234. 

s. 

Saadat Ali Khan, Nawab Wazir, p. 150. 
Saadatganj, pp. 118, 151, 213. 
Saadatganj khurd, p. 218. 

Saadat Khan, Nawab Wazir, p. 146. 
Safdar Jang, Nawab Wazir, p. 148. 
Sahlamau taluqa, pp. 66, 92. 

Sai river, pp. 1, 4, 177, 259. 

Saiyids, pp. 67, 91, 92, 157, 190, 246. 
Saiyid Salar, pp. 139, 170, l76. 

Salem ptir, pp. 2, 142, 263. 

Salem pur taluqa, pp. 91, 180, 264. 
Samesi, p. 264 

Sarai Agha Mir, pp. 133, 152. 

Sarai Mali Khan, pp. 147, 212. 

Sarai Pern raj Estate, p. 102. 

Sarai Sheikh, p. 95. 

Sara wan 'Bara gaon taluqa, p. 102. 
Sarfarazganj, p. 211. 

Sarsawan, p. 138. 

Sat Khanda, pp. 152, 211. 

Scarcity, vide Famines. 

Schools, p. 129 5 vide Education and 
Missions, 

Sculpture, p. 48. 

Settlements, pp. 112 — 113. 

Sex, p. 63. 

Shahganj, pp. 50, 212. 

Shah Manzil, pp 152, 209. 

Shah Najaf, pp. 69, 152, 160, 209. 
Sheikhs, pp. 66, 93--95, 141, 142, 
147, 170, 177, 187, 252, 257, 264. 
Sher Shah, p. 143. 

Shias, pp. 68, 87, 221. 

Shuja-ud-dau la, Nawab Wazir, p. 148. 
Sikandra Bagh, pp. 133, 151, 160, 215. 
Silver ware, pp, 36, 43. 

S£r, pp. 103, 113. 

Sissaindi, pp. 140, 264. 

Sissaindi taluqa, pp. 101, 103, 252, 
261, 266. 

Siswara, p. 242. 


VI 


INDEX. 


Small- pox, p. 17. 

loiinkhisf’pP-^lOO. 140. 187; vide 
also Rajputs. 

Sonars, p. 76. 

Sondhi Mulialla, p. 212. 

Sabordinate tenures, pp- lOd, lid. 
Subsettlements, pp. lOd, ll<i. 
Sugarcane, p. 25. 

Sunnis, p. 68. ^ 

Taliirpur, p. 94- 
•Palislls, lip. 110, 111. 

Tahsiuganj, pp. 149, 213. 

Tal Katura, pp. 50, 213. 

Taluqdars, pp^ 90— 103. 

Tambolis, p. 72. 

Tanks, vide Irrigation. 

Tarai lands, pp. 2, 3, 223, 230, 238. 
Tarawali Kotlii, pp. 152, 208, 2X0. 
TAri, p. 121 ; 'oide Excise. 

Telis, p. 76. 

Tenants, p. 104, 

Tenures, p. 88. 

Tennant, traveller, p. 149. 

Terbi Kothi, pp. 151, 206. 

Thawar, p. 265, 

Theatres, P* 8^* ^ _ 

Tikaitganj, pp. 94, 149, 213. 

Tikri, p. 149. 

Tirmaniganj, p. 149, 

Tobacco, pp. 25, 49. 

Top Darwaza, pp. 149, 212. ^ 
Topography of the districts, pp 
1—13. 

Towns, pp. 62, 84. 

Trade, vCd(i Commerce. 

Trade routes, p. 52. 


Usar, pp. 1, 3, 6, 238. 
Utranwan, p. 267. 


V. 


'accination, p. 18. 
'egctables, pp. 25, 27. 
''ictoriagani, p. 213, 


w. 

Wages, p. 35. 

Wajid Ali Shah, King, p. 153. 
Wasikas, p. 134. 

Waste land, x>‘ 10. 

Waterways, p- 58. 

Waterworks, ji. 126. 

Wazir Ali, Nawah Wazir, p. 150. 
Wazir Bagh, p. 213. 

Wazirganj, pp. 118, 149, 213. 
Weights and Measures, p. 37. 
Wells, mdo Irrigation. 

Wesleyan Mission, p. 79. 

Wheat, p. 24. 

Wilayati Bagh, X)P* 64, 153, 219. 
Wild animals, p. 13. 

Wingfield Park, pp. 133,215. 
Wood-carving, p* 45, 

Woods, p. 12. 

Woollen fabrics, p. 43. 
Wrestling, p. 83. 


Y, 


Yahiaganj, pp. 149, 214. 

Yari Mandi, p. 214. 

Yuuaui hosx)ital, iip. 19, 128. 

z. 


^ u. 

Udraira taluqa, pp. 99, 263. 
Djariaon, p. 266. 

Under- proprietors, ji. 103. 
Urd, p. 24. 


Eaid crops, p. 27. . , 

Zamindars, pp. 88, 89 ; vida Proprie- 
tors. 

Zanana Mission, pp. 78, 128. 
Zarbuland w(U’k, p. 44. 

Zardozi ombroldory, 
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